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INTBODUCTORT 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  began  these 
n  memoirs.  I  wrote  fully  h  third  of  them, 
I  und  theu  put  them  aside,  having  found 
1  increasing  dlfBculties  as  I  went  on  with 
task.  These  arose  out  of  the  con- 
Btant  need  to  use  the  first  person  in  a  narrative  of 
adventure  and  iDcideots  which  chiefly  concern  the 
writer,  even  though  it  involve  also  the  fortunes  of 
many  iu  all  ranks  of  life.  Having  no  gift  in  the 
way  of  composition,  I  knew  not  how  to  supply  or 
set  forth  what  was  outside  of  my  own  knowledge, 
Dur  how  to  pretend  to  that  marvellooB  insight,  as  to 
motives  and  thoughts,  which  they  affect  who  write 
books  of  fiction.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me 
absurd,  and  so  artificial  that,  with  my  fashion  of 
mind,  I  have  never  been  able  to  enjoy  such  works  noi 
agreeably  to  accept  their  claim  to  such  privilege  of 
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insight  In  a  memoir  meant  for  my  deecendante,  it 
waa  fitting  and  desirable  that  I  should  at  times  speak 
of  my  own  appearance,  and,  if  possible,  of  how  I  seemed 
as  child  or  man  to  others.  This,  I  found,  I  did  not 
incline  to  do,  even  when  I  myself  knew  what  had 
been  thought  of  me  by  friend  or  foe.  And  so,  as  I 
said,  I  set  the  task  aside,  with  no  desire  to  take  it 
up  again. 

Some  years  later  my  friend,  John  Warder,  died, 
leaving  to  my  son,  his  namesake,  an  ample  estate, 
and  to  me  all  his  books,  papers,  plate,  and  wines. 
Locked  in  a  desk,  I  found  a  diar}',  begun  when  a  lad, 
and  kept,  with  more  or  less  care,  duriug  several  years 
of  the  great  war.  It  contained  also  recollections  of 
onr  youthful  days,  and  was  ver}-  full  here  and  ihen 
of  thoughta,  comments,  and  descriptions  concerning 
events  of  the  time,  and  of  people  whom  we  both 
had  known.  It  told  of  me  much  that  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  willingly  set  down,  even  if  the  mat- 
ter bad  appeared  to  me  as  it  did  to  him,  which  was 
not  alwa}-s  the  case ;  also  my  friend  chance<l  to  have 
been  present  at  scenes  which  deeply  concerned  me, 
but  which,  without  his  careful  setting  forth,  would 
never  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

A  kindly  notice,  writ  nine  years  before,  bade  me 
nw  his  journal  as  seemed  best  to  me.  When  I  read 
this,  and  came  to  see  how  full  and  clear  were  his 
statements  of  much  that  I  knew,  and  of  some  things 
which  I  did  not,  I  felt  rip^tly  inclined  to  take  up 
^ain  the  story  I  bad  left  unfinished ;  and  now  1 
have  done  ao,  aod  have  used  my  friend  as  the  third 
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person,  vlioni  I  could  permit  to  say  what  he  thought 
of  me  from  time  to  time,  and  to  tell  of  incidents  I 
did  not  see,  or  record  impressions  and  emotions  of 
his  own.  Hub  latter  privilege  pleases  me  because  I 
shall,  besides  my  own  stoiy,  be  able  to  let  those  dear 
to  me  gather  from  the  confessions  of  his  journal,  and 
from  my  own  statements,  what  manner  of  person 
ivas  the  true  gentleman  and  gallant  soldier  to  whom 
1  owed  so  much. 

I  trust  this  tale  of  an  arduous  struggle  by  a  new 
land  against  a  great  empire  will  make  those  of  my 
own  blood  the  more  desirous  to  serve  their  coim- 
tiy  with  honour  and  earnestness,  and  with  an  abiding 
belief  in  the  great  Ruler  of  events. 

In  my  title  of  this  volume  I  have  called  myself  a 
"Free  Quaker."  The  term  has  no  meaning  for  most 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  yet  it  should  tell  a 
story  of  many  sad  spiritual  struggles,  of  much  heart- 
searching  distress,  of  brave  decisions,  and  of  battle 
and  of  camp. 

At  Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  on  an  old  gable,  is  this 
Teoord: 

BT  QiNEKAL   SuBBCRlPTIOtt, 

Fob  the  Frbb  Quaexul 
Ekktu  a.  d.  1783, 
Op  the  Empire,  8. 

In  die  bniying-ground  across  the  street,  and  in 
and  abont  the  sacred  walls  of  Christ  Church,  not  far 
away,  lie  Benjamin  Franklin,  Francis  Hopkinson, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  many  a  gal- 
lant soldier  and  sailor  of  the  war  for  freedom- 
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Among  them,  at  peace  forever,  rest  the  gentle-folki 
who  stood  fortheking— the  (ray  men  iind  women  who 
were  neutral,  or  who  cared  little  under  which  George 
they  danced  or  gambled  or  drank  their  old  Madeira. 
It  Is  a  neighbom-hood  which  should  be  forever  full  of 
interest  to  those  who  love  the  country  of  our  birth. 
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I  CHILD^  early  life  is  Bach  as  Uioee  who 
I  rule  over  him  make  it ;  but  they  can  only 
I  modify  what  he  is.  Yet,  as  all  know, 
I  after  their  influence  has  ceased,  the  man 
I  himself  has  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
blood  and  breed,  and,  too,  with  the  consequences  of 
the  mistakes  of  his  elders  in  the  way  of  education. 
For  these  reasons  I  am  pleased  to  say  something  of 
myself  in  the  season  of  my  green  youth. 

The  story  of  the  childhood  of  the  great  ia  often  of 
value,  no  matter  from  whom  they  are  "ascended," 
as  my  friend  Warder  used  to  say ;  but  even  in  the 
Uves  of  such  lesser  men  as  I,  who  have  played  the 
part  of  simple  pawns  in  a  mighty  game,  the  change 
from  childhood  to  manhood  is  not  without  interest. 
I  have  oft«D  wished  we  could  have  the  recorded 
truth  of  a  child's  life  as  it  seemed  to  him  day  by  day, 
but  this  can  never  be.  The  man  it  is  who  writes  the 
life  of  the  boy,  and  his  recollection  of  it  is  perplexed 
by  the  sittings  of  memory,  which  let  so  much  of 
thought  and  feeling  escape,  keeping  little  more  than 
barren  facts,  or  the  remembrance  of  periods  of  trou- 
ble or  of  emotion,  sometimes  quite  valueless,  while 
more  important  moral  events  are  altogether  lost. 

s 
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Ab  these  pages  will  show,  I  have  found  it  agree- 
able, uad  at  times  useful,  to  try  to  understand,  as 
far  as  in  ine  lay,  not  only  the  men  who  were  iny  cap- 
tains or  mates  in  war  or  in  peace,  but  also  myself.  I 
have  often  been  puzzled  by  that  well-worn  phrase 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  knowing  thyself,  for  with  what 
mauDer  of  knowledge  you  know  yourself  is  a  grave 
question,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  valuable  to  know 
what  is  truly  thought  of  you  by  your  nearest  friends 
than  to  be  forever  teasing  yourself  to  determine 
whether  what  you  have  done  in  the  course  of  your 
life  was  just  what  it  should  have  been. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  the  belief  that  my  friend  War* 
der  saw  others  more  clearly  than  he  saw  himself. 
He  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  says  in  one  pUux  that 
he  is  like  a  mirror,  seeing  all  things  sharply  eicept 
that  he  saw  not  himself.  Whether  he  judged  me 
justly  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  decide.  I 
should  be  glad  to  think  that,  in  the  great  account,  I 
Hhall  be  as  kindly  dealt  with  as  in  the  worn  and 
faded  pages  which  tell  brokenly  of  the  days  of  our 
youth.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  my  eyes  have 
filled  many  times  as  I  have  lingered  over  these 
records  of  my  friend,  surely  as  sweet  and  true  a 
gentleman  a»  I  have  ever  known.  Perhaps  some- 
times they  have  "ven  overflowed  at  what  they 
read.  Why  are  we  reluctant  to  conft-tw  a  not  ignoble 
weakness,  such  as  is,  otter  all,  only  tlie  heart's  con- 
fession of  what  is  beat  in  lifet  What  becomes  of 
the  teani  of  aget 

This  ia  but  a  wetuiaome  iutroductioo,  and  yet 
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naeooBary,  for  I  desire  to  use  freely  my  friend's  jour- 
nal, and  this  without  perpetoal  mention  of  his  name, 
save  as  one  of  the  actors  who  played,  as  I  did,  a 
modest  part  in  the  tomnlt  of  the  war,  in  which  my 
own  fortunes  and  his  were  so  deeply  concerned.  To 
tell  of  my  own  life  without  speaking  freely  of  the 
course  of  a  mighty  story  would  be  quite  impossible. 
I  look  back,  indeed,  with  honest  comfort  on  a  strug- 
gle which  changed  the  history  of  three  nations,  but 
I  am  sore  that  the  war  did  more  for  me  than  I  for 
it.  This  I  saw  in  others.  Some  who  went  into  it 
onformed  lads  came  out  strong  men.  In  others  ita 
temptations  seemed  to  And  and  foster  weaknesses  of 
character,  and  to  cnltivato  the  hidden  germs  of  evil 
Of  all  the  examples  of  this  influence,  none  has  seemed 
to  me  so  tragical  as  that  of  General  Arnold,  becaase, 
being  of  reputable  stock  and  sufBcient  means,  gen- 
erons,  in  every-day  life  kindly,  and  a  free-handed 
friend,  he  was  also,  sb  men  are  now  loath  to  believe, 
a  most  gallant  and  daring  soldier,  a  tender  father, 
and  an  attached  husband.  The  thought  of  the  fall 
of  this  man  fetches  back  to  me,  as  I  write,  the  re- 
membrance of  my  own  lesser  temptations,  and  with 
a  thankful  heart  I  turn  aside  to  the  uneventful  storj- 
of  ray  boyhood  and  its  snrmnndings. 

I  was  bom  in  the  great  city  Governor  William 
Penn  founded,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  and  my  earliest  memories  are  of  the  broad 
river,  the  ships,  the  creek  before  our  door,  and  of 
grave  gentlemen  in  straightrOoUared  coats  and  broad- 
brimmed  beaver  hats. 
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I  began  life  in  s  day  of  stern  role,  and  among  a 
[>eople  who  did  not  lionuem  themselves  (p^atly  as  to 
a  child's  having  that  inheritance  of  hapjaness  with 
which  we  like  to  credit  childhood.  Who  my  people 
were  had  much  to  do  with  my  own  character,  and 
what  those  pe<iple  were  and  had  been  it  is  needful  to 
say  before  I  let  my  story  run  its  natural  and,  I  hope, 
not  uninteresting  course. 

In  my  father's  bedroom,  over  the  firepUce,  hung  a 
pretty  picture  done  in  oils,  by  whom  I  know  not  It 
is  now  in  my  library.  It  represents  a  pleasant  park, 
and  on  a  rise  of  land  a  gray  Jacobean  house,  with, 
at  either  side,  low  wings  curved  forward,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  courtyard  shut  in  by  railings  and  gilded 
gates.  There  is  also  a  t^rrarc  with  urns  and  flowers. 
I  us<'d  to  think  it  was  the  king's  palace,  until,  one 
morning,  when  I  was  still  a  child,  Friend  Pember- 
ton  came  to  visit  my  father  with  William  Logan  and 
a  very  gay  gentleman,  Air.  John  Peno,  he  who  was 
aomettme  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  and  of 
whom  and  of  his  brother  Richard  great  hopes  were 
conceived  among  Friends.  I  was  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Penn  to  speak  more  than  was  thought  fitting 
for  children  in  those  days,  and  becanse  of  his  rank 
I  escaped  the  reproof  I  should  eW  have  met  with. 

He  said  to  my  father, "  The  Imiv  favours  thy  people." 
Then  he  added,  patting  ray  head,  "  WTien  thou  art 
a  man,  my  lad,  thon  shouldst  go  and  see  where  thy 
people  came  from  in  Wales.  I  have  been  at  Wyn- 
cote.  It  is  a  great  house,  with  wings  in  the  Italian 
manner,  and  a  fine  fountain  in  the  court,  and  gmtc* 
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which  were  gilded  when  Charles  II.  came  to  see  the 
squire,  and  which  are  not  to  be  set  open  again  nntil 
another  king  comes  thither." 

Then  I  knew  this  was  the  picture  npstairs,  and 
moch  pleased  I  said  eagerly: 

"  My  father  has  it  in  his  bedroom,  and  our  arms 
below  it,  all  painted  most  beantiful." 

"  Thoa  art  a  clever  lad,"  said  the  yonng  lieutenant- 
governor,  "  and  I  must  have  described  it  welL  Let 
OS  have  a  look  at  it,  Friend  Wynne." 

But  my  mother,  seeing  that  William  Logan  and 
Friend  Pemberton  were  silent  and  grave,  oaA  that  my 
father  looked  ill  pleased,  made  haste  to  make  ex- 
case,  because  it  was  springtime  and  the  annual  honse- 
cleaning  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Penn  cried  oat  merrily,  "  I  see  that  the  elders 
are  shocked  at  thee,  Friend  Wynne,  because  of  these 
vanities  of  arms  and  pictures;  but  there  is  good 
heraldry  on  the  tankard  out  of  which  I  drank  James 
Pemberton's  beer  yesterday.  Fie,  fle.  Friend  James ! " 
Then  he  bowed  to  my  mother  very  courteously,  and 
said  to  my  father,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  got  thy  boy 
into  difQeulties  because  I  reminded  Tiim  that  he  is 
come  of  genUes." 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  mother. 

"  I  know  the  arms,  madam,  and  well  too :  quar- 
terly, three  eagles  displayed  in  fesse,  and—" 

"  Thou  wilt  pardon  me,  Friend  Penn,"  eaid  my 
father,  curtly.  "  These  are  the  follies  of  a  world  whicli 
concerns  not  those  of  our  society.  The  lad's  aunt  has 
pat  enough  of  such  nonsense  into  his  head  already.'' 
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"  Let  it  pass,  then,"  returned  the  yoasg  lieatanant- 
govemor,  with  good  homour ;  "  but  I  hope,  as  I  said, 
that  I  have  made  no  trouble  for  this  Btont  boy  of 
thine." 

My  father  replied  deliberately,  "There  is  no  harm 
done."  He  was  too  proud  to  defend  himself,  but  I 
heard  long  after  that  he  was  taken  to  task  by  ThomaH 
Scsttei^ood  and  another  for  these  vanities  of  arms 
and  pictures.  He  told  them  that  he  put  the  picture 
where  none  saw  it  but  ourselvee,  and,  when  they  per- 
sisted, reminded  them  sharply,  as  Mr.  Penn  had  done, 
of  the  crests  on  their  own  silver,  by  which  these 
Friends  of  Welsh  descent  set  much  store. 

I  remember  that,  when  the  gay  young  lieutenant- 
governor  had  taken  his  leave,  my  father  said  to  my 
mother, "  Was  it  thou  who  didst  tell  the  boy  this  fool- 
ishness of  these  being  our  arms  and  the  like,  or  was 
it  my  sister  Gainorf 

Upon  this  my  mother  drew  up  her  brows,  and 
spread  her  palms  out,— a  French  way  she  had,— and 
cried,  "Are  they  not  thy  armst  Wherefore  should 
we  be  ashamed  to  confess  itt" 

I  suppntte  this  puzzled  him,  for  he  merely  added, 
"  Too  much  may  be  made  of  such  vauities." 

All  of  this  I  but  dimly  recall.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  recollections  of  my  childhood,  and,  being  out 
of  the  common,  was,  I  suppose,  for  that  reason  bettor 
remembered, 

I  do  not  know  how  old  I  was  when,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Penn,  in  s  neat  wig  with  side  rolls,  and  dressed 
very  gkody,  aroused  my  curiosity  as  to  these  folks  in 
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Walee.  It  was  long  after,  and  only  by  degreee,  that 
I  learned  the  following  facts,  whidi  were  in  time  to 
hftve  a  great  influence  on  my  own  life  and  its  varied 
fortnnes. 

In  or  about  the  year  1671,  and  of  course  before 
Mr.  Penn,  the  proprietary,  came  over,  my  grandfather 
had  eroBsed  tiie  sea,  and  settled  near  Chester  on 
lands  belonging  to  the  Swedes.  The  reason  of  his 
coming  was  this :  aboat  1669  the  Welsh  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  and  the  magistrates  were  greatly  stirred 
to  wrath  against  the  people  called  Quakers,  because 
of  their  refusal  to  pay  tithes.  Among  these  offen- 
ders was  no  small  number  of  the  lesser  gentry,  espe- 
cially they  of  Merionethshire. 

My  grandfather,  Hugh  Wynne,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Godfrey  Wynne,  of  Wyncote.  How 
he  chanced  to  be  bom  among  these  hot-blooded 
Wynnes  I  do  not  comprehend.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  gay  in  his  early  days,  but  in  young  manhood  to 
have  become  averse  to  the  wild  ways  of  his  breed, 
and  to  have  taken  a  serious  and  contemplative  turn. 
Falling  in  with  preachers  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, he  left  the  church  of  the  establishment,  gave  up 
hunting,  ate  his  game-cocks,  and  took  to  straight  col- 
lars, plain  clothes,  and  plain  talk.  Wlien  he  refused 
to  pay  the  tithes  he  was  fined,  and  at  last  cast  into 
prison  in  Shrewsbury  Gate  House,  where  he  lay  for 
a  year,  with  no  more  mind  to  be  taxed  for  a  hire- 
ling ministry  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  at  the 
beginning. 

His  next  brother,  William,  a  churchman  as  men 
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go,  Beema  to  have  loved  bim,  althoa^b  he  was  him- 
iielf  a  rollicking  fox-hunter ;  and,  seeing  that  Hugh 
would  die  if  left  in  this  doress,  engaged  him  to  go  to 
America.  Upon  his  agreeing  to  make  over  bis  estate 
to  William,  those  in  authority  readily  consented  to 
his  liberation,  since  William  had  no  scmplea  as  to 
the  matter  of  tithes,  and  with  bim  there  would  be  no 
further  trouble.  Thus  it  came  about  that  my  gmnd- 
father  Hugh  left  Wales.  He  bad  with  him,  I  pre- 
sume, enough  of  means  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
start  in  Pen  nsj- Ivan  la.  It  could  not  have  been  much. 
He  carried  also,  what  no  doubt  lie  valued,  a  certifi- 
cate of  removal  from  the  Quiu-terly  Meeting  held  at 
Tj'ddjTi  J-  Garreg,  I  have  this  singular  document. 
In  it  is  said  of  him  and  of  bis  wife,  Ellin  ("for 
whom  it  may  concern  ".,  that  "  tliey  are  faithfull  and 
beloved  FViends,  well  known  to  be  serviceable  unto 
Friends  and  brethren,  since  they  have  I>ecome  eon- 
Woced  i  of  a  blameless  and  savorj'  conversation. 
Also  are  P'sons  Dearly  beloved  of  all  Souls.  His 
testimony  sweet  and  tendt^r,  reaching  to  the  (|uiuking 
seed  of  life ;  we  cannot  alHOe  but  bemoan  the  want 
of  his  company,  for  that  in  difflrult  occasion  he  was 
sted-faat— norwasone tol>c tumeil  aside.  Heisnow 
seaaonable  in  intention  for  the  Plantations,  in  order 
into  finding  his  way  clear,  and  freedom  in  the  truth 
according  to  the  measure  manifested  unto  him,"  etc. 
And  so  the  strung-minded  man  is  comnieuded  tu 
Friends  across  the  seas.  In  the  records  of  the  tu<'<'t- 
iugs  for  sufferings  in  England  are  certain  of  his  let- 
ters from  the  jail.     Uuw  his  charact«r  descended  to 
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my  sterner  pareot,  and,  through  anothflr  generation, 
to  me,  and  how  the  coming  in  of  my  mother's  gen- 
tler blood  helped  in  after-days,  and  amid  stir  of 
war,  to  modify  in  me,  this  present  writer,  the  mder 
qoalities  of  my  race,  I  may  hope  to  set  forth. 

William  died  suddenly  in  1679  witbont  children, 
sad  waeBaeoeeded  bythe  third^brother,Owen.  This 
gentleman  lived  the  life  of  his  time,  and,  dying  in 
I7O0  of  much  beer  and  many  strong  waters,  left  one 
■on,  Owen,  a  minor.  What  with  eieeutors  and  other 
evils,  the  estate  now  went  from  iD  to  worse.  Owen 
Wynne  2d  was  in  no  haste,  and  thus  married  as  late  as 
somewhere  abont  1740,  and  had  issue,  William,  and 
later,  in  1744,  a  second  son,  Arthur,  and  perhaps 
others ;  but  of  all  this  I  beard  naught  until  many 
years  after,  as  I  have  already  said. 

It  may  seem  a  weak  and  careless  thing  for  a  man 
thus  to  cast  away  his  father's  lands  as  my  ancestor 
did ;  but  what  he  gave  np  was  a  poor  estate,  embar- 
rassed with  mor^iages  and  lessened  by  fines,  until 
the  income  was,  I  suspect,  but  small.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  freedom  to  worship  God  as  he  pleased  was 
more  to  him  than  wealth,  and  assuredly  not  to  be 
set  against  a  so  meagre  estate,  where  he  must  have 
lived  among  enmities,  or  must  have  diced,  dmnk,  and 
hunted  with  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen  and  neighbours. 

I  have  a  faint  memory  of  my  aunt,  C^ainor  Wynne, 
AS  being  fond  of  discussing  the  matter,  and  of  how 
angry  this  used  to  make  my  father.  She  had  a 
notion  that  my  father  knew  more  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  say,  and  that  there  had  been  something  further 
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agreed  between  the  hrnthere,  althoTigh  what  this  was 
she  knew  not,  nor  ever  Jid  for  many  a  day.  She  was 
given,  HoweviT,  to  filling  my  young  fancy  with  tales 
about  tilt'  greatness  of  tbt-ue  Wyiiofs,  and  of  how  the 
old  homestead,  rt.'buildtHl  in  Jameu  I.'h  reign,  had 
been  tlio  ne»t  of  Wyuueu  [)a»t  the  memory  of  man. 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  had  lost  Wj-ncote  for  the 
love  of  u  fretT  air,  although  all  this  did  not  much 
concern  me  in  tlie  days  ot  which  I  now  write. 

Under  the  mild  aud  just  rule  of  the  proprietary, 
my  grandfatlier  Hugh  pro8i>ered,  aud  iu  turn  his  son 
John,  my  father,  to  a  far  greater  extent  Their  old 
home  in  Wales  became  to  them,  as  time  went  on,  less 
and  less  important.  Their  ai-rea  here  iu  Merion  and 
Bucks  were  more  numerous  and  more  fertile.  Imay 
add  that  the  possession  of  many  slaves  in  Maryland, 
and  a  few  iu  Pennsylvania,  gave  them  the  feeling  of 
authority  and  jxisit ion,  which  the  colonial  was  apt  to 
lose  in  the  presence  of  his  English  rulers,  who,  being 
in  those  daj's  principally  gentlemen  of  the  anu}, 
were  given  t^i  assuming  airs  of  superiority. 

In  a  word,  my  grandfather,  a  man  of  excellent  wjtj^ 
and  of  much  importance,  was  of  the  council  of  Wil. 
liam  Penn,  and,  as  one  of  his  chosen  adxHsers,  much 
engaged  in  hix  difflcidties  with  the  Lord  Baltimore 
an  to  the  )>oundariei4  of  the  lands  held  of  the  crown. 
Finally,  when,  as  Penn  says,  '  I  could  not  prevail 
with  my  wife  to  slay,  aud  still  less  with  Tishe," 
which  was  .short  for  La-titia,  his  daughter,  an  ob- 
stinate wench,  it  was  to  men  like  Logan  and 
my  gntndfaiher  that  be  gave  his  full  confidence 
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and  delegated  his  antbority ;  so  tliat  Hngh  Wynne 
bad  become,  long  before  bia  death,  a  person  of  bo 
macb  greater  condition  than  the  small  squires  to 
whom  he  had  given  up  bis  estate,  that  he  was 
like  Joseph  in  this  new  land.  What  with  the  indif- 
ference come  of  lai^  means,  and  disgust  for  a 
conntiy  where  be  bad  been  ill  treated,  he  probably 
ceased  to  think  of  bis  forefathers'  life  in  Wales  as 
of  a  thing  either  desirable  or  in  any  way  suited  to 
his  own  creed. 

Soon  the  letters,  which  at  first  were  frequent,  that 
is,  coming  twice  a  year,  when  the  London  packet 
arrived  or  departed,  became  rare;  and  if,  00  the 
death  of  my  greatruncle  William,  they  ceased,  or  if 
any  passed  later  between  us  and  the  next  holder 
of  Wyncote,  I  never  knew.  The  Welsh  squires  bad 
oar  homestead,  and  we  our  better  portion  of  wealth 
and  freedom  in  this  new  land.  And  so  ended  my 
knowledge  of  this  matter  for  many  a  year. 

You  will  readily  onderstand  that  the  rude  life 
of  a  fox-bunting  squire  or  the  position  of  a  strict 
Quaker  on  a  but  moderate  estate  in  Merionethshire 
would  have  had  little  to  tempt  my  father.  Yet  one 
thing  remained  with  him  awhile  as  an  unchanged 
inheritance,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  he  only 
once  alluded.  Indeed,  I  should  never  have  guessed 
that  he  gave  the  matter  a  thought  but  for  that  visit 
of  Mr.  John  Penn,  and  the  way  it  recurred  to  me  in 
later  days  in  connection  with  an  incident  concerning 
the  picture  and  the  blazoned  arms. 

I  tliink  be  cared  less  and  less  as  years  went  by.    In 
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earlier  days  he  may  still  have  liked  to  remember 
tliat  be  might  have  been  Wynoe  of  Wyncote ;  bat 
tliiit  iB  a  mere  guess  on  my  part  Pride  Bpiritual  is 
II  master  passion,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  creed  and 
ways  of  Fox  and  Penn  became  to  bim,  as  years  cre- 
ut«d  habits,  of  au  importance  far  beyond  the  pride 
which  valaes  ancient  blood  or  a  stainless  shield. 

The  old  house,  which  was  built  much  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  great  mansion  of  my  Lord  Dysart  on 
the  Thames  near  to  Richmond,  but  smaller,  was,  after 
all,  his  family  home.  The  picture  and  the  arms  were 
bid  away  in  deference  to  opinions  by  which  in  gen- 
eral he  more  and  more  st^^mly  abided.  Once,  when 
I  was  older,  I  went  into  his  bedroom,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  standing  before  the  hearth,  bis 
hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  brightly  coloured  shield  beneath  the  picture  of 
Wyncote.  I  knew  too  well  to  disturb  him  in  these 
silent  moods,  but  bearing  my  steps,  he  suddenly 
called  me  to  him.  I  obeyed  with  the  dread  his  stern- 
ness always  caused  me.  To  my  astonishment,  his 
face  was  Bushed  and  his  eyes  were  moist.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  clutched  it  hard  as  he 
spoke.  He  did  not  turn,  but,  still  looking  up  at  the 
arms,  said,  in  a  voice  which  paused  between  the  words 
and  sounded  strange : 

"  I  have  been  insulted  to-day,  Hugh,  by  the  man 
Thomas  Bradford.  I  thank  God  that  the  Spirit  pre- 
vailed with  roe  to  answer  bim  iu  Christian  meekness. 
He  came  near  to  wortie  things  than  harsh  words. 
Be  warned,  my  son.    It  is  a  terrible  set-back  from 
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ri^t  livinp  to  come  of  a  hot-blooded  breed  like 
these  Wynnes." 

I  looked  cp  at  him  as  he  spoke.  He  was  smiling, 
"  Bnt  not  all  bad,  Hugh,  not  all  bad.  Remember^ 
that  it  is  something,  in  thie  nest  of  disloyal  traders, 
to  have  come  of  gentle  blood." 

Then  he  left  gazing  on  the  anus  and  the  old  home 
of  onr  people,  and  said  severely,  "Hast  thoa  gotten 
thy  tasks  to-day  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  It  has  not  been  bo  of  late.  I  hope  thoa  hast  con- 
sidered before  speaking.  If  I  hear  no  better  of  thee 
soon  thon  wilt  repent  it.  It  is  time  thon  shooldst 
take  thy  life  more  serioasly.  What  I  have  said  is 
for  no  ear  bnt  thine." 

I  went  away  with  a  vagne  feeling  that  I  had  suf- 
fered for  Mr.  Bradford,  and  on  acootmt  of  my  father's 
refusal  to  join  in  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act;  for 
this  was  in  November,  1765,  and  I  was  thee  fully 
twelve  years  of  age. 

My  father's  confession,  and  all  he  had  said  follow- 
ing it,  made  upon  me  one  of  those  lasting  impres- 
sions which  are  rare  in  youth,  but  which  may  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  life  of  a  man.  Now  all  the 
boys  were  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  I  had  at  tlie 
moment  a  sudden  fearat  being  opposed  to  my  father. 
I  had,  too,  a  feeling  of  personal  shame  because  thirs 
strong  man,  whom  I  dreaded  on  account  of  his  sever- 
ity, should  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  an  insult. 
There  was  at  this  period,  and  later,  much  going  on 
in  my  onter  life  to  lessen  the  relentless  influenoe  of 
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th«  creed  of  conduct  which  prevailed  in  oar  home  for 
me,  and  for  oU  of  oar  house.  I  had  even  then  begun 
to  Huspect  at  school  that  non-resistance  did  not  add 
permanently  to  the  comfort  of  life.  I  was  sorry  that 
my  father  bad  not  resorted  to  stronger  measures 
with  Mr.  Bradford,  a  gentleman  whom,  in  after- 
years,  I  learned  greatly  bo  respect. 

More  than  anj-thing  else,  this  exoeptaonal  experi- 
ence as  to  my  father  left  me  with  a  great  desire  to 
know  more  of  these  Wynnes,  and  with  a  certain  share 
of  that  pride  of  race,  which,  to  my  surprise,  as  I  thiuk 
it  over  now,  was  at  that  time  in  my  father's  esteem 
a  possessioii  of  value.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  also 
felt  some  self-importance  at  being  intrusted  with 
this  secret,  for  such  indeed  it  was. 

Before  my  gmiidfather  left  Wales  he  had  married 
a  diRt&ut  cousin,  Ellin  Owen,  and  on  her  death,  child 
less,  he  took  t4>  vitf,  many  years  later,  her  younger  sis- 
ter, Qainor : '  for  these  Owens,  our  kinsmen,  had  al«o 
become  Friends,  and  had  followed  my  grandfather's 
example  in  Ica^nng  their  home  in  Merionethshire.  To 
this  second  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1713,  were 
bom  my  aunt,  Oaiiior  Wynne,  and,  two  years  later, 
my  father,  John  Wynne.  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  either  grandparent  Both  lie  in  the  ground  at 
Menon  Meeting- house,  nndcr  nameless,  unmarked 
graves,  after  the  manner  of  Friends.     I  like  it  not 

My  father,  )>eing  a  stem  and  silent  man,  must 
needs  be  caught  by  his  very  opposite,  and,  accord- 
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iiig  to  this  law  of  oar  nature,  fell  in  love  with  Marie 
Beaavais,  the  orphan  of  a  French  gentleman  who 
had  become  a  Quaker,  and  was  of  that  part  of  France 
called  the  Midi.  Of  this  marriage  I  was  the  oalj 
inirTiving  offspring,  my  Bister  Ellin  dying  when  I 
was  an  infant.  I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Penn,  im 
JatmaryS,  1753,at9P.il. 
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I  HAVE  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  aee  tli« 
I  house  in  which  I  lived  in  my  youth.  It 
I  Btood  in  the  city  of  Penn,  back  from  the 
I  low  bluit  of  Dock  Creek,  near  to  Walnut 
I  street.  The  garden  stretched  down  to 
the  water,  and  before  the  door  were  still  left  on  either 
side  two  great  hemlock-spruces,  which  must  have 
been  part  of  the  noble  woods  under  which  the  first 
settlers  found  shelter.  Behind  the  house  was  a  sepa- 
rate building,  long  and  low,  in  which  all  the  cook- 
ing was  done,  and  upstairs  were  the  rooms  where 
the  sUves  dwelt  apart 

The  great  garden  stretched  westward  as  far  as 
Third  street,  and  was  full  of  fine  fruit-trees,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  melons,  first  brought  hither  in  one  of 
my  father's  ships.  Herbs  and  simples  were  not  want- 
ing, nor  berries,  for  all  good  housewives  in  those  dayi« 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  treat  colds  and  the  lesser 
maladies  with  simples,  as  they  were  called,  and  to  pi-o- 
vide  abundantly  jams  and  conserves  of  divers  kinds. 
There  were  many  Sowers  too,  and  my  mother  luved 
to  make  a  home  here  for  the  wildings  she  found  in 
the  governor's  woods.  I  have  heard  her  regret  that 
the  moat  delicious  of  all  the  growths  of  spring,  the 
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ground-sweet,  which  I  think  they  now  call  arbattu, 
would  not  prosper  out  of  its  forest  shelter. 

The  house  was  of  black  and  red  brick,  and  double ; 
that  is,  with  two  windows  on  each  side  of  a  white 
Doric  doorway,  having  something  portly  about  it.  I 
use  the  word  as  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it :  a  house  of 
port,  with  a  look  of  sufficiency,  and,  too,  of  ready 
hospitality,  which  was  dne,  I  think,  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  door  being  open  a  good  part  of  the  year. 
I  recall  also  the  bull's-eye  of  thick  glass  in  the  npper 
half -door,  and  below  it  a  great  brass  knocker.  In  the 
white  shntters  were  cut  crescentic  openings,  which 
looked  at  night  like  h&lf-shut  eyes  when  there  were 
lights  within  the  rooms.  In  the  hall  were  hung  on 
pegs  leathern  buckets.  They  were  painted  green, 
and  bore,  in  yellow  letters,  "Fire"  and  "J,  W." 

The  day  I  went  to  school  for  the  first  time  is  very 
clear  in  my  memory.  I  can  see  myself,  a  stout  UtUe 
fellow  about  eight  years  old,  clad  in  gray  homespun, 
with  breeches,  low  shoes,  and  a  low,  flat  beaver  hat 
I  can  hear  my  mother  say,  "  Here  are  two  big  apples 
for  thy  master,"  it  being  the  custom  so  to  propitiate 
pedagogues.  Often  afterward  I  took  eggs  in  a  little 
basket,  or  flowers,  and  others  did  tlie  like. 

"  Now  run !  run ! "  she  cried,  "  and  be  a  good  boy ; 
mn,  or  thou  wilt  be  late."  And  she  clapped  her 
hands  as  I  sped  away,  now  and  then  looking  back 
over  my  shoulder. 

I  remember  as  well  my  return  home  to  this  solid 
house,  this  first  day  of  my  going  to  school.  One  is 
apt  to  associate  events  with  persons,  and  my  mother 
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stood  leaning  on  the  balf-door  as  I  oame  ranning 
back.  She  was  some  little  reassured  to  see  me  smil- 
tug,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  been  mightily  scared 
at  my  uew  venture. 

This  sweet  and  most  tender-hearted  lady  wore,  as 
you  may  like  tu  know,  a  gray  gown,  and  a  blue  chintz 
apron  fasteued  over  the  shonlderu  with  wide  bands. 
On  her  head  was  a  ver^'  broa4l-brinimed  white  beaver 
hat,  low  in  the  orown,  and  tied  by  silk  cords  nnder 
her  chin.  She  had  a  gn:at  quantity  of  brown  hair, 
among  wliich  waii  one  wide  strand  of  gray.  This 
she  had  from  youth,  I  liuve  been  told.  It  was  all 
ver}'  silken,  and  so  curly  tlmt  it  was  ever  in  rebellion 
against  tlie  custom  of  Friends,  whii-b  would  have  had 
it  flat  on  the  temples.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  it  so,  for, 
whether  at  the  back  or  at  the  front,  it  was  wont  to 
escape  in  lai^  curls.  Nor  do  I  think  she  dialiked 
this  worldly  wilfidness,  for  which  nature  had  pro- 
%'ided  an  unanswerable  excuse.  She  had  serious  blue 
eyes,  verj-  large  and  wide  open,  so  that  the  clear  white 
was  seen  all  around  the  blue,  and  with  a  constant  look 
as  if  of  gentle  snrprise.  In  middle  life  she  was 
still  pliant  and  well  rounded,  with  a  certain  compli- 
ment of  fresli  pretliuess  in  whatever  gesture  she 
addressed  to  friend  or  guest.  Some  said  it  was  a 
French  way,  and  indeed  she  made  more  use  of  her 
han<ls  in  speech  than  was  common  among  people  of 
British  race. 

Her  goodness  seems  to  me  to  have  been  instinc- 
tive, and  to  have  ni-eded  neither  thought  nor  effort. 
Iler  faulta,  as  I  tiduk  of  her,  were  mostly  snob  as 
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arise  from  excess  of  loving  and  of  noble  moods. 
She  wonld  be  lavieh  where  she  had  better  have  been 
merely  generonB,  or  rash  where  some  wonld  have 
lacked  even  the  commoner  qualities  of  courage.  In- 
deed, as  to  this,  she  feared  no  one— neither  my  grave 
father  nor  the  grimmest  of  inquisitive  committees  of 
Friends. 

As  I  came  she  set  those  laj^,  childlike  eyes  on  me, 
and  opening  the  lower  half-door,  cried  out : 

"  I  could  scarce  wait  for  thee !  I  wish  I  conld  have 
gone  with  thee,  Hagh ;  and  was  it  dreadful  1  Come, 
let  ns  see  thy  little  book.  And  did  they  praise  thy 
reading  t  Didst  thou  tell  them  I  taught  thee  t  There 
are  girls,  I  hear,"  and  so  on— a  way  she  had  of  ask- 
ing many  qaestioDS  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

As  we  chatted  we  passed  through  the  ball,  where 
tall  mahogany  chairs  stood  dark  against  the  white- 
washed walls,  such  as  were  in  all  the  rooms.  Joyous 
at  escape  from  school,  and  its  confinement  of  three 
long,  weary  hours,  from  eight  to  eleven,  I  dropped 
my  mother's  band,  and,  running  a  little,  slid  down 
the  long  entry  over  the  thinly  sanded  floor,  and  then 
slipping,  came  down  with  a  rueful  countenance,  as 
nature,  foreseeing  results,  meant  that  a  boy  shoirid 
descend  when  his  legs  fail  him.  My  mother  sat  down 
on  a  settle,  and  spread  out  both  palms  toward  me, 
laughing,  and  crying  out ; 

"  So  near  are  joy  and  grief,  my  friends,  in  this 
world  of  sorrow." 

This  was  said  so  exactly  with  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  a  famous  preacher  of  our  Meeting  that  even 
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I,  a  lad  then  of  only  eight  years,  reco^ised  the 
imitHtion.  Indeed,  ehe  was  wonderful  at  this  trick 
of  niiinicr}',  a  thing  mnRt  odious  to  Friends.  Ab 
I  fiRiilcd,  hearing  her,  I  was  aware  of  my  father 
in  the  open  dnorwHv  of  the  sitting-rooin,  tall,  strong, 
with  much  iroii-graj'  liuir.  Within  I  saw  several 
Friendii,  large  roisy  inou  in  drab,  with  horn  buttooB 
and  straight  collars,  their  stout  legs  clad  iu  dork  silk 
boKe,  without  the  past«  or  silver  buckles  then  in  use. 
All  wore  broad-brimmed,  low  beavers,  and  tiieir 
gold-headed  caoes  rested  between  their  knees. 

My  father  said  to  me,  in  bis  sharp  way, "  Take  thy 
noise  out  into  the  orchartl.  The  child  disturbs  us, 
wife.  Thou  shouldst  know  better.  A  committee  of 
overseers  is  with  me."  He  disliked  the  name  Marie, 
and  was  never  heard  to  use  it,  nor  even  its  English 
equivalent. 

Upon  this  the  dear  lady  murmured,  "  Let  tu  fly, 
Hugh,"  and  she  ran  on  tiptoe  along  the  hall  with 
me,  while  my  father  closed  the  door.  "  Come,"  she 
added,  "  and  see  the  floor.  I  niu  proud  of  it  We 
have  friends  to  eat  diimer  with  us  at  two." 

The  gr«at  room  where  we  took  oiir  meals  is  still 
dear  in  my  mind.  The  floor  was  two  inches  deep  in 
white  sand,  in  which  were  cnrefully  traced  xigzag 
lines,  with  odd  pattenis  in  the  corners,  A  bare 
table  of  well-niltlx-d  mahogany  stood  in  the  middle, 
with  a  thin  board  or  two  laid  ou  the  sand,  that  the 
table  might  be  set  without  disturbing  the  patterns. 
In  the  comers  were  glass-covered  buffets,  full  of  sil- 
ver and  Uelft  ware ;  and  a  punch-bowl  of  Chelsea  wao 
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on  the  broad  window-ledge,  with  ft  Bilver-inoanted 
cocoanat  ladle. 

"The  floor  is  pretty,"  she  said,  regarding  it  with 
pride,  "  and  I  woold  make  flowers  too,  but  that  thy 
father  thinks  it  vain,  and  Friend  Pemberton  woidd 
set  his  bridge  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  look  at  me, 
until  I  said  naughty  words,  oh,  very !  Come  out ;  I 
will  find  thee  some  ripe  damsons,  and  save  thee  o^e 
for  thy  supper,  if  Friend  Warder  does  not  eat  it  all. 
HeiflalitUeman,aiideatBmach.  A  solicitous  man," 
and  she  became  of  a  sudden  the  person  she  had  in 
mind,  looking  somehow  feeble  and  cautious  and  un- 
easy, with  arms  at  length,  and  the  palms  turned 
forward,  so  that  I  knew  it  for  Joseph  Warder,  a  fre- 
quent caller,  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

"  Wliat  is  BO— solicitous  1"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  too  fearful  concerning  what  may  be  thought 
of  him.  Vanity,  vanity !  Come,  let  us  run  down  the 
garden.  Canst  thou  catch  me,  Hoght"  And  with 
this  she  fled  away,  under  the  back  stoop  and  through 
the  trees,  light  and  active,  her  curls  tumbling  out, 
while  I  hnrried  after  her,  mindful  of  damsons,  and 
wondering  how  mnch  cake  Friend  Warder  would 
leave  for  my  comfort  at  evening. 

Dear,  ever  dear  lady,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
years '.  None  was  like  you,  and  none  as  dear,  save 
one  who  had  as  brave  a  soul,  but  far  other  ways  and 
charms. 

And  thus  began  my  life  at  school,  to  which  I  went 
twice  a  day,  my  father  not  approving  of  the  plan  of 
three  sessions  a  day,  which  was  common,  nor,  for 
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jome  reason,  I  know  not  what,  of  schools  kept  by 
Friends.  So  it  was  that  I  set  out  before  eight,  and 
went  again  from  two  to  four.  My  niaster,  David 
Dove,  kept  his  school  in  Vidall's  Alley,  nigh  to 
Chestnut,  above  Second.  There  were  many  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  the  former  John  Warder,  and  Graydon, 
who  wrote  certain  memoirs  long  after.  His  mother, 
A  widow,  kept  boarders  in  the  great  Slat#-roof  House 
near  by ;  for  in  those  days  this  was  a  common  re- 
source of  decayed  gentlewomen,  and  by  no  means 
affected  their  social  position.  Here  came  many 
officers  (o  stay,  and  their  red  coats  used  to  please  my 
eyes  as  I  went  by  the  porch,  whore  at  evening  I  saw 
them  smoking  long  pipes,  and  saying  not  wry  nice 
things  of  the  local  gentn-,  or  of  the  women  as  they 
passed  by,  and  calling  "  Mohair ! "  after  the  gentle- 
men, a  manner  of  army  word  of  contempt  for  citizeQ.t. 
I  liked  well  enough  the  freedom  I  now  enjoyed,  and 
found  it  to  my  fancy  to  wander  a  little  on  my  way  to 
school,  although  usually  I  followed  the  creek,  and, 
where  Second  street  croftsed  it,  lingered  on  the  bridge 
to  wat«h  the  barges  or  ^Jeys  come  up  at  full  of  tide 
to  the  back  of  the  wareliouses  on  the  northeast  bank. 
I  have  obsor^-ed  that  t^'uchers  are  often  eccentric, 
and  sorely  Davi<l  Dove  was  uo  exception,  nor  do  I 
DOW  know  why  so  wld  a  person  was  clioseii  by  many 
for  the  care  of  ytnith.  I  fancy  my  mother  liad  to  do 
with  the  choice  in  my  case,  and  was  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  Dove  rarely  used  tlie  binih,  but  had  a 
fueer  fancy  for  setting  culprits  on  a  stool,  with  the 
tHreh  switch  stuck  in  the  back  of  the  jacket,  ao  as  to 
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(tend  up  beliind  the  head.  I  hated  this,  and  wonld 
rather  have  been  birched  secundum  artem  than  to 
have  seen  the  girls  giggling  at  me.  I  changed  my 
opinion  later. 

Thus  my  uneventful  life  ran  on,  while  I  learned  to 
write,  and  acqnired,  with  other  simple  knowledge, 
enough  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  fit  me  for  entrance  at 
the  academy,  which  Dr.  Frankliii  bad  founded  in  1750, 
in  the  hall  on  Fourth  street,  built  for  Whitefield's 
preaching. 

At  this  time  I  fell  much  into  the  company  of  John 
Warder,  a  lad  of  my  own  age,  and  a  son  of  that 
Joseph  who  liked  cake,  and  was,  as  my  mother  said, 
solicitous.  Must  of  the  games  of  boys  were  not 
esteemed  fitting  by  Friends,  and  hence  we  were 
Bomewhat  limited  in  our  resources ;  but  to  fish  in  the 
creek  we  were  free ;  also  to  haunt  the  ships  and  hear 
sea  yams,  and  to  skate  in  winter,  were  not  forbidden. 
Jack  Warder  I  took  to  because  he  was  full  of  stories, 
and  would  imagine  what  things  might  chance  to  my 
father's  ships  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  why,  in  those 
early  days,  he  liked  me,  I  do  not  know. 

Our  school  life  with  Dove  ended  after  four  year* 
in  an  odd  fashion.  I  was  then  about  twelve,  and 
had  become  a  vigorous,  daring  boy,  with,  as  it  now 
seems  to  me,  something  of  the  fortunate  gaiety  of 
my  mother.  Other  lads  thought  it  singular  that  in 
peril  I  became  strangely  vivacious ;  but  underneath 
I  had  a  share  of  the  relentless  firmness  of  my  father, 
and  of  his  vast  disUke  of  failure,  and  of  his  love  of 
truth.    I  have  often  thought  that  the  father  in  me 
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Raved  me  from  the  conseqaenecs  of  m  much  of  my 
iiiotber's  gentler  nation  aa  might  have  done  me  harm 
io  the  mde  confliotA  of  life. 

Da^-id  Dove,  among  oUior  odd  waj-s,  devised  a  phui 
for  i»iini8hing  the  nnpunctual  which  had  cousider- 
iible  success.  One  day,  when  I  had  tar  overutayt-d 
the  hour  of  eight,  by  reason  of  having  climbed  into 
Friend  Pemberton's  gardens,  where  I  was  tempted  by 
many  greea  apples,  I  was  met  by  four  older  boys.  One 
had  a  lantern,  which,  with  much  laughter,  he  tied 
about  my  neck,  and  one,  marching  before,  rang  a  bell. 
I  had  seen  this  queer  punishment  fall  on  others,  and 
certainly  the  amosement  shown  by  people  in  the 
Btreeta  would  not  have  hurt  me  compared  with  the 
advantage  of  pockets  full  of  applet,  had  I  not  of  a 
sudden  seen  my  father,  who  usually  breakfasted  at 
six,  and  was  at  bis  warehouse  by  seven.  He  Iookt.<d 
at  me  composedly,  but  went  past  us  sa^-ing  nothing. 

On  my  return  abont  eleven,  he  unluckily  met  ine 
in  the  garden,  for  I  had  gone  the  back  way  in  order 
to  liide  my  apples.  I  had  au  unpleasant  half-hour, 
despite  my  mother's  tears,  and  was  seut  at  once  u> 
confess  to  Friend  James  Pemberton.  The  good 
man  said  I  was  a  naughty  lK>y,  but  must  come  later 
when  the  apples  were  n-d  ripe,  and  I  should  take  all 
I  wanted,  and  I  might  fetch  with  itie  another  boy, 
or  even  two.  I  never  forgot  thiif,  and  did  him  some 
good  turns  in  after-years,  and  right  ffUdly  too. 

In  my  own  mind  I  Biis(>ciHt«d  David  Dove  with 
this  painful  interview  with  my  father.  I  diHhk<-d 
him  the  more  becouM,  when  the  prooestuou  entered 
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the  seliool,  a  little  girl  for  whom  Warder  and  I  had 
a  boy  friendship,  in  place  of  langhing,  as  did  the  rest, 
for  some  reason  began  to  cry.  This  angered  the 
master,  who  had  the  lack  of  self-control  often  seen  in 
eccentric  people.  He  asked  why  she  cried,  and  on 
her  sobbing  out  that  it  was  becaase  she  was  aorrj- 
for  me,  he  bade  her  take  off  her  stays.  These  being 
stiff,  and  worn  oatEdde  the  gown,  would  have  made 
the  punishment  of  the  birch  on  the  shoolders  of  tri- 
fling moment 

As  it  was  osnal  to  whip  girls  at  school,  the  little 
maid  said  nothing,  bnt  did  as  she  was  bid,  taking  a 
sharp  birching  without  s  cry.  Meanwhile  I  sat  with 
my  head  in  my  hands,  and  my  fingers  in  my  ears  lest 
I  should  hear  her  weeping.  After  school  that  even- 
ing, when  all  but  Warder  and  I  had  wandered  home, 
I  wrote  on  the  ontside  wall  of  Uie  school-honse  with 
chalk,  "  David  Dove  Is  A  Cruel  Beast,"  and  went 
away  somewhat  better  contented. 

Kow,  with  all  his  seeming  dislike  to  use  the  rod, 
David  had  tnms  of  severity,  and  then  he  was  far 
more  brutal  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Therefore  it  did  not  surprise  us  next  morning  that 
the  earlier  scholars  were  looking  with  wonder  and 
alarm  at  the  sentence  on  the  wall,  when  Dove,  ap- 
pearing behind  us,  ordered  ns  to  enter  at  once. 

Going  to  his  desk,  he  pat  on  his  spectacles,  which 
then  were  worn  astride  of  the  nose.  In  a  minute  he 
set  on  below  them  a  second  pair,  and  this  we  knew  to 
be  a  signal  of  coming  violence.  Then  he  stood  up, 
and  asked  who  had  written  the  opprobrious  epithet 
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on  thf>  walL  As  no  oae  rpplied,  he  asked  eevenl  in 
tiini,  hut  h»*kily  vhom  the  girlK,  thinking,  perhaps 
that  they  would  weakly  Ix-tray  the  dinner.  Soon  lie 
lo»t  patienee,  Htid  cried  out  he  would  give  a  king'^ 
pound  to  kuow. 

Wheo  he  had  said  thix  over  iind  over,  I  began  to 
reflt>ct  that,  if  he  had  any  n-al  idea  of  doing  an  he 
pmniiMHl,  a  ]>ound  was  a  ^rn-at  xuni,  and  to  consider 
what  might  Im>  done  with  it  in  the  way  of  marhleH  nf 
Amstenlani,  ttiiw,  and  of  certain  nuieh-desired  l>ook«, 
for  now  thiH  latter  t«>nii>tation  was  upon  me,  a«  it 
has  hecn  ever  since.  As  I  »ut,  and  Dove  thondenvl, 
I  rt-memlx-n-d  how,  when  one  Staey,  with  an  oath, 
itKKured  my  father  that  hiR  word  waK  aa  good  as  his 
liond,  my  parent  said  dr^'ly  that  tliis  equality  left  him 
rre«-  to  cliooiie,  an<i  he  would  prefer  bis  bond.  I  suv 
no  way  to  what  wan  for  me  the  myHtcrions  Recuriiy 
of  a  Imnd,  hnt  I  did  cmeeive  of  some  need  to  stiffen 
the  promise  Dove  had  made  before  I  faced  th«' 
I>enalty. 

I'pon  this  I  held  np  a  hand,  and  the  master  cri)-d, 
"What  iaitT" 

I  said,  "  Master,  if  a  boy  should  teD  thee  would^t 
thou  surely  give  a  pound  T" 

At  this  a  lad  called  "  Shame ! "  thinking  I  wa«  » 
telltale. 

When  Dove  called  silence  and  renewed  his  pledge, 
I,  overbold,  said,  "  Master,  I  did  it.  and  now  wilt 
thou  please  to  give  me  a  pound— a  king's  itoundf 

"  I  will  give  thee  a  pounding '.  ~  he  nmm) ;  and 
apoD  tbi«  came  down  from  his  raised  form,  and  gave 
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me  ft  beating  bo  terrible  and  cruel  that  at  laat  the 
girls  cried  aloud,  and  he  let  me  drop  on  the  floor, 
sore  and  angry.  I  lay  still  awhile,  and  then  went  to 
my  seat  As  I  bent  over  my  desk,  it  was  rather  the 
sense  that  I  had  been  wronged,  than  the  pain  of  the 
blows,  which  troabied  me. 

After  school,  refusing  speech  to  any,  I  walked 
home,  and  ministered  to  my  poor  little  bruised  body 
as  I  best  could.  Now  this  being  a  Saturday,  and 
therefore  a  half-holiday,  I  at«  at  two  with  my  father 
and  mother. 

Presently  my  father,  detecting  my  nneasy  move- 
ments, said, "  Hast  thou  been  birched  to-day,  and  f<^ 
what  badness  T  " 

Upon  this  my  mother  said  softly,  "  What  is  it,  my 
son  T  Have  no  fear."  And  this  gentleness  being  too 
much  for  me,  I  fell  to  tears,  and  blurted  out  all  my 
little  tragedy. 

As  I  ended,  my  father  rose,  very  angry,  and  cried 
ont,  "  Come  this  way !  "  But  my  mother  caught  me, 
saying,  "No!  no!  Look,  Jobnl  see  his  poor  neck 
and  his  wrist !  What  a  brute !  I  tell  thee,  thou 
slialt  not !  it  were  a  sin.  Leave  him  to  me,"  and  she 
thrust  me  behind  her  as  if  for  safety. 

To  my  surprise,  he  s^d,  "  As  thou  wilt,"  and  my 
mother  hurried  me  away.  We  had  a  grave,  sweet 
talk,  and  there  it  ended  for  a  time.  I  learned  that, 
after  all,  the  woman's  was  the  stronger  wilL  I  was 
put  to  bed  and  declared  to  have  a  fever,  and  given 
sulphur  and  treacle,  and  kept  out  of  the  paternal 
paths  for  a  mournful  day  of  enforced  rest 
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On  the  Monday  following  I  went  to  school  aa 
usual,  but  not  witliout  four  of  Dove.  Whfii  we  were 
all  buBj',  about  ten  o'cloi'k,  I  wan  amazed  tu  hear  my 
father's  voice.  He  stood  before  the  desk,  and  ad- 
dressed Master  Dove  in  a  loud  voice,  meauiug,  1 
suppose,  to  be  heard  by  all  of  ua. 

"  David  Dove,"  he  said,  "  my  Kon  hittli  been  guilty 
of  disrespect  to  thee,  and  to  thy  office.  I  do  not  say 
he  has  lied,  for  it  is  my  belief  (hat  thou  art  truly  an 
unjust  and  cruel  beaitt.  As  for  his  sin,  he  baa  Buf- 
fered enough  [I  felt  glad  of  thiu  final  opinion] ;  but 
a  bargain  was  made.  He,  on  his  )>art,  for  a  couBid- 
eratiou  of  one  pound  sterling,  was  to  tell  thee  who 
wrote  certain  words.  He  has  |>a)d  thee  and  thou 
hast  taken  interest  out  of  his  skin.  Indeed,  Friend 
Hhylock,  I  think  he  weighs  less  by  a  i>ouud.  Thou 
wilt  give  him  hia  pound.  Master  David." 

Ut>on  this  a  litth  maid  near  by  smiled  at  me, 
and  Warder  punched  me  in  the  ribs.  Master  Dove 
was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  answered  that  there 
wan  no  law  to  make  him  pay,  and  that  he  had  spoken 
lightly,  as  one  might  say,  "  I  would  give  this  or  that 
to  know."     But  my  father  replietl  at  once : 

"The  boy  trusted  thee,  and  was  aa  go<Ml  as  Id^ 
word.  1  advise  thee  to  [>ay.  As  thou  art  Master  to 
punish  boys,  so  will  I,  David,  utu-  thy  birch  on  the*' 
at  need,  an<]  trust  to  the  great  Mastt-r  to  re4.*kou  with 
me  if  I  am  wrong." 

All  this  he  itaid  so  fiercfly  that  I  trembled  with 
joy,  and  hoped  that  Uove  would  deny  him ;  but,  in 
place  of  thu,  he  muttered  sometliiug  about  Meeting 
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and  Friends,  and  meanvhile  Bearched  his  pockets 
and  broQght  out  a  guinea.  This  my  father  dropped 
into  his  breeches  pocket,  saying,  "The  sbilliog  will 
be  for  interest "  (a  guinea  being  a  shilling  over  a 
king's  pound).  After  this,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
"  Come  with  me,  Hugh,"  and  went  out  of  the  school- 
house,  I  following  after,  very  well  pleased,  and  think- 
ing of  my  guinea.  I  dared  not  ask  for  it,  and  I 
think  he  forgot  it.  He  went  along  homeward,  with 
his  head  bent  and  his  hands  behind  his  back.  In 
common,  he  walked  with  his  head  up  and  his  chin  set 
forward,  as  though  he  did  a  little  look  down  on  the 
world  of  other  men ;  and  this  in  truth  he  did,  being 
at  least  six  feet  three  inches  in  his  stocking-feet,  and 
with  no  lack  of  proportion  in  waist  or  chest. 

Next  day  I  asked  my  mother  of  my  guinea,  but  she 
laughed  gaily,  and  threw  up  her  hands,  and  cried, "  A 
bad  debt  \  a  bad  debt,  Hugh !  Dost  thou  want  more 
interest!  Uy  father  used  to  say  they  had  a  proverb 
in  the  Midi,  '  If  the  devil  owe  thee  money  it  were 
best  to  lose  it.'  Le  diablet  Oh,  what  am  I  saying  t 
Mon  fils,  forget  thy  debt.  What  did  thy  father  say ! " 
And  I  told  it  again  to  her  amusement ;  but  she  said 
at  last,  very  seriously : 

"  It  has  disturbed  thy  father  as  never  before  did 
anything  since  he  would  not  join  with  Friend  Brad- 
ford against  the  Stamp  Act.  I  would  I  had  seen  him 
then,  or  this  time.  I  like  sometimes  to  see  a  strong 
man  in  just  anger.  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  what  did  I 
say  I  I  am  but  half  a  Quaker,  I  fear."  My  mother 
never  would  turn  away  from  the  creed  of  her  peo 
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pie,  but  she  did  not  alt^^ther  fancy  the  ways  of 
Friends. 

"  Eb,  man  fiU,  sometimes  I  say  nangb^  vorda. 
Give  me  a  sweet  little  pat  on  the  cheek  for  my  bad- 
ness,  and  always  come  to  me  with  all  thy  trooblea." 
Then  I  kissed  lier,  and  we  went  out  to  play  bide-«ad- 
flnd  in  the  orchard. 

My  father's  fn^m,  sarcagtio  hnmoor  left  bim  m 
years  weut  ou,  and  h<;  became  as  entirely  seriona 
u  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  be.  I  think  on  thia  oooa- 
■ioD  bis  after^nnoyance,  which  endured  for  days, 
was  more  because  of  ha^in^  threatened  Dove  than 
for  any  other  cause.  He  no  doubt  regarded  me  as 
tbfl  maker  of  the  mischief  wbieh  had  tempted  him 
for  a  moment  to  forget  himself,  aod  for  many  a  day 
his  unjust  severity  proved  that  lie  did  not  readily 
foi^ve.  But  so  it  was  always.  My  mother  never 
failed  to  understand  me.  which  my  father  seemed 
rarely  able  to  do.  If  I  did  ill  he  nsed  the  strap  with 
little  menry,  but  neither  in  these  early  years,  nor  in 
those  which  foUowi^l,  did  he  ever  frive  me  a  word  of 
praise.  Many  years  afterward  I  found  a  guinea  in  a 
folded  paper,  laid  away  in  my  father's  desk.  On  the 
outer  cover  he  had  written,  "  This  l>elonga  to  Hngb. 
He  were  betl*r  without  it." 

My  mother  wArce  ever  let  slip  her  little  French  ex- 
pletives or  phraws  in  my  father's  hearing.  He  hated 
all  French  things,  and  deelnnKl  the  language  did  not 
ring  true— that  it  was  a  slippery  tongue,  in  which  it 
was  easy  to  lie.  A  pn)ud,  t!tn)iig  mmi  he  was  in 
tfaoae  days,  of  fixed  beliefs,  and  of  unchanging  k^- 
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alty  to  the  king.  Id  his  own  house  he  was  feared  by 
his  son,  his  clerks,  and  his  servants ;  but  not  by  my 
mother,  vho  charmed  him,  as  she  did  all  other  men, 
and  had  in  most  things  her  desire. 

Outside  of  his  own  walls  few  men  cared  to  oppose 
him.  He  was  rich,  and  coldly  despotic ;  a  man  exact 
and  jnst  in  bnsiness,  but  well  able,  and  as  willing,  to 
help  with  a  free  hand  whatever  cause  was  of  interest 
to  Friends.  My  Aunt  Qainor,  a  little  his  senior,  was 
one  of  the  few  over  whom  he  had  no  manner  of  con- 
trol. She  went  her  own  way,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
his  way,  as  I  shall  make  more  clear  by  and  by. 

Two  days  later  I  was  takeii  to  the  academy,  or  the 
oolite,  as  some  called  it,  which  is  now  the  university. 
My  father  wrote  my  name,  as  you  may  see  it  in  the 
catalogue,  and  his  own  signature,  with  the  date  of  6th 
month  4th,  1765.  Beneath  it  is  theentry  of  John  War- 
der and  his  father,  Joseph ;  for  Jack  had  also  been 
removed  from  Dove's  dominion  because  of  what  my 
father  said  to  Joseph,  a  man  always  pliable,  and  ad- 
vised to  do  what  larger  men  thought  good.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  my  friend  Jack  and  I  were  by  good 
fortune  kept  in  constant  reliition.  Our  schoolmate, 
the  small  maid  so  slight  of  limb,  so  dark  and 
te&rfnl,  was  soon  sent  away  to  live  with  an  aunt 
in  Bristol,  on  the  Delaware,  having  become  an 
orphan  by  the  death  of  her  mother.  Darthea  Pen- 
iston  passed  out  of  my  life  for  many  years,  having 
been,  through  the  accident  of  her  tenderness,  the 
means  for  me  of  a  complete  and  fortunate  change. 
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■he  Hoadrmr  was.  And  fitill  U,  a  plain 
1  brick  buildinff,  RPt  hack  from  Pourtb 
I  street,  and  having  a  lar|regTa%'elle<lB|)ace 
I  in  front  and  alfut  at  the  hack.  The  main 
1  fiehool-mom  oeenpiwl  its  whole  westward 
length,  and  upstairs  was  a  vatit  room,  with  bare  joists 
abort',  in  which,  by  Wrtue  of  the  deed  of  gift,  any 
Christian  sect  was  free  t'>  worship  if  temporarily  de- 
prived of  a  home.  Here  the  fcreat  Whitefield  preached, 
and  here  generations  of  Iwj-b  were  taught  Behind 
the  western  playground  was  the  praveyard  of  Christ 
Chtireh.  He  was  thought  a  brave  lad  who,  after 
sr:hooI  at  dusk  in  winter,  dared  to  climb  over  and 
■eanth  around  tlie  tombs  of  the  sileut  dead  for  a  lost 
ball  or  what  not. 

I  was  mightily  afraid  of  the  academy.  The  birch 
was  used  often  and  with  severity,  and,  as  I  soon 
found,  there  was  war  between  the  boys  and  the 
tiiwD  fellows  who  lived  to  north  and  east.  I  was 
also  to  diMvtver  other  annoyances  quite  as  little  to 
the  taste  of  tViends.  HUch  as  stone  fights  or  snowball 
rtkirmishfs.  Did  time  permit,  I  should  like  well  to 
linger  long  over  this  school  life.    The  college,  as  il 
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was  officially  called,  had  a  great  repntation,  and  its 
eariy  catalogues  are  rich  with  names  of  those  who 
made  an  empire.  This  task  I  leave  to  other  pens, 
and  hasten  to  tell  my  own  personal  story. 

In  my  frieud  Jack  Warder's  joomal  there  is  a  kind 
page  or  two  as  to  what  manner  of  lad  I  was  in  bis 
remembrance  of  me  In  after-years,  i  like  to  think 
it  was  a  tme  picture. 

"When  Hugh  W3mne  and  I  went  to  school  at 
the  academy  on  Fourth  street,  south  of  Arch,  I  used 
to  envy  him  bis  strength.  At  twelve  he  was  as  tall 
as  are  most  lads  at  sixteen,  bat  possessed  of  such 
activity  and  muscular  power  as  are  rarely  seen,  bid- 
ding  fur  to  attain,  as  he  did  later,  the  height  and 
maaave  build  of  his  father.  Ke  was  a  great  lover 
of  risk,  and  not,  as  I  have  always  been,  fearful 
When  we  took  apples,  after  the  fashion  of  all  Adam's 
young  descendants,  he  was  as  like  as  not  to  give 
them  away.  I  think  he  went  with  us  on  these,  and 
some  wilder  errands,  chiefly  because  of  his  fondness 
for  danger,  a  thing  I  could  never  comprehend.  He 
still  has  his  mother's  great  eyes  of  bine,  and  a  fair, 
dear  skin.  Ood  bless  him!  Had  I  never  known 
him  I  might  perhaps  have  been,  as  to  one  thing,  a 
bi^ipier  man,  but  I  had  been  less  deserving  of  snob 
good  fortune  as  has  come  to  me  in  life.  For  this  is 
one  of  the  uses  of  friends :  that  we  consider  how  snob 
and  such  a  thing  we  are  moved  to  do  might  appear 
to  them.  And  this  for  one  of  my  kind,  who  have 
bad— nay,  who  have— many  weaknesses,  has  been 
why  Hugh  Wynne  counts  for  so  much  to  me. 
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"We,  with  two  other  smalltr  Iniya,  were,  at  that 
time,  the  only  Boag  of  Friends  ut  the  Hcademy,  uid 
were,  thanks  to  the  brute  Dove,  better  grounded  10 
the  humanities  than  were  some,  although  we  were 
late  iu  eotering." 

I  leave  this  and  other  extracts  as  they  were  writ 
A  more  upright  gentleman  than  John  Warder  I 
know  not,  uor  did  ever  know.  ^Iiat  be  meant  by 
his  weaknesses  I  cannot  tell,  and  as  to  the  meaning 
of  one  phrase,  which  he  does  not  here  explain,  these 
pages  shall  perhaps  discover. 

Not  long  after  our  entrance  at  the  academy,  my 
father  charged  me  one  nioruing  with  a  note  to  my 
aunt,  Gainor  Wynne,  which  I  was  to  deliver  when 
the  morning  session  was  over.  As  this  would  make 
nie  late,  in  case  lii-r  absence  delayed  a  reply,  I  waa 
to  remain  and  eat  my  midday  meal.  My  father  was 
loath  always  to  call  upon  his  sister.  She  had  early 
retnmed  to  the  creed  of  ber  ancestors,  and  sat  on 
Sundays  in  a  great  square  pew  at  Clirist  Church,  to 
listen  to  the  Rev.  Robert  JeDtiings.  Hither,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1763,  my  auut  took  me,  to  my  father's  in- 
dignation, to  hear  the  great  Mr.  Whitefleld  preach. 

Neither  Aunt  Gainor'ii  creed,  dress,  house,  Dor 
society  pleased  her  brother,  iihe  had  early  madd 
clear,  iu  her  d<>ci8ivc  way,  that  [  was  to  be  her  heir, 
and  she  was,  I  may  add,  a  woman  of  large  estate.  I 
was  allowed  to  nsit  her  as  1  pleased.  Indeed,  I  did 
■o  often.  I  liked  no  one  better,  always  excepting  my 
mother.  Why,  with  my  father's  knowledge  of  her 
views,  I  was  thus  left  free  1  caunot  say.    He  waa 
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the  last  of  men  to  satirifice  Ms  belies  to  motiTefl 
of  gain. 

When  I  knocked  at  die  door  of  her  house  on  Arch 
Btreet,  opposite  the  Friends'  Meeting-hoose,  a  black 
bo;,  dressed  as  a  page,  let  me  in.  He  was  clad  in 
gray  armozine,  a  sort  of  corded  stuff,  with  red  but- 
tons, and  he  wore  a  red  turban.  As  my  aant  was 
gone  to  drive,  on  a  visit  to  that  Madam  Penn  who 
was  once  Miss  Allen,  I  was  in  no  huny,  and  was 
glad  to  look  abont  me.  The  parlour,  a  great  room 
with  three  windows  on  the  street,  afTorded  a  strange 
contrast  to  my  sober  home.  There  were  Smyrna 
mgB  on  a  polished  floor,  a  thing  almost  unheard  of. 
Indeed,  people  came  to  see  them.  The  furniture  was 
all  of  red  walnut,  and  carved  in  shells  and  flower  re- 
liefe.  There  were  so  many  tables,  little  and  larger, 
with  daw-feet  or  spindle-legs,  that  one  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  overturn  their  loads  of  Chinese  drag- 
ons, ivoiy  carvings,  grotesque  Delft  beasts,  and  fans, 
French  or  Spanish  or  of  the  Orient.  There  was  also 
a  spinet,  and  a  corner  closet  of  books,  of  which 
every  packet  brought  her  a  variety.  Upstairs  was  a 
fair  room  full  of  volumes,  big  and  little,  as  I  found 
to  my  joy  rather  later,  and  these  were  of  all  kinds : 
some  good,  and  some  of  them  queer,  or  naughty. 
Over  the  wide,  white  fireplace  was  a  portrait  of  her- 
self by  the  elder  Peale,  but  I  prefer  the  one  now  in 
my  library.  This  latter  hung,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
between  the  windows.  It  was  significant  of  my  aunt's 
idea  of  her  own  importance  that  she  should  have 
wished  to  possess  two  portraits  of  herself.    The  lat- 
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ter  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  ab» 
was  in  England  in  1750,  and  represents  her  as  a  fine, 
lai^  woman  with  features  which  were  too  big  for 
loveliness  in  youth,  but  in  after-yeare  went  well  with 
her  abnndant  gray  hair  and  unusual  stature ;  for,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  she  wau  tall,  of  vigorous  and  whole- 
some build  and  colour,  with  large,  well-shaped  hands, 
and  the  strength  of  a  man— I  mi^t  add,  too,  with 
the  independence  of  a  man.  She  went  her  own 
way,  conductod  the  business  of  her  estate,  which 
was  ample,  with  skill  and  ability,  and  asked  adnce 
from  no  one.  Like  my  fatlier,  she  had  a  liking  to 
oontrol  those  about  her,  was  restlessly  busy,  and 
was  never  so  pleased  as  when  engaged  in  arranging 
other  people's  lives,  or  meddling  with  the  making 
of  matches. 

To  this  ample  and  luxurious  house  came  the  bet- 
ter class  of  British  offlcers,  and  ombre  and  quadrille 
wen  often,  I  fear,  played  late  into  the  long  nighta  of 
winter.  Single  women,  after  a  certain  or  uncertain 
age,  were  given  a  brevet  title  of  "  Mistress."  Mis- 
tKM  Gainor  Wynne  lost  or  von  with  the  coolness  of 
■n  old  gambler,  and  this  habit,  perhaps  more  than 
ani^t  beside,  troubled  my  father.  Sinci>re  and  oon- 
aistent  in  his  views,  I  ttan  hardly  think  that  my 
fkther  was,  after  all,  nnable  to  resist  the  worldly  ad- 
vantage which  my  aunt  dt'clared  Khuuld  be  mine. 
It  was,  in  fact,  difficult  to  keep  me  out  of  the  obvi- 
ous riaka  this  bouse  and  company  provided  for  a 
yonng  person  like  mj-self.  He  must  have  trusted  hi 
the  influence  of  my  borne  to  keep  me  in  the  waya  of 
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FrieDds.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  as  r^;&rds  my 
tmibei's  motives,  that  my  AuDt  Oainor  was  my  only 
relative,  sinoe  of  the  Owens  none  were  left. 

Hy  mother  was  a  prime  favourite  with  this  master- 
fnl  liMly.  She  loved  nothing  better  than  to  give  her 
line  silk  petticoats  or  a  pearl-coloored  satin  gown ;  and 
if  this  should  Dowadaye  amaze  Friends,  let  them  but 
look  in  the  "  Observer,"  and  see  what  manner  of  fin- 
ery was  advertised  in  1778  as  stole  from  onr  friend, 
Sarah  Fisher,  sometime  Sarah  Logan,  a  much  re- 
spected member  of  Meeting.  In  this,  as  in  all  else, 
my  mother  had  her  way,  and,  like  some  of  the 
upper  class  of  Quakers,  wore  at  times  such  raiment 
as'  fifty  years  later  would  have  surely  brought  about 
s  visit  from  a  committee  of  overseers. 

Waiting  for  Aunt  Gainor,  I  fell  upon  an  open 
parcel  of  books  just  come  by  the  late  spring  packet. 
Among  these  turned  up  a  new  and  fine  edition  of 
"  Captain  Gulliver's  Travels,"  by  Mr.  Dean  Swift  I 
lit  first,  among  these  famous  adventures,  00  an  ex- 
traordinary passage,  so  wonderful,  indeed,  and  so 
amusing,  that  I  heard  not  the  entrance  of  my  father, 
who  at  the  door  had  met  my  auut,  and  with  her  some 
fine  ladies  of  the  governor's  set.  There  were  Mrs. 
FergDBon,  too  well  known  in  the  politics  of  later 
years,  but  now  only  a  beautiful  and  gay  woman, 
Madam  Allen,  and  Madam  Chew,  the  wife  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

They  were  eagerly  discussing,  and  laughingly  in- 
quiring of  my  father,  what  colour  of  masks  for  the 
street  was  to  be  preferred.    He  was  in  no  wise  em- 
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bairassed  by  these  fine  dameB,  and  never,  to  my 
thinking,  waa  wen  to  bettt^r  wivsntagfe  than  among 
what  he  caUed  "  world's  people."  lie  seemed  to  me 
more  really  at  home  than  among  Friends,  and  as  he 
towered,  tall,  and  gravely  courteoos  is  manner,  I 
thought  him  a  grand  gentleman. 

Ab  I  looked  up,  the  yoang  Miss  Chew,  who  after- 
ward married  Colonel  Eager  Howard,  was  saj'isg 
saneiJy,  "  Does  not  Madam  Wynne  wear  a  mask  for 
her  Kkiu  t    It  is  worth  keeping,  Mr.  Wynne." 

"  Let  me  recommend  to  you  a  vizard  with  Rilver 
huttoQft  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  or,  better,  a  riding- 
niiu<k,''  <>ried  Aunt  Gainor,  pleased  at  this  gentle 
Iwdgering,  "  like  this,  John.  See,  a  flat  silver  plate 
to  hold  Wlwct'u  the  teeth.     It  is  the  last  thing." 

"  \\'hit«  silk  would  suit  her  best,"  cried  Mrs.  Ferpii- 
son,  "or  green,  with  a  chin-curtain— a  loo-mask- 
Whieh  would  you  have,  sir!" 

"  Indeetl,"  he  said  quietly, "  her  skin  is  good  enough. 
I  know  no  way  to  t>etter  it." 

Then  they  all  laughe<],  pelting  the  big  man  with 
many  questions,  until  he  could  not  help  hut  laugh, 
as  h«'  dei'lareil  he  was  overwhelmed,  and  would  conn' 
on  his  Imsiiiess  another  day.  But  on  tliis  the  wonn'ii 
would  tint  F.tay,  and  t<K>k  thvniKelves  and  (heir  high 
Imuni-ts  mid  many  [K'ttii-oatu  nut  of  the  rtHim,  each 
droppiug  u  i-urt.ti'y  at  the  diM>r,  and  he  bowing  hiw, 
like  Mr.  Johu  Penn,  as  never  before  I  had  lU'i'ti 
him  do. 

Xo  wKiner  were  they  gone  that)  he  desired  roe  to 
give  him  the  note  he  had  written  tu  liis  sister,  since 
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now  it  was  not  needed,  and  then  lie  inqoired  what 
book  I  was  reading.  Aunt  Gainor  glanced  at  it,  and 
replied  for  me,  "  A  book  of  travels,  John,  very  im- 
proving too.  Take  it  home,  Hugh,  nnd  read  it.  If 
yoQ  find  in  it  no  improprieties,  it  may  be  recom- 
mended to  your  father."  She  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  tease  him. 

"  I  see  not  what  harm  there  coiild  be  in  travels," 
be  returned.  "  Thou  hast  my  leave.  Gainor,  what 
is  this  I  heart  Thou  wouldst  have  had  me  sell  thee 
for  a  venture  threescore  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from 
Annapolis.  I  like  not  to  trade  with  my  sister,  nor 
that  she  should  trade  at  all ;  and  now,  when  I  have 
let  them  go  to  another,  I  bear  that  it  is  thou  who 
art  the  real  buyer.  I  came  hither  to  warn  thee  that 
other  cargoes  are  to  arrive.     Thou  wilt  lose," 

Aunt  Gainor  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  but  let 
loose  the  linen  safeguard  petticoat  she  wore  against 
mud  or  dust  when  riding,  and  appeared  in  a  rich  bro- 
cade of  gray  silken  stuff,  and  a  striped  under-gown. 
When  she  had  put  off  her  loose  camlet  over-jacket, 
she  said,  "  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  Madeira,  or  shall 
it  be  Hollands,  John  1    Ring  the  bell,  Hugh." 

"  Hollands,"  said  my  father. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for  your  tobacco  to-day, 
John  t " 

"  Why  dost  thou  trifle  I '  he  returned, 

"  I  sold  it  again,  John.  I  am  the  better  by  an  hun- 
dred pounds.  Two  tobacco-ships  are  wrecked  on 
Hiulopen.  An  express  is  come.  Have  you  not 
lieardt" 
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"Farewell,"  he  said,  rising.  He  made  no  oommeDt 
an  her  news.  I  had  an  idea  that  be  would  not  have 
be«n  uiiliappy  bad  tihe  iciet  on  her  ventnre. 

Joseph  Warder  wa^  her  agent  then  and  afterward. 
She  rarely  lost  on  her  purchases.  AJthough  gener- 
ous, and  even  lavish,  she  dearly  loved  a  good  bar- 
gain, and,  I  believe,  liked  the  game  far  more  than  she 
cared  for  success  in  the  playing  of  it 

"Come,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "let  ns  eat  and  drink. 
Take  the  book  home,  and  put  it  away  for  your  own 
reading.  Here  is  sixpence  out  of  my  gains.  I  hope 
you  will  never  need  to  trade,  and,  indeed,  why  should 
you,  whether  I  live  or  diet  How  would  the  king's 
service  suit  you,  and  s  pair  of  colours  T" 

I  said  I  should  like  it 

"  There  ir  a  pretty  tale,  Hugh,  of  the  French  gen- 
tlemen, wbo,  being  poor,  have  to  make  money  in  com- 
merce. They  leave  their  swords  with  a  magistrate, 
and  when  they  are  become  rich  enough  take  them 
back  again.  There  is  some  pleasing  ceremony,  but 
I  forget.  The  Wynnes  have  been  long  enough  in 
drab  and  trade.  It  ie  time  we  took  back  our  swords, 
and  (|uitted  bow-thouing  and  bow-theeing." 

I  said  I  did  not  understand. 

"  Oh,  you  will,"  said  Aunt  Gainor,  giving  me  a 
great  spple-dumpling.  "Take  some  molasses.  Oh, 
a8  much  as  yon  please.  I  shaU  look  away,  as  I  do 
when  the  gentlemen  take  their  nun." 

You  may  be  sure  I  obeyed  ber.  Ai  to  much  that 
*he  said.  I  waa  shocked ;  but  I  never  could  resist  a 
laugh,  and  to  we  made  merry  like  children,  as  war 
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usual,  for,  as  she  nsed  to  say,  "To  learn  when  to 
langh  and  when  not  to  langh  is  an  edacation.'' 

When  my  meal  was  over,  and  my  stomach  and  my 
pockets  all  full,  Aunt  Gainor  bade  me  sit  on  her 
knees,  and  began  to  tell  me  aboat  what  fine  gentle- 
men were  the  Wynnes,  and  how  foolish  my  grand- 
tsther  had  been  to  tnm  Quaker  and  give  ap  fox-hunt- 
ing and  the  old  place.  I  was  told,  too,  how  much  she 
had  lost  to  Mr.  Penn  last  night,  and  more  that  was 
ndtiier  well  for  me  to  hear  nor  wise  for  her  to  tell ; 
but  as  to  this  she  cared  Utile,  and  she  sent  me  away 
then,  as  far  too  many  times  afterward,  full  of  my  own 
importanoe,  and  of  desire  to  escape  some  day  from 
the  threatened  life  of  the  ledger  and  the  day-book. 

At  last  she  said, "  Yon  are  getting  too  heavy,  Hugh. 
Handsome  Mrs.  Fei^nson  says  yon  are  too  big  to  be 
kissed,  and  not  old  enough  to  kiss,"  and  so  she  bade 
me  go  forth  to  the  afternoon  session  of  the  academy. 

After  two  weeks  at  the  academy  I  got  my  first 
lesson  in  the  futility  of  non-resistance,  so  that  all 
the  lessons  of  my  life  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  were. 
ot  a  sudden,  rendered  vain.  We  were  going  home  in 
the  afternoon,  gay  and  happy.  Jack  Warder  to  take 
supper  with  me,  and  to  use  a  boat  my  aunt  bad 
given  me. 

Kear  to  High  street  was  a  vacant  lot  full  of  bushep 
and  briers.  Here  the  elder  lads  paused,  and  one  said, 
"  Wynne,  you  are  to  fight." 

I  replied,  "  Why  should  I  fight  T    I  will  not" 

"  Bat  it  is  to  get  your  standing  in  the  school,  and 
Tom  AJloway  is  to  fight  yon." 
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"Hkis  wu  ft  famaiM  nocasioo  in  our  lives,"  writea 
my  friend  Jack ;  "  for,  conmder :  I,  who  was  a  girl  for 
timidity,  was  anre  to  tiave  my  turn  next,  and  hera 
were  we  two  little  fellows,  who  had  heard  ever}-  First- 
day,  and  ever  and  ever  at  home,  that  all  things  were 
to  be  suffered  of  all  men  (and  of  boj-s  too,  I  presume). 
I  was  troubled  for  Hu^,  but  I  noticed  that  while  he 
said  be  would  not  fight  he  was  buttoning  up  his  jacket 
Hnd  turning  back  tbe  cuff  of  one  sleeve.  Also  be 
smiled  as  he  said,  'No,  I  cannot;'  and  many  time* 
since  I  have  seen  him  merry  in  danger. 

"  For,  of  a  tmth,  never  later  did  he  or  I  feel  the 
lipnoe  of  a  great  peril  as  we  did  that  day,  with  tbe 
bigger  hoys  bustling  os,  and  AUoway  crying,  'Oow- 
nrd  ! '  I  looked  about  for  some  man  who  would  help 
us,  but  there  was  no  one ;  only  a  cow  hobbled  near 
by.  Rhe  looked  up,  and  then  went  on  chewing  her 
cud.     I,  standing  behind  Hugh,  said,  '  Run !  run  I' 

"Tbe  counsel  seemed  goo<l  to  me  who  gave  it. 
As  I  think  on  it  now,  I  was  in  great  perplexity  of 
Hoitl,  and  had  a  horrible  fear  as  to  bodily  burl  I 
turned,  followed  by  Hugh,  and  ran  fleetly  across  tbe 
open  ground  and  through  the  bushes.  About  mid 
way  I  looked  back.  Two  lads  were  near  upon  ua, 
when  I  saw  Hugh  drop  upon  his  hands  and  kneea. 
Both  fellows  rolled  over  him,  and  he  called  out,  as 
the>'  fell  to  beating  bim,  '  Run,  Jack  t ' 

"  But  I  was  no  longer  so  minded.  I  kii-ked  one  boy, 
and  struck  another,  and  even  now  recflll  bow  a  sttmoge 
ioy  captured  me  wben  I  struck  the  first  blow," 

There  was  a  Ane  scrimmage,  for  no  quarter  wm 
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uked  or  given,  and  I  saw  my  poor  Jack's  girl  faoe 
bloody.  This  was  the  last  I  remember  clearly,  for  tlie 
lost  of  battle  was  on  me,  and  I  can  recall  no  mora  of 
what  chanced  for  a  little,  than  I  could  in  later  years 
of  the  wild  melley  on  the  main  street  of  Qermantown, 
or  of  the  straggle  in  the  redoubt  at  Yorktown. 

Presently  we  were  cast  to  right  and  left  by  a  strong 
hand,  and,  looking  up,  as  I  stood  fierce  and  panting, 
I  MW  Friend  Rupert  Forest,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  fear ;  for  often  on  First-day  I  had  heard  him 
preach  solemnly,  and  always  it  was  aa  to  turning  the 
other  oheek,  and  on  the  wickedness  of  profane  lan- 
guage. JoBt  now  he  seemed  pleased  rather  than 
angered,  and  said,  smiling: 

"  This  is  a  big  war,  boys.    What  is  it  about ! " 

I  said,  "  I  must  fight  for  my  standing,  and  I  will 
noL' 

"  I  think  thon  wert  scarcely  of  that  mind  jost 
BOW.     There  will  be  bad  blood  until  it  is  over." 

To  this  I  replied,  "  It  is  Alloway  I  am  to  fight" 

To  my  surprise,  he  went  on  to  say, "  Then  take  off 
thy  jacket  and  stand  up,  and  no  kicking." 

I  asked  nothing  better,  and  began  to  laugh.  At 
tfais  my  foe,  who  was  bigger  and  older  than  I,  cried 
oat  that  I  would  langh  on  the  other  side  of  my 
month— a  queer  boy  phrase  of  which  I  could  never 
discover  the  meaning. 

"  And  now,  fair  play,"  said  Friend  Forest  "  Keep 
cool,  Hugh,  and  watch  his  eyes." 

I  felt  glad  that  be  was  on  my  side,  and  we  fell  to 
with  no  more  words.     I  was  no  match  for  the  prac- 
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tiBed  fliitB  of  my  antagonist ;  but  I  tu  the  « 
and  I  kept  my  wits  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. At  last  I  got  Ms  head  under  my  arm  witlt  a 
grip  on  his  gullet,  and  so  mauled  him  with  mjr  right 
fist  that  Friend  Forest  pulled  me  away,  and  my  man 
staggered  back,  bloody,  and  white  too,  while  I  was 
held  like  a  d<^  in  leash. 

"  He  hath  enough,  I  think.     Ask  him." 
I  cnedout,"No!    DamnhimI"    Itwasmyflnt 
oath. 

"  Hush ! "  cried  Forest  "  No  profane  la&gnage.* 
"  I  will  nut  speak  to  htm,"  said  I,  "  and— and— he 
is  a  beast  of  the  pit"  Now  thin  fine  statement  I 
had  eome  upon  in  a  book  of  Mr.  William  Penn'a  my 
father  owned,  wherein  the  governor  bad  denonnoed 
one  Mr.  Mu^leton. 

Friend  Forest  laughed  merrily.  "  Thoa  hast  thy 
standing,  lad."  For  Alloway  walked  sullenly  away, 
Qut  man  enough  to  take  more  or  to  confess  defeaL 
Jack,  who  was  still  white,  said : 

"  It  is  my  turn  now,  and  which  shall  it  baf* 
"Shade  of  Fox!  "cried  Friend  Forest.     "Theww 
is  over.    (Viiiie,  boys,  I  must  see  you  well  out  of  this.* 
And  so  reassuring  us,  he  went  down  Fourth  Btreflt^ 
and  to  my  home. 

My  father  was  in  the  sitting-room,  taking  his  lon^ 
steinnif<]  reed  pipe  at  his  ease.  He  rose  as  we  fol- 
lowed Friend  Forvst  into  the  room. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  coil  is  this?"  For  wa 
were  bloody,  and  hot  with  fight  and  wrath,  and 
our  garments  in  very  sad  disorder. 
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Friend  Forest  very  quietly  related  oar  story,  and 
made  mach  of  his  own  share  in  the  renewal  of  our 
battle.    To  my  surprise,  my  father  Eoniled. 

"  It  seems  plain,"  he  said,  "  that  the  lads  were  not 
to  blame.  But  bow  wilt  thou  answer  to  the  Meet- 
ing, Rupert  Forest  T" 

"To  it,  to  thee,  to  any  man,"  said  the  Quaker. 

"  It  is  but  a  month  ago  that  Uiy  case  was  before 
Friends  beeaose  of  thy  having  beaten  Friend  Wain's 
man.    It  will  go  ill  with  thee— ill,  I  fear." 

"And  who  is  to  spread  it  abroad T" 

"Not  I,"  said  my  father. 

"  I  knew  that,"  returned  the  Friend,  simply.  "  I 
am  but  a  jack-in-the-box  Quaker,  John.  I  am  in  and 
OQt  in  a  moment,  and  then  I  go  back  and  repent." 

"  Let  us  hope  so.  Qo  to  thy  mother,  Hugh ;  and 
■a  to  thee,  John  Warder,  wut  until  I  send  with  thee 
a  note  to  thy  father.  There  are  liquors  on  the  table, 
Friend  Forest." 

My  mother  set  as  in  order,  and  cried  a  little,  and 
said: 

"  I  am  glad  he  was  well  beaten.  Thou  shouldst 
never  flght,  my  son ;  but  if  thoa  must,  let  it  be  so 
tliat  thy  adversary  repent  of  it.  Mon  Dim!  mon 
Diem !  fea  m  peur;  the  wild  Welsh  blood  of  these 
Wynnes  1  And  thy  poor  little  nose— how  t  is 
swelled ! " 

Not  onderstatidiiig^  her  exclamations,  Jack  said  as 
much,  but  she  answered : 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  faahion  of  speech  we  French  have.  I 
shall  never  be  cored  of  it  I  fear.  This  wild  blood— 
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wlmt  TiU  uome  of  itT"  And  ibe  Memed— m  Jack 
writes  long  after,  beiug  more  observing  than  I— u 
if  abe  wera  looking  away  into  tbe  distance  of  time, 
thinking  uf  what  miffht  come  to  paw.  She  bad, 
indeed,  BtranKe  insiglit,  and  even  then,  as  I  knew 
later,  had  her  feant  hikI  uuspokfu  aniietJea.  And 
BO,  with  a  plentiful  fupper,  ended  a  matter  whieb 
waa,  I  nuyr  amy,  a  oritioal  point  in  my  life. 
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IFTEB  this  my  dayB  went  by  more  peace- 
fully. The  help  aod  example  of  Jack 
I  assisted  me  greatly  in  my  lessons,  which 
I  did  little  relish.  I  was  more  fond  of 
I  reading,  and  devoured  many  books  as  I 
sat  under  our  orchard  trees  in  the  spring,  or  nestled 
up  to  the  fire  on  the  long  winter  evenings,  coiled  on 
the  settle,  that  its  high  back  might  keep  off  drafts. 
My  aunt  lent  me  an  abundance  of  books  after  that 
famous  "  Travels  "  of  Mr.  Gulliver.  Xow  and  then 
my  father  looked  at  what  she  gave  me,  but  he  soon 
tired  of  this,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  great  oak  chair 
which  Governor  Penn  gave  my  grandfather. 

Many  volumes,  and  some  queer  ones,  I  fell  upon  in 
my  aunt's  house,  but,  save  once,  against  the  naughti- 
ness of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  she  never  interfered.  We 
liked  greatly  a  book  called  "  Peter  Wilkins,"  by  one 
Paltock,  full  of  a  queer  folk,  who  had  winged  "  graun- 
dees,"  a  sort  of  crimson  robe  made  of  folds  of  their 
own  skin.  None  read  it  now.  My  dear  Jack  fancied 
it  much  more  than  I. 

I  was  nigh  to  fifteen  before  we  read  "  Robinson 
Cnuoe,"  but  even  earlier  I  devoured  at  my  aunt's 
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"CaptAin  Jack"  and  "The  History  of  the  Derfl." 
The  former  book  filled  ub  with  delight  Jack  and 
I  used  to  row  over  to  Windmill  lalaud,  on  the  gr«at 
Delaware,  and  there  at  the  south  end  we  boilt  a  hot, 
and  slew  bullfrogs,  and  found  steps  on  the  sand,  I 
being  thereafter  Friday,  and  Jack  my  master.  We 
made,  too,  a  sail  and  mast  for  my  boat,  and,  tbos 
aided,  flailed  of  Saturdays  up  and  down  the  noble 
river,  which  I  have  always  loved. 

A  Htill  greater  joy  was  to  go  in  our  chaise  with  my 
mother  to  the  governor's  woods,  which  extended  from 
Broad  street  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  Callowfaili 
to  South  street  There  we  tied  the  hurse,  and  under 
the  great  trees  we  found  in  spring  arbutus,  even  be- 
neath the  snow,  and  Uter  fetched  thence  turkey-foot 
ferns,  and  wild  honeysuckle,  and  quaker-ladies,  with 
jack-in-t^e-pulpit«  and  fearful  gray  corpse-lights  hid 
away  in  the  darker  woods.  In  the  forest  my  mother 
seemed  even  yonnger  than  at  home,  and  played  with 
us,  and  told  us  quaint  tales  of  her  French  people,  or 
fairy  stories  of  Giant  Jack  and  others,  which  were 
by  no  means  anch  as  Friends  approved. 

In  our  house  one  same  stem,  unbending  mle  pre> 
vailed.  I  have  been  told  by  my  aunt,  Qainor  Wynne, 
that  when  he  was  young  my  father  was  not  always  so 
steadfast  in  conduct  as  to  satisfy  Friends.  When  1 
was  old  enough  to  obfler%'e  and  think,  he  had  snrely 
become  strict  enough ;  but  this  severity  of  opinion 
and  action  increased  with  years,  and  showed  in  ways 
whioh  made  life  difflcult  for  those  near  to  him.  In 
fact,  before  I  attained  manhood  the  tint«d  antu  and 
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the  picture  of  WjTiflote  were  pnt  eway  in  the  attic 
room.  Hy  mothei-'ti  innocent  love  of  uruument  also 
became  to  liiin  11  serious  auuoyituue,  niid  these  pecni- 
liaritiee  seemed  at  last  to  dee[>eu  whenever  the  polit 
ical  horizon  darkened.  At  such  tiuies  he  became 
ffllent,  and  yet  more  keen  than  usual  to  detect  and 
denounce  anything  in  our  home  life  which  was  not 
to  his  liking. 

The  affairs  of  a  young  fellow  between  the  ages  of 
childhood  and  younger  manhood  can  have  butmeagre 
interest.  Our  school  life  went  on,  and  while  we 
worked  or  played,  our  elders  saw  the  ever-increas- 
ing diflereuces  between  king  and  colonies  becoming 
year  by  year  more  difBcnlt  of  adjustment.  Except 
when  some  noisy  crisis  arose,  they  had  for  us  lads 
but  little  interest. 

Most  people  osed  the  city  landings,  or  lightered 
their  goods  from  ships  in  the  sta'eam.  We,  however, 
had  a  great  dock  built  ont  near  to  the  month  of  Dock 
Creek,  and  a  warehouse.  Either  came  sloops  from 
my  father's  plantation  of  tobacco,  near  Annapolis, 
and  others  from  the  "permitted  islands,"  the  Cape 
de  Verde  and  the  Madeiras.  Staves  for  barrels, 
tobacco,  and  salt  fish  were  the  exports,  and  in  return 
came  Eastern  goods  brought  to  these  islands,  and 
huge  tons  of  Madeira  wine.  Rnm,  too,  arrived  from 
New  England,  and  salted  mackerel.  What  else  my 
father  imported,  of  French  goods  or  tea,  reached  us 
from  England,  for  we  were  not  allowed  to  trade  with 
the  continent  of  Europe  nor  directly  with  India. 

Once  my  father  took  me  with  him  to  Lewes,  near 
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Cftpe  Hinlopen,  on  oii«>  of  his  ships,  and  to  my  joy  we 
were  met  there  by  Tom,  our  blat^  slave,  with  horse*, 
and  rode  back  during  two  days  by  Newcastle  and 
Chester.  As  I  rode  ill,  of  course,  and  was  sore  for  a 
week,  my  father  thouf^ht  it  well  that  I  sliould  learn  to 
ride,  and  this  exercise  I  took  to  easily.  Just  before  I 
was  sixteen  my  aunt  gave  me  a  horse,  and  after  we 
htui  separated  abruptly  a  few  times,  and  no  harm 
to  any,  I  became  the  master,  and  soon  an  expert 
rider,  as  was  needfid  in  a  land  where  most  long  jour- 
neys were  made  on  horseback. 

It  seems  to  me  now,  as  I  look  back,  that  the  events 
of  life  were  preparing  me  and  my  friend  Jack  for 
what  was  to  follow.  Our  boating  made  every  part 
of  the  two  rivers  familiar.  Kow  that  I  had  a  horse, 
-Jw-k's  father,  who  would  always  do  for  him  readily 
what  my  Aunt  Gainor  did  for  me,  yielded  to  hia  de- 
Hire  to  ride ;  and  bo  it  was  that  we  began,  as  leisure 
iier%-ed,  to  extend  our  ridec  to  Oermantown,  or  even 
to  Chestnut  Hill.  Thus  ail  the  outlying  country 
became  well  known  to  both  of  ns,  and  there  was  not 
a  road,  a  brook,  or  a  hill  which  we  did  not  know. 

Until  this  happy  tiint-  I  had  been  well  pleased  to 
follow  my  aunt  on  a  pillion  behind  her  servant, 
(.'tesar,  but  now  I  oft^n  went  with  her,  perched  on 
my  big  hurse,  and  trot  from  my  aunt,  an  excellent 
humewoman,  some  sharp  lesvous  as  to  leaping,  and 
i-ertain  refinements  iu  riding  that  she  had  seen  ot 
known  of  in  London. 

A  Captain  MontreM>r— he  who  afterward,  when  a 
oolo&el,  was  Uowu'u  fugiueer— used  to  ride  with  her 
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in  the  spring  of  '69.  He  was  a  tall,  stoat  man  of 
middle  age,  and  much  spoken  of  as  likely  to  many 
my  Atint  CFainor,  although  she  was  older  than  he, 
for,  as  tat  Oliver  de  Lancey  said  years  after,  "  There 
is  no  age  to  a  woman's  money,  and  guineas  are  al- 
waya  yonng."  My  aont,  Gainor  Wynne,  was  still  a 
fine  gentlewoman,  and  did  not  look  her  years.  As 
wmoemed  this  question  of  age,  she  was  like  a  man, 
and  eo  in  fact  she  was  in  some  other  ways.  She 
woold  tell  any  one  how  old  she  was.  She  once  in- 
fonned  Mr.  de  Lancey  that  she  was  so  much  more  of 
a  man  than  any  British  ofBcer  she  knew  Uiat  she  did 
sot  see  how  she  could  decently  marry  any  of  them. 

I  tiiink  it  was  about  this  time  that  I  saw  a  little 
■eeue  which  much  impressed  me,  and  which  often  re- 
am to  my  memory.  We— thatis,  Mr.  Montresor,  and 
my  Aunt  Gainor  and  I— of  a  Saturday  afternoon  rode 
over  by  the  lower  feny  and  up  Gray's  Lane,  and  so 
to  Hr.  Hamilton's  country-seat  "  The  Woodlands," 
as  it  was  oaQed,  stood  on  a  hiQ  amid  many  beaatifol 
trees  and  foreign  shrobs  and  flowers.  Below  it  ran 
ttie  qniet  Schnylkill,  and  beyond,  above  the  gover- 
nor's woods,  eonld  be  seen  far  away  Dr.  Kearaley's 
fine  spire  of  Christ  Church.  No  better  did  Master 
Wren  himself  ever  contrive,  or  more  proportioned  to 
the  edifice  beneath  it 

On  the  porch  were  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Penn, 
with  sancy  gray  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Ferpnson.  A  slim 
yonng  girl,  Rebecca  Franks,  was  teasinf?  a  cat.  She 
teased  some  one  all  her  days,  ami  did  it  merrily,  and 
not  nnldndly.  She  was  little  and  verj'  pretty,  with  a 
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dark  fikin.  Did  sh«  dream  ahe  shooltl  many  a  Biit- 
itih  soldier— a  baronet  and  general— and  end  her 
tlavB  in  London  well  on  in  the  centurj'  yet  to  cornel 

Andrew  AUea,  wboHe  father,  the  chief  justice, 
l(>ok  his  wife,  Margaret,  frum  this  house,  sat  on  the 
stejm  near  Mitts  Pranks,  and  beside  lier  little  Peggy 
Sliippen,  who  already  gave  promise  of  the  beauty 
which  woD  for  her  so  pitiful  a  life.  Nothing  in 
this  garden  of  gay  women  and  flowers  foretold  the 
tragedy  of  West  Point.  I  tliink  of  it  now  with  sad 
wonder. 

In  one  or  another  way  thew  people  became  known 
in  our  annals.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  more  exclu- 
sive party  known  as  the  governor's  set,  and  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England.  With  the  Galloways, 
ra^lwalaalerx.WiUings,  Slii])|>ens,  Bawles,  and  others, 
thi'v  forme«l  a  more  <ir  less  distinct  society,  affecting 
London  ways,  dining  at  the  extreme  hour  of  four, 
loving  cardx,  the  dance,  fox-hunting,  and  to  see  a 
main  of  game-cocks.  Among  them— not  of  them— 
came  and  went  certain  of  what  were  called  "gen- 
teel" Quakers- Morrises,  PemWrtons.  Wliartonv, 
and  Logans.  They  hatl  races  too,— that  is,  the  gov- 
ernor's set.— and  one  of  my  delights  was.  on  the  way 
to  the  academy,  to  stop  in  Third  sln-et,  above  Chest, 
nut,  and  see  the  race-horses  in  the  Widow  Nichob's 
stables  at  the  sign  of  the  Indian  Queen. 

Bnt  I  have  left  the  laughter  of  the  last  eentnrj* 
echoing  among  the  columns  of  Andrew  Hamilton's 
home.  The  guests  were  made  welcome,  and  had  a  dish 
of  tea  or  a  ^aasof  punch ;  anil  those  desiring  do  more 
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bohea  set  a  gptMn  across  the  cap,  and  fell  into  groups. 
My  aunt  opened  the  velvet  bag  which  hung  at  her 
waist,  to  pay  Mrs.  Fei^^uson  a  small  gambling  debt 
of  the  night  before. 

"  Ah,  here ! "  she  cried  gaily,  "  Mr.  Montresor,  this 
is  for  yon.  One  of  Mr.  Grenville's  stamps ;  I  kept 
two.  I  WB8  lacky  enough  to  get  them  from  Master 
Hnghee,  the  stamp  ofBoer— a  great  cnrioaity.  Ton 
shall  have  one." 

Mr,  Montresor  bowed.  "  I  will  keep  it,"  he  said, 
"  nntil  it  comes  into  use  again." 

"  That  will  be  never,"  aaid  Andrew  AUen,  taming. 

"  Never ! "  repeated  Miss  Wynne.  "  Let  ns  hope, 
sir,  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  all  future  ministers." 

"  A  man  was  wanted  io  New  York  in  place  of  Mr 
Gage,"  cried  Mrs.  Fei^^nson.  "  .^  to  those  New  Eng- 
land Pnritiuis, .  they  were  in  rebellion  before  they 
came  ovex,  and  have  been  ever  since." 

"  And  what  of  New  York,  and  this  town,  and  Vir- 
ginia 1 "  said  my  Annt  Ghunor,  with  her  great  nose 
well  up. 

"  I  would  have  put  an  end  to  their  disloyal  ways, 
one  and  all,"  cried  Mrs.  Fei^uson. 

"  It  is  curious,"  said  Mr.  Galloway, "  that  the  crown 
ihoold  be  so  thwarted.  What  people  have  more  rea- 
son to  be  contented  I " 

"  Contented  !"  said  Miss  Wynne.  "  Already  they 
talk  of  taxes  in  which  we  are  to  have  no  voice.  Con- 
tented !  and  not  a  ship  dare  trade  with  France.  It 
amazes  me  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  plantations  to 
tit  quiet  onder  it." 
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"I  am  of  your  opinion,  madam,"  said  Ur.  Mm- 
ph<>n)on,  "  and  I  nii^flit  go  still  further.' 

"  Tlicy  coDsider  ub  ks  mere  colonials,  and  we  may 
not  M)  niiu-'h  as  have  a  bisliop  of  oiir  own.  I  wonld 
1  Lad  my  way,  sir." 

"And  what  would  you  do,  Mistrees  Wynne f 
asked  Mr.  Chew. 

"  I  would  ftay,  '  Mr.  Attomey-Qeneral,  give  as  the 
Mime  liberty  all  the  English  have,  to  go  and  oome  on 
the  free  seas ! ' ' 

"  And  if  not  I '  said  Montreeor,  Bmtling. 

'■And  if  not,"  she  returned,  "then— "and  ab« 
totichwl  the  sword  at  his  side.  I  wondered  to  see 
how  resolute  she  looked. 

Tlie  eaptaiti  smiled.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  oom- 
mand  a  regiment,  niatlam." 

"  Would  to  God  I  eould  • " 

"  I  xhiiiild  run,"  he  ened,  laughing.  And  thna 
pleai<antly  ended  a  talk  which  was  becoming  bitter 
to  numy  nt  this  gay  company. 

Destiny  wan  aln-ady  sharpening  the  aword  we  were 
Mum  to  draw,  and  of  those  who  met  and  laughed  that 
iliiy  th'-re  wen-  sons  who  were  to  be  set  against 
fathcn>.  and  brothers  whom  war  waa  to  find  in  hos- 
tile ranks.  A  young  fellow  of  my  age,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Mai'pherson.  luit  Im>1uw  us  on  the  st«pa  with  the 
girls,  lie  wa:i  to  leave  his  young  life  on  the  bastion 
at  (ju>')i«><>,  and.  for  myself,  how  little  did  I  dream  of 
what  I  slinnld  get  out  of  the  de\'il-pot  of  war  which 
was  beginning  to  simmer! 

Ver>-  soon  I  was  eent  with  R«be«ca  Praoka  and 
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Miss  Chew  to  gaUier  Covers.  Miss  Franks  evidentl7 
despised  my  youth,  and  between  the  two  little  maids 
I,  being  unused  to  girls,  had  not  a  pleasant  time,  and 
was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  porch,  where  we  stood 
silent  until  bidden  to  be  seated,  upon  which  the  girls 
curtseyed  and  I  bowed,  and  then  sat  down  to  eat 
cakes  and  drink  syllabnb. 

At  last  my  aunt  pnt  on  her  safeguard  petticoat, 
the  horses  come,  and  we  rode  away.  For  a  while  she 
was. silent,  answering  the  captain  in  monosyllables; 
bnt  just  beyond  the  ferry  his  horse  cast  a  shoe,  and 
went  so  lame  that  the  officer  must  needs  retnm  to 
Woodlands  leading  him,  there  to  ask  a  new  mount 

For  yet  a  while  my  aunt  rode  on  without  a  word, 
bat  presently  began  to  rally  me  as  to  Miss  Chew. 
I  had  to  confess  I  cared  not  for  her  or  the  other,  or, 
indeed,  for  maids  at  alL 

"  It  will  come,"  said  she.  "  Oh,  it  will  come  soOn 
enough.  Peggy  Chew  has  the  better  manners.  And, 
by  the  way,  sir,  when  you  bow,  keep  your  back 
straight.  Mr.  Montresor  has  a  pretty  way  of  it. 
Observe  him,  Hugh.  But  he  is  a  fool,  and  so  are 
the  rest ;  and  as  for  Bessy  Ferguson,  I  should  like  to 
lay  a  whip  over  her  back  like  that,"  and  she  hit  my 
horse  sharply,  poor  thing,  so  that  I  lost  a  slarrup 
and  came  near  to  falling. 

When  the  beast  got  quiet  I  asked  why  these  nice 
people,  who  had  such  pleasant  ways,  were  all  fools. 

"  I  will  tell  yon,"  she  said.  "  There  are  many  and 
constant  causes  of  trouble  between  us  and  the  king. 
When  one  ends,  like  tioB  Stunp  Act,  another  is 
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hatched.  It  waa  the  best  of  us  who  left  England, 
and  we  are  trained  to  rely  on  ourselves,  and  have 
no  ueed  of  England.  You  will  live  to  see  dork  days, 
Hugh— jnst  what,  Uod  alone  can  tell;  but  yon  wiU 
live  to  aee  them,  and  your  life  will  have  to  answer 
some  questions.  ThiK  may  seem  strange  to  yon,  my 
lad,  but  it  will  come." 

What  would  oome  I  knew  not  She  said  so  more, 
but  rode  homeward  at  speed,  as  she  liked  best  to  do. 

Thus  time  went  by,  until  I  was  full  sixteen,  having 
been  at  the  college  a  year  later  than  was  usnaL  I 
bad  few  battles  to  flght,  and  oontrivvd  to  keep  these 
to  myself,  or  to  get  patched  up  at  my  Aunt  Wynne's, 
who  delighted  to  hear  of  these  conflicts,  and  alwayx 
gave  me  a  shilling  to  heal  my  wounds.  Hy  dear, 
fair-haired  Jack,  Aunt  Qainor  thought  a  girl-boy, 
and  fit  only  to  sell  goods,  or,  at  best,  to  become  a 
preacher.     His  father  she  used  and  disliked. 

Meanwhile  we  bad  been  throogh  Horace  and 
Cicero,— and  Ovid  for  our  moral  improvement,  I 
suppose,— with  Virgil  and  SaUust,  and  at  last  Cesar, 
whom  alone  of  them  all  I  liked.  Indeed,  Jaek  and 
I  built  over  a  brook  in  my  Aont  Oainor's  garden  at 
Chestnut  Hill  a  fair  model  of  Cteear's  great  bridgv 
over  the  Rhine.  This  admired  product  of  our  in- 
genuity waa  much  praised  by  Captain  Montresor, 
who  was  well  aware  of  my  aunt's  weakness  for  a 
certain  yonng  person. 

My  father's  decisions  came  always  without  warn- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1769  I  was  just  gone  back  to  the 
:u.-ademy,  and  put  to  woi^  at  mathematica  and  aome 
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Greek  nnder  Junes  Wilson,  at  that  period  one  of  the 
tutors,  and  some  time  later  an  associate  jndge  of 
the  Snpreme  Court.  This  great  statesman  and  law- 
yer of  after-days  was  a  most  delightful  teacher.  He 
took  a  fancy  to  my  Jack,  and,  as  we  were  insepa- 
rable, pnt  np  with  my  flippancy  and  deficient  scholar- 
ship. Jack's  diaiy  says  otherwise,  and  that  he  saw  in 
me  that  which,  well  used,  mi(^t  make  of  me  a  man 
of  distinction.  At  all  evente,  be  liked  well  to  walk 
with  OS  on  a  Saturday,  or  to  go  in  my  boat,  which 
was  for  U8  a  great  bonoor.  My  father  approved  of 
James  Wilson,  and  liked  him  on  the  holiday  to  share 
om*  two-o'clock  dinner.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  I 
understand  the  rigour  and  obstinacy  of  my  father's 
opinions,  for  they  ofttimes  fell  into  debate  as  to  the 
rigb.t  of  the  crown  to  tax  ns  without  representation. 
}tr.  Wilson  said  many  towns  in  England  had  no 
voice  in  Parliament,  and  that,  if  once  the  crown 
yielded  the  principle  we  stood  on,  it  would  change 
the  whole  political  condition  in  the  mother-land; 
and  this  the  Mug  would  never  agree  to  see.  Mr. 
Wilson  thooi^t  we  had  been  foolish  to  say,  as 
many  did,  that,  while  we  woold  have  no  internal 
taxes,  we  would  submit  to  a  tax  on  imports.  This  he 
considered  even  worse.  My  fathw  was  for  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  and  conld  not  see  that  we  were 
fighting  a  battle  for  the  liberty  of  all  Englishmen. 
He  simply  repeated  his  opinions,  and  was  bnt  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  this  clear-headed  thinker.  My  father 
might  well  have  feared  for  the  effect  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
views  on  a  lad  <^  my  age,  in  whose  mind  he  opened 
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vistas  of  thon^t  for  in  advance  of  tiiose  iriiieb,  nHh- 
out  him,  I  should  e^-er  have  seen. 

John  Wynne  vas,  however,  too  habitually  aoco^ 
tomed  to  implicit  obediuoce  to  dream  of  danger,  and 
thus  were  early  sown  in  my  mind  the  seeds  of  fntnre 
action,  with  some  doubt  as  to  my  father's  ability  to 
cope  with  a  man  like  our  tutor,  who  coDsiderately 
wt-i(fhed  my  father's  sentiments  (they  were  hardly 
opinions),  and  so  easily  and  courteously  disposed  of 
tliem  that  these  logical  defeats  were  dear  even  to  ns 
boys. 

Our  school  relations  with  this  gentleman  wer« 
a}>niptly  )>n>ken.  One  day,  in  lato  October  of  1769, 
we  wcut  on  a  long  walk  through  the  proprietary's 
wo<h1h,  gathering  for  my  mother  bough?  of  the  many- 
tinted  leaves  of  autumn.  These  branches  she  liked 
to  wt  in  jare  of  water  iti  the  room  where  we  sat,  ao 
that  it  might  lie  gay  with  the  lovely  colours  she  so 
miH'h  t-njovM.  As  we  entered  the  forest  abont 
Kighth  strf^t  Mr.  Wilson  joined  ns,  and  went  along, 
chatting  agreeably  with  my  mother.  Presently  he 
saitl  to  me :  "I  have  just  left  yonr  father  witli  Vt. 
I'embcrton,  talking  about  some  depredations  in  Mr. 
Pcnn's  woods.  lie  tells  me  yon  boys  are  to  leave 
school,  but  for  what  1  do  not  know.     I  am  sorry.* 

Jai-k  and  I  had  of  late  expected  this,  and  I,  for 
one,  was  not  grieved,  but  my  friend  was  leaa  well 
pleasetl. 

We  strolled  across  to  the  Schnylkill,  and  there, 
sitting  dnwn.  amused  ourselves  with  making  a  little 
crown  of  twisted  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  red  and  yd- 
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low  maples.  This  we  set  merrily  on  my  mother's  gray 
beaver,  while  Mr.  Wilson  declared  it  most  becoming. 
Just  then  Friend  Pemberton  and  my  father  came 
npon  OS,  and,  as  usual  when  the  latter  appeared,  our 
laughter  ceased. 

"  I  shall  want  thee  this  afternoon,  Hugh,"  he  said. 
"And  what  foolishness  is  this  on  thy  head,  wife  I 
Art  thou  going  home  in  this  guise  t " 

"  It  seems  an  innocent  prettiness,"  said  Pemberton, 
while  my  mother,  in  no  wise  dismayed,  looked  np 
with  her  big  bine  eyes. 

"  Thon  wilt  always  be  a  child,"  said  my  father. 

"Je  Veeph-e,"  said  the  mother;  "must  I  be  pnt  in 
a  eomerT  The  bon  Dieu  hath  just  changed  the 
forest  fashions.  I  wonder  is  He  a  Quaker,  Friend 
Pemberton  T " 

"Thou  hast  ever  a  neat  answer,"  said  the  gentle 
old  man.     "  Come,  John,  we  are  not  yet  done." 

My  father  said  no  more,  and  we  boys  were  still  as 
mice.  We  went  homeward  with  our  mirth  quite  at 
an  end.  Jack  and  Wilson  leaving  us  at  Fourth  street. 

In  the  afternoon  about  six— for  an  hour  had  been 
named— I  saw  my  aunt's  chaise  at  the  door.  I  knew 
at  once  that  something  unusual  was  in  store,  for 
Mistress  Wynne  rarely  came  hither  except  to  see  my 
mother,  and  then  always  in  the  forenoon.  Moreover, 
I  noticed  my  father  at  the  window,  and  never  had  I 
known  him  to  return  so  early.  When  I  went  in  he 
said  at  once : 

"  I  have  been  telling  thy  aunt  of  my  intention  in 
regard  to  diee." 
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"  And  I  utterly  disapprove  of  it,"  said  my  ftont 

"  Wait,"  he  said.  "  I  desire  that  thoa  shalt  enter  as 
one  of  my  clerks ;  bat  first  it  is  my  will  that,  as  tlw 
great  and  good  proprietary  decreed,  thou  ahooldst 
acquire  some  mechanic  trade ;  I  care  not  what." 

I  was  silent ;  I  did  not  like  it.  Even  far  later,  oer- 
taiu  of  the  stricter  Friends  adhered  to  a  mle  whicb 
was  once  nseful,  but  was  now  no  longer  held  to  be  of 
imperative  force. 

"  I  would  suggest  shoemakiug,"  said  my  Aunt 
Uaiuor,  scornfully,  "or  tailoring." 

"  I  beg  of  thee,  Uaiuor,"  said  my  mother,  "not  to 
diHcuntent  the  lad." 

"  Id  this  matter,"  returned  my  father,  "  I  will  not 
bf  thwarted.  I  asked  thee  to  come  hither,  not  to 
ridicule  a  seusible  decision,  but  to  codhuU  upou  it." 

"  Yon  have  bad  all  my  wisdom,"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  had  thought  to  ask  my  friend,  CliarlesTownsbeDd, 
for  a  pair  of  colours ;  but  now  that  troops  are  sent  to 
Boston  to  override  all  reason,  I  doubt  it  Do  aa  yon 
will  with  the  boy.     I  wash  mv  bauds  of  him." 

This  was  by  no  means  my  father's  intention.  I 
saw  bis  face  set  in  an  expression  I  well  knew;  but 
nty  mother  laid  a  hand  ou  his  arm,  and,  with  what 
must  have  been  a  great  effort,  he  controlled  bin 
anger,  and  said  coldly :  "  I  have  talked  this  over  with 
thy  friend,  Joseph  Warder,  and  he  desired  that  his 
son  should  share  in  my  decision  as  to  Hugh.  Talk 
to  him,  Oainor." 

"  I  do  not  take  counsel  with  my  agent,  John.  He 
does  as  I  bid  him.    I  oould  shift  bis  opinions  at  a 
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word.  He  is  a  Tor;  to^y,  and  a  Whig  to-morrow, 
and  anythmg  to  anybody.  Why  do  yoa  talk  sach 
uoQBeQBe  to  me  T  Let  me  tell  yoa  that  be  has  already 
been  to  ask  me  what  I  think  of  it  He  feels  some 
doubt,  poor  maa.  Indeed,  he  is  disposed  to  consider. 
Bother !  what  does  it  matter  whet  he  considers  t " 

"  If  be  has  changed  his  mind  I  have  not.  Josej^ 
hath  ever  a  coat  of  miwy  coloors." 

"  I  fihall  tell  him,"  she  cried,  laughing.  The  Quaker 
rule  of  repression  and  non-resistance  by  no  means 
forbade  the  use  of  the  bmtal  bludgeon  of  sarcasm, 
as  many  a  debate  in  Meeting  could  testify.  She  rose 
as  she  spoke,  and  my  mother  said  gently : 

"  Thou  wilt  not  tell  him,  Gainor." 

Meanwhile  I  stood  amazed  at  a  talk  which  so 
deeply  concerned  me. 

"  ShaU  it  be  a  smithy  T  "  said  my  father. 

"  Oh,  what  yon  like.  The  Wynnes  are  well  down 
in  the  world— trade,  horseshoeing.    Good  evening." 

"  Gainor !  Gainor ! "  cried  my  mother ;  but  she  was 
gone  in  wrath,  and  out  of  the  house. 

"  Thou  wUt  leave  the  academy.  I  have  already 
arranged  with  Lowry,  in  South  street,  to  take  thee. 
Three  months  should  answer." 

To  this  I  said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  and  went  away  but  little 
pleased,  my  mother  saying,  "  It  is  only  for  a  time, 
my  mm." 
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iAYS  my  frieod  Jack  in  his  journal: 
"  The  boys  were  in  these  times  keen 
{•ohticians  whenever  any  unosnal  event 
irocurred,and  the  great  pot  was  like  aoon 
I  boil  furiously,  and  Rcald  the  oooki. 
Charles  Townshend's  ministry  was  long  over.  The 
Stamp  Act  bad  come  and  gone.  The  Non-importa- 
tion Agreement  had  been  signed  even  by  men  like 
Andrew  Allen  and  Mr.  Penn.  Lord  North,  a  gentle 
and  obstinate  person,  wan  minister.  The  Lord  Hill*- 
borongh,  a  man  after  the  king's  heart,  had  the  oolo- 
Dial  ofDce.  The  troops  had  landed  in  Boston,  and 
the  letters  of  Dickinson  and  Vindex  had  tenned 
the  embers  of  discontent  into  flame. 

"  Throngh  it  all  wf  boys  cr>ntrived  to  know  every- 
thing  that  was  happening.  I  had  a  nense  of  fear  about 
it.buttoHnghlthinkitwBsdelightftil.  Aflre,amob^ 
confnsion,  and  diwirder  appeal  to  most  boys'  minds 
as  desirable.  My  father  was  terrifted  at  the  distnrlK 
anoe  of  commerce,  and  the  angry  words  which  begwK 
to  be  heard.  Mr.  John  Wynne  \'er)'  coolly  ad- 
josted  his  affairs,  an  I  have  heard,  and  settled  down 
with  the  Friends,  each  as  Wain  and  Shoemaker  and 
66 
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Pemberton  and  the  rest,  to  accept  whatercor  the  king 
might  decree." 

Jack  and  I  talked  it  all  over  in  wild  boy  fashion, 
and  went  every  day  at  dx  in  tJie  morning  to  Lowiy's 
on  Sontfa  street.  At  first  we  both  hated  the  work, 
bat  this  did  not  last ;  imd,  onc«  we  were  used  to 
it,  the  bosiness  had  for  fellows  like  onrselves  a 
oertain  charm.  The  horses  we  learned  to  know  and 
understand.  Their  owners  were  of  a  class  with  which 
in  those  days  it  was  not  thought  seemly  for  persons 
of  oor  degree  to  be  familiar ;  here  it  was  onavoid- 
able,  and  I  soon  learned  how  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  was  tha  determination  to  resist  the  anthor- 
ily  of  the  crown. 

The  lads  we  knew  of  the  gay  set  nsed  to  come  and 
l&ngh  at  OS,  as  we  plied  the  hammer  or  blew  the 
bellowB ;  and  one  day  Miss  Franks  and  Miss  Peggy 
Chew,  and  I  think  Miss  Shippea,  stood  awhile  with- 
oat  the  fo^e,  making  very  merry.  Jack  got  red  in 
the  face,  but  I  was  angry,  worked  on  doggedly,  and 
said  nothing.  At  last  I  thrashed  sonndly  one  Master 
Galloway,  who  called  me  a  horse-cobbler,  and  after 
that  no  more  trouble. 

I  became  strong  and  muscolar  as  the  work  went  on, 
and  got  to  like  oor  master,  who  was  all  for  liberty, 
and  sang  as  he  stmck,  and  taught  me  much  tJiat  was 
naeful  as  to  the  management  of  horses,  so  that  I 
was  not  long  unhappy.  My  father,  pleased  at  my 
diligence,  once  scud  to  me  that  I  seemed  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  business  in  hand ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  this  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that 
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he  ever  gave  me  a  word  of  even  the  mildest  oom- 
mendatioD. 

It  wtm  what  Jack  most  needed.  His  slight, 
graceful  figure  filled  oat  aod  became  very  stnugbt. 
losing  a  stuop  it  lisd,  mi  that  h«  grew  to  be  s  well- 
boilt,  active  young  fellow,  rosy,  and  quit«  too  pretty, 
with  his  blond  locks.  After  our  third  month  began, 
Lowry  married  a  widow,  and  moved  away  to  her  farm 
up  the  country  and  bi-yond  the  Blue  Bell  tavern, 
where  he  carried  on  his  business,  and  where  he  was  to 
appear  again  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  sorely  needed 
him.  It  was  to  be  another  instance  of  how  a  greater 
Master  overrules  our  lives  for  ^ood. 

Just  aft«r  we  had  heani  the  news  of  the  widow, 
my  father  came  into  the  f'»rge  one  day  with  Joseph 
Warder.  He  stood  and  wab^hed  me  shoe  a  horse,  and 
»ked  Lowry  if  I  had  leanHnl  the  business.  When 
he  replied  that  we  both  might  become  more  expert, 
but  that  we  could  make  nails,  aod  shoe  fairly  well, 
my  father  said : 

"  Take  off  these  aprons,  and  go  home.  There  will 
be  other  work  for  both  of  you." 

We  were  glad  enough  to  obey,  and,  dropping  our 
leathern  aprons,  thus  ended  our  apprenticeship. 
Next  week  Tom  Lowry,  our  master,  appeared  with 
a  fine  beaver  for  me,  saying,  as  I  knew,  that  it  was 
tne  custom  to  gi%'e  an  apprentice  a  beaver  when  his 
time  was  up,  and  that  he  had  never  been  better 
i«en-ed  by  any. 

My  Aunt  Gainor  kept  away  all  this  time,  and 
made  it  clear  that  she  did  not  wish  my  black  haods 
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at  her  table.  My  father,  no  doubt,  felt  sore  tliat,  bo 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  would  soon  or  late  relent. 
This,  in  fact,  came  about  in  midwinter,  upon  her 
asking  my  mother  to  send  me  to  see  her.  My  father 
obeerred  that  he  bad  no  will  to  make  qoarrels,  or 
to  keep  them  alive.  My  mother  smiled  demorely, 
knowing  him  as  none  other  did,  and  bade  me  go 
with  her. 

In  her  own  room  she  had  laid  out  on  the  bed  a 
brown  coat  of  velveteen,  with  breeches  to  match,  and 
stockings  with  brown  clocks,  and  also  a  brown  beaver, 
tiie  back  looped  up,  all  of  which  she  bad,  with  sweet 
craftiness,  provided,  that  I  might  appear  well  before 
my  Aunt  Gainor. 

"  Thoa  wilt  fight  no  one  on  the  way,  Hugh.  And 
DOW,  what  shall  be  done  with  bis  hands,  so  rough  and 
BO  bardt  Scrub  them  weU.  Tell  Gaiuor  I  have  two 
new  lilies  for  her,  just  come  from  Jamaica.  Bnlbs 
they  are ;  I  will  care  for  them  in  the  cellar.  I  was 
near  to  forget  the  marmalade  of  bitter  orange.  She 
must  send ;  I  cannot  trust  Tom,  Thy  father  had  him 
whipj>ed  at  the  jail  yesterday,  and  be  is  sulky.  Put 
on  thy  clothes,  and  I  will  come  again  to  see  how 
they  fit  thee." 

In  a  little  while  she  was  back  again,  declaring  I 
looked  a  lord,  and  that  if  she  were  a  girl  she  should 
fall  in  love  with  me,  and  then— "But  I  shall  never 
let  any  woman  but  me  kiss  thee.  I  shall  be  jealous. 
And  now,  sir,  a  bow.  That  was  better.  Now,  as  I 
curtsey,  it  is  bad  manners  to  have  it  over  before  I  am 
tolly  risen.     Then  it  is  permitted  that  let  beaux  yeux 
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H  rtneentrttU.  Comme  fa.  Ca  vc  hien.  That  u  bat- 
ter done." 

"  What  rfwities  are  these  T  "  said  my  father  at  tha 
door  ahe  had  left  open. 

She  was  nowise  alarmed.  "  Come  in,  John,"  abo 
cried.  "  He  do*«  not  yet  bow  as  well  as  thon.  It 
would  crack  some  Qnaker  backs,  I  tliink.  I  can  hear 
Friend  Wain's  joints  creak  when  he  gets  up." 

"Nonsense,  wife !    Thou  art  a  child  to  thia  day." 

"  Then  kiss  me,  mon  perr."  And  she  ran  to  him 
tind  stood  on  tiptoe,  so  engaging  and  so  pretty  that  be 
could  not  help  but  lift  up  her  slight  figure,  and,  kiss- 
ing her,  set  her  down.  It  was  a  moment  of  rare  ten- 
demetw.    Would  I  had  known  or  seen  more  Uk«  tt  I 

"Thou  wilt  ruin  him,  wife." 

As  I  ran  down  the  garden  she  called  after  om, 
"Do  not  thou  forget  to  kiss  her  hand.  To-morrow 
will  come  the  warehouse ;  but  take  the  sweets  of  life 
as  they  offer.  Adieu."  Slie  stood  to  watch  me,  all 
her  dear  heart  in  her  eyes,  something  pure,  and,  as 
it  were,  virginal  in  her  look.     God  rest  her  soul ! 

It  was  late  when  I  got  to  my  aunt's,  somewbers 
ahont  eight,  and  the  hum  of  voices  warned  me  of  h«r 
hsnng  company.  As  I  entered  she  rose,  expecting 
an  older  guest,  and,  ax  I  htul  been  bid,  I  bowed  low 
and  touc>hed  her  hand  with  my  lips,  ax  I  said ; 

"  Dear  Aunt  Gainor,  it  han  Iteen  ho  long  1 "  I  ooold 
have  said  nothintr  Iwtter.     She  laughed. 

"  Here  is  my  nepliew.  Mr.  Etherington  "—this  to  aa 
English  major ;  "  and,  Captain  Wallace  of  the  king^ 
nav>-,  my  nephew.' 
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Hie  cfqitaiD  was  a  rough,  boisterouB  sailor,  and  the 
other  ft  man  wiQi  too  mach  manner,  and,  as  I  heard 
later,  risen  from  the  ranks. 

He  8alat«d  me  with  a  hvely  thump  on  the  shool- 
der,  which  I  did  not  rehsh.  "  Zounds  1  sir,  but  yon 
ue  a  stoat  young  Qnaker !  " 

"  We  are  most  of  us  Quakers  here,  captain,"  said  a 
quiet  gentleman,  who  saw,  I  fancy,  by  my  face  that 
this  rude  greeting  was  unpleasant  to  me. 

"  How  are  yon,  Hugh  t "  This  was  the  Master 
of  the  BoUs,  Mr.  John  Morris.  Then  my  aunt  said, 
"Go  and  speak  to  Uie ladies— you  know  them;"  and 
Be  I  tnmed  aside,  "  I  beg  pardon,  Sir  William ;  this 
is  my  nephew,  Hugh  Wynne."  This  was  addressed 
to  a  high-coloured  personage  in  yellow  velvet  with 
gold  buttons,  and  a  white  dowered  waistcoat,  and 
with  his  queue  in  a  fine  hur-uet. 

"  This  is  Sir  William  Draper,  Hugh ;  he  who  took 
Manilla,  as  yon  most  know."  I  did  not,  nor  did  I 
know  until  later  that  he  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  sharp  pen  of  Junius,  with  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
flie  Marquis  of  Granby,  he  had  rashly  ventured  to 
tilt.  The  famous  soldier  smiled  as  I  saluted  him 
with  my  best  bow. 

"Pine  food  for  powder,  Mistress  Wynne,  and  al- 
ready sixteen !  I  was  in  service  three  years  earlier. 
Should  he  wish  for  an  ensign's  commission,  I  am  at 
your  service." 

"  Ah,  Sir  William,  that  might  have  been,  a  year  or 
Bo  ago,  but  now  he  may  have  to  fight  General  Gage." 

"  The  gods  forbid  I    Our  poor  general !  ■ 
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"  MiBtnm  Wynne  is  a  rank  Whig,"  pnt  io  Hn. 
Ferguson.  "She  reads  Dickinson's  'Fanner's  Let* 
ten,'  and  all  the  wicked  treason  of  that  man  Adams." 

"  A  low  demagogue ! "  cried  Mrs.  Galloway.  "  I 
hear  there  have  been  diBturbanc«fi  in  Boeton,  and 
that  because  one  James  Otis  has  been  beaten  by  our 
officers,  and  because  our  bands  play '  Yankee  Doodle ' 
on  Sundays  In  front  of  the  chorches— I  b^  pardon, 
the  meetings— Mr.  Robinson,  the  king's  collector,  has 
had  to  pay  and  apol<^pee.     Most  sluuneful  it  is! " 

"  I  should  take  short  measures,"  said  the  naOor. 

"  And  I,"  cried  Etherington.  "  I  have  just  come 
from  Virginia,  but  not  a  recruit  could  I  get  It  is 
like  a  nest  of  ants  in  a  turmoil,  and  the  worst  of 
all  are  the  officers  who  served  in  the  French  wac 
There  is,  too,  a  noisy  talker,  Patrick  Henry,  and  a 
Mr.  Washington." 

"  I  think  it  was  he  who  saved  the  wreck  of  the  king's 
army  under  Mr.  Braddock,"  said  my  aunt  "  I  can 
remember  how  they  all  looked.  Not  a  wig  among 
them.  The  lodges  must  have  been  full  of  them,  bat 
their  legs  saved  their  scalpe." 

"Is  it  for  this  they  call  them  wigwams f  eriea 
naughty  Miss  Chew. 

"Fie!  fie!"  says  her  mamma,  while  my  anni 
laughed  merrily. 

"  A  mere  Potomac  planter,"  said  Etherington,  "^wn 
my  soul— and  with  such  airs,  as  if  they  were  gentla- 
men  of  the  line." 

"  P«rfaapB,"  said  my  aunt,  "  they  had  not  bad  yoor 
opporttmities  of  knowing  all  grades  of  the  s 
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The  major  flashed.  "  I  have  served  the  king  as 
well  B8  I  know  how,  and  I  taust,  madam,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  to  aid  in  the  imnishmeiit  of  some  of 
these  insolent  rebels." 

"  May  you  be  there  t«  see,  Hogb,"  said  my  aont, 
langhin^. 

Willing  to  make  a  diversion,  Mrs.  Chew  said,  "  Let 
OB  defeat  these  Tories  at  the  card-table,  Gainor." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  my  annt,  glad  of  Uiis 
turn  in  the  talk. 

"  Come  and  give  me  lack,  Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Fergu- 
Bon.  "  What  a  big  fellow  you  are !  Your  aunt  must 
find  yon  ruf&es  soon,  and  a  steenkirk." 

With  this  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  wondered  to 
see  how  eager  and  interested  they  all  became,  and 
how  the  guineas  and  gold  half- joes  passed  from  one 
to  another,  while  the  gay  Mrs.  Fergnson,  who  was  at 
the  table  with  Mrs.  Penn,  Captain  Wallace,  and  my 
aant,  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in  this  form  of  in- 
dustry. 

A  little  later  there  was  tea,  chocolate,  and  msks, 
with  punch  for  the  men ;  and  Dr.  Shippen  came  in, 
and  the  great  Dr.  Rush,  with  bis  delicate,  dean-cut 
face  under  a  full  wig.  Dr.  Shippen  was  fall  of  talk 
about  some  fine  game-cocks,  and  others  were  busy 
with  the  spring  races  in  Centre  Square. 

Ton  may  be  sure  I  kept  my  ears  open  to  hear  what 
all  these  great  men  said.  I  chanced  to  hear  Dr.  Bush 
deep  in  talk  behind  the  punch-table  with  a  handsome 
young  man.  Dr.  Morgan,  newly  come  from  London. 

Dr.  Rush  said, "  I  have  news  to-day,  in  a  letter  from 
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Hr.  Adam«,  of  things  beiti  g  imendnnble.  He  is  bold 
enougb  to  talk  of  eeparstion  from  England ;  bat  that 
is  going  far,  too  far." 

"I  think  so,  indeed,"  siud  Morgan.  "I  saw  Dr. 
Franklin  in  London.  lie  advises  conciliation,  and 
not  to  act  witli  rash  haste.  These  gentlemen  yon* 
der  make  it  difficult" 

"  Ten ;  there  is  no  insolence  like  that  of  the  soldier." 
And  this  was  all  I  heard  or  remember,  for  my  aunt 
bade  me  run  home  and  thank  my  mother,  telling 
me  to  come  again  and  soon. 

The  plat  was  indeed  thickening,  and  even  a  lad 
as  young  ax  I  could  scent  jkcril  in  the  air.  At  home 
I  bean)  nothing  of  it.  No  doubt  my  father  read  at 
his  warehouse  tht;  "  Pennsylvania  Journal,"  or  more 
likely  (lalloway's  gazette,  the  "  Chronicle,"  which  was 
rank  Torj',  and  was  suppressed  in  1773.  But  ontade 
of  the  house  I  learned  the  newB  readily.  Mr.  War- 
der took  pa{>ers  on  Imth  sides,  and  also  tbe  Boston 
"  Packet,"  so  that  Jack  and  I  were  well  informed,  and 
used  to  take  the  gazettes  when  his  father  had  read 
them,  and  devour  them  safely  in  our  boat,  when  by 
rare  chance  I  had  a  holiday. 

And  BO  pa.'ised  the  years  1770,  1771,  and  1772, 
when  Liml  North  pn-cipitated  the  crisis  by  attempt- 
ing to  coiif  n>l  the  judges  in  Mawtaehns4>tts,  who  were 
in  future  to  1>e  pitid  by  the  crown,  and  would  thus 
pass  nuder  its  conlnil.  Adams  now  suggested  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  and  thus  tbe  first  step 
toward  united  action  was  taken. 

These  years,  up  to  the  autumn  of  1772,  w«»  not 
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vitfaont  inflaeace  on  my  own  life  for  both  good  and 
eviL  I  was,  of  course,  kept  Bedoloaaly  at  work  at  onr 
bosmeBS,  and,  thongb  liking  it  even  less  tliaii  f  arrieiy, 
learned  it  well  enoagh.  It  was  not  without  its  plea- 
sures. Certainly  it  was  an  f^reeable  thing  to  know 
Uie  old  merchant  captains,  and  to  talk  to  their  men 
or  themselves.  The  sea  had  not  lost  its  romance. 
Hen  could  remember  Kidd  and  Blackboard.  In  the 
low-lying  dens  below  Dock  Creek  and  on  King  street, 
were  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  had  seen  the  black 
flag  flying,  and  who  knew  too  well  the  keys  and 
shoals  of  the  West  Indies.  The  captain  who  put  to 
sea  with  such  sailors  had  need  to  be  resolute  and 
ready.  Ships  went  armed,  and  I  was  amazed  to  see, 
in  the  holds  of  our  own  ships,  carronades,  which  out 
on  the  ocean  were  hoisted  up  and  set  in  place  on  deck ; 
also  cutlasses  and  muskets  in  the  cabin,  and  good 
store  of  pikes.  I  ventured  once  to  ask  my  father  if 
this  were  consistent  with  non-resistance.  He  replied 
that  pirates  were  like  to  wild  beasts,  and  that  I  had 
better  attend  to  my  business ;  after  which  I  said  no 
more,  having  food  for  thought. 

These  captains  got  thus  anoble  training,  were  splen- 
did seamen,  and  not  unused  to  arms  and  danger,  as 
proved  fortunate  in  days  to  come.  Once  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  Madeiras  with  Captain  Biddle,  but 
unluckily  my  mother  prevailed  with  my  father  to 
forbid  it.  It  had  been  better  for  me  had  it  been  de- 
cided otherwise,  because  I  was  fast  getting  an  edu- 
cation which  did  me  no  good. 

"  Indeed,"  says  Jack  later  on  in  his  diary,  "  I  was 
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much  troabled  in  those  seventies "  (he  mesDB  np  to 
'74,  when  we  were  foil  twenty-one)  "  about  my  friend 
Hugh.  The  town  was  full  of  officers  of  sll  graden, 
who  came  and  went,  and  brought  with  them  much 
licence  and  contempt  for  colonists  in  general,  and  a 
silly  way  of  parading  their  own  sentiments  on  all 
occasions.  Oambllng,  hard  drinking,  and  oU  manner 
of  worse  things  became  common  and  more  openly 
indulged  in.  Neither  here  nor  in  Boston  oonld  yonng 
women  walk  about  unattended,  a  new  and  strange 
thing  in  our  quiet  town. 

"  Mistress  Qainor's  house  was  full  of  these  gentle- 
men, whom  she  entertained  with  a  freedom  only 
equalled  by  that  with  which  she  spoke  her  good 
Whig  mind.  The  air  was  full  of  excitement  Bon- 
ness  fell  off,  and  Hugh  and  I  had  ample  leisure  to 
do  much  as  we  liked. 

"  1  must  honestly  declare  that  I  deserve  no  praise 
for  having  escaped  the  temptations  which  beset 
Hugh.  I  hated  all  excess,  and  suffered  in  body  if  1 
drank  or  ate  more  than  was  wise.  As  regards  worse 
things  than  wine  and  cards,  I  think  Hiss  Wynne  was 
right  when  she  described  me  as  a  giri-boy ;  for  the 
least  rudeness  or  laxi^  of  talk  in  women  I  disliked, 
and  as  to  the  mere  modesties  of  the  person,  I  have 
always  been  Uke  some  well-nurtured  maid. 

"Thus  it  was  that  when  Hugh, encouraged  by  his 
aunt,  fell  into  the  company  of  these  loose,  swa^er- 
ing  captains  and  comets,  I  bad  either  to  give  up 
him,  who  was  unable  to  resist  them,  or  to  share 
in  tbeir  viaioiu  ways  mymUl.    It  was  my  penonal 
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disgOBt  at  drnnkenness  or  loose  society  which  eared 
me,  DOt  hay  moral  or  religions  safeguards,  although 
I  tmst  I  was  not  ^together  without  these  helps.  I 
have  seen  now  and  then  that  to  be  refined  in  tastes 
and  feelings  is  a  great  aid  to  a  virtuous  life.  Also  I 
have  known  some  who  would  have  been  dronkards 
bat  tor  their  heads  and  stomachs,  which  so  be- 
haved as  to  be  good  sabstitutes  for  cooeoience.  It 
is  sometimes  the  body  which  saves  the  soul  Both 
of  these  helps  I  had,  but  my  dear  Hugh  had  neither. 
He  was  a  great,  strong,  masculine  fellow,  and  if  I 
may  seem  to  have  said  that  he  wanted  refined  feel- 
ings, that  is  not  so,  and  to  him,  who  wiU  never  read 
these  lines,  and  to  myself,  I  must  apologise." 

I  did  come  to  see  these  p^:e8,  as  you  know.  I 
think  he  meant,  that  with  the  wine  of  youth  and  at 
times  of  oUier  vintages,  in  my  veins,  the  strong  pater- 
nal blood,  which  in  my  father  only  a  true,  if  hard, 
religion  kept  in  order,  was  too  much  for  me.  If  I 
state  this  awkwardly  it  is  because  all  excuses  are 
awkward.  Looking  back,  I  wouder  that  I  was  not 
worse,  and  that  I  did  not  go  to  the  uttermost  devil. 
I  was  vigorous,  and  had  the  stomach  of  a  temperate 
ox,  and  a  head  which  made  no  complaints.  The 
morning  after  some  mad  revel  I  could  rise  at  five,  and 
go  out  in  my  boat  and  overboard,  and  then  home  in 
a  glow,  with  a  fine  appetite  for  breakfast ;  and  I  was 
so  big  and  tall  that  I  was  thought  to  be  many  years 
older  than  I  was. 

I  should  have  been  less  able  unwatched  to  go 
down  this  easy  descent,  had  it  not  been  for  a  train 
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of  circnnutuicM  which  Dot  only  left  me  freer  than  I 
ought  to  have  been,  but,  id  the  matter  of  money,  made 
it  only  too  poesible  for  me  to  hold  my  own  amid 
evil  or  lavish  company.  My  aunt  bad  lived  in  Loq- 
doQ,  and  in  a  society  which  had  all  the  charm  of 
breeding,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  period  more  coarse 
than  oars.  She  detested  my  father's  notions,  and  if 
she  meant  to  win  me  to  her  awn  she  took  an  ill  way 
to  dn  it.  I  was  presented  to  the  English  officers,  and 
freely  supplied  with  money,  to  which  I  had  been 
quite  unused,  so  long  as  my  father  was  the  only 
source  of  supply.  We  were  out  late  when  I  waa 
presumed  to  be  at  my  Aunt  Oainor's ;  and  to  drink 
and  bet,  or  to  see  a  race  or  'toek-fight,  or  to  pull 
off  knockers,  or  to  iKrther  the  ancient  watchmen, 
were  now  some  of  my  most  reputable  amusementa. 
1  began  to  be  talked  about  as  a  bit  of  a  rake,  and 
my  Aunt  Gainor  won  not  too  greatly  displeased ;  nlie 
would  hear  of  our  exploits  and  say  "  Fie !  fle ! "  and 
then  give  me  more  guineas.  Worse  than  all,  my 
father  was  deep  in  his  business,  lessening  his  ven- 
tures, and  thus  Iea\'ing  me  more  time  t<i  sow  the 
seed  of  idleness.  EvenFihing.  as  I  now  w^e  it,  com- 
bined to  make  easy  for  me  the  downwsnl  path.  I 
went  along  it  without  the  company  of  Jack  Warder. 
and  so  we  drew  apart;  he  would  none  of  it. 

When  my  father  l>egan  to  withdraw  his  capital  my 
mother  was  highly  pleased,  and  more  than  once  in 
my  presence  said  to  him :  ''  Why,  John,  dost  tboo 
strive  for  more  and  more  money  T  Hast  thon  not 
enough  f     Let  ns  give  up  all  this  care  and  go  to  onr 
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great  tana  at  Merion,  aod  live  as  peaoefol  as  oar 
catUe."  She  did  not  reckon  apon  the  force  vith 
which  Qie  habits  of  a  life  bound  my  father  to  his 


Irememberthat  itwasfaroninApril,  1773,  when  my 
Aunt  Gainor  appeared  one  day  in  my  father's  coont- 
ing-hoQse.  Hers  was  a  well-known  figure  on  King 
street,  and  even  ld  the  unpleasant  region  alongBhore 
to  the  south  of  Dock  street.  She  would  dismoont, 
leave  her  horse  to  the  groom,  and,  with  a  heavily 
monnted,  sUver-topped  whip  in  hand,  and  her  riding- 
petticoat  gathered  up,  would  march  along,  picking 
her  way  through  mud  and  filth.  Here  she  contrived 
to  find  the  queer  china  things  she  desired,  or  in  some 
mysterious  way  she  secured  coidials  and  such  liquors 
B8  no  one  else  could  get. 

Once  she  took  my  mother  with  her,  and  loaded  her 
irith  goda  of  the  Orient  and  fine  China  pongee  silks. 

"  But,  Hugh,"  said  the  dear  lady, "  i7  ti'est  pas  poa- 
lible  de  V0U3  la  d4crire.  Mon  IHeu !  she  can  say  ter- 
rible words,  and  I  have  seen  a  man  who  ventured 
some  rudeness  to  me— no,  no,  mon  cher,  nothing  to 
anger  you ;  U  avait  peur  de  cette  femme.  He  was 
afraid  of  her— herand  herwhip.  He  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  let  her  have  a  great  china  mandarin  for  a 
mere  nothing.  I  think  he  was  glad  to  see  her  well 
out  of  his  low  tavern." 

"  But  the  man,"  I  urged ;  "  what  did  he  say  to  thee, 
mother  t " 

"  N^imparte,  mon  fils.  I  did  want  the  mandarin. 
He  nodded  this  way— this  way.  He  wagged  his  head 
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u  a  dog  wags  his  tail,  like  Thomas  Scattorgood  in 
the  Meetiog.  Commt  fd."  She  became  that  man  in  a 
moment,  turning  up  the  edge  of  her  silk  ahawl,  and 
nodding  solemnly.  I  screamed  with  langhter.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  child,  despite  my  father's  dialikea,  she 
had  tanght  me  French,  and  when  alone  with  me 
liked  me  to  chatter  in  her  mother  language.  In 
fact,  I  leamt-d  it  well. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  began  just  now  to 
speak,  my  Aunt  Gainer  entered,  with  a  graver  face 
than  common,  and  I  riiung  to  leave  her  witii  my 
father,  she  put  her  whip  acroso  my  breast  as  I  tonied, 
and  said,  "  So ;  1  want  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"  What  is  it,  Oainor  I " 

"This  business  of  the  ship  'Gaspee'  the  Rhode  Isl< 
and  men  burned  is  making  trouble  in  the  East  The 
chief  juHtice  of  Khode  Island,  Hopkins,  has  refused 
to  honour  the  order  to  arrest  theue  Rhode- Islanders." 

"  Pirates !  "  said  my  father. 

"  Pirates,  if  you  like.  We  shall  all  be  pirates  be- 
fore long." 

"Well.Gainor.is  that  all!  It  does  not  concern  me." 

"No;  I  have  letters  from  London  which  inform 
me  that  the  Lord  North  ik  but  a  puppet,  and  aa  the 
king  pulls  the  wires  be  will  dance  to  whatever  time 
the  king  likes.  He  was  a  nice,  amiable  young  fellow 
when  I  stayed  at  bis  father's,  my  Lord  Guilford^ 
and  not  without  learning  and  judgment  Bat  for 
the  Exchequer— a  queer  choice,  I  must  say." 

"  It  ia  to  be  preeomed  that  the  king  knows  how  to 
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ehooee  Ids  minlsterB.  Thou  knowest  what  I  think, 
Gainor.  We  have  but  to  obey  tJioee  whom  the  Lord 
has  set  over  as.  We  are  told  to  reoder  onto  Cssar 
the  things  which  are  Ceesar's,  and  to  go  our  ways  iu 
peace." 

"  The  qtieBtion  is,  What  are  GGesar'B  1 "  said  my 
aunt.  "Shall  Ciesar  judge  always f  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  understood  in  London,  although  nut 
public,  that  it  is  meant  to  tax  our  tea.  Now  we  do 
not  buy ;  we  smuggle  it  from  Holland ;  but  if  the 
India  Company  should  get  a  drawback  on  tea,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  take  it  for  its  cheapness,  even  with 
the  duty  on  it  of  threepence  a  pound." 

"It  were  but  a  silly  scheme,  Qainor.  I  cannot 
credit  it." 

"  Who  could,  John  T  and  yet  it  is  to  be  tried,  aod 
all  for  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  It 
will  be  tried  not  now  or  soon,  bat  next  fall  when  the 
tea-ships  come  from  China." 

"  And  if  it  is  to  be  as  thou  art  informed,  what  of 
itt" 

"  A  storm— a  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  said  she. 

My  father  stood  still,  deep  in  thought.  He  had 
a  profound  respect  for  the  commercial  sagacity  of 
this  clear-headed  woman.  Moreover,  he  was  sure, 
as  usual,  to  be  asked  to  act  iu  Philadelphia  as  a  cou- 
aiguee  of  the  India  Company. 

She  seemed  to  see  through  her  brother,  as  one  sees 
through  glass.  "You  got  into  trouble  when  the 
stamps  came." 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  thisf * 
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"  And  Bgaio  wbeo  you  would  not  ngn  th«  Mod* 
impoilAtioD  Agreement  in  '68." 

"WeUt" 

"They  will  ask  you  to  receive  the  tea." 

"And  I  will  do  it.  How  cao  I  refuse!  I  ahoold 
lose  all  their  India  trade." 

"  There  will  soon  be  no  trade  to  lose.  You  are,  as 
I  know,  drawing  in  your  capital.  Go  abroad.  Wind 
up  your  affairH  in  England ;  do  the  same  in  Holland. 
Use  all  your  ships  thiH  summer  Uo  tu  Madeira  from 
London.  Buy  freely,  and  pay  at  once  so  aa  to  save 
interest ;  it  will  rise  fast.  Come  home  in  the  Call  of 
'74  late.  Hold  the  goods,  and,  above  all,  see  that 
in  your  absence  no  consignments  be  taken.  Am  I 
dear,  Johnt" 

I  heard  her  with  such  amazement  as  was  shared 
by  my  father.  The  boldness  and  sagacity  of  the 
scheme  impressed  a  man  trained  to  akill  in  com- 
merce, and  ever  given  to  courageous  ventares. 

"You  must  sail  in  October  or  before;  yoD  will 
need  a  year.     No  less  will  do." 

"  Yes— yes." 

I  saw  from  his  look  that  he  was  captured.  He 
walked  U>  and  fro,  while  my  Aunt  Gminw  switefaed 
the  dust  off  her  petticoat  or  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. At  last  she  turned  to  me.  "  What  think  you 
of  it,  Hught" 

"^r.  Wilson  says  we  shall  have  war,  aunt,  and 
Mr.  Atlomey-Gent-ra]  Chew  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Iheard  tht'm  talkiiii;  of  it  last  night  at  thy  house.  I 
think  the  king's  officers  w&nt  a  war.'    I  took  ntugt. 
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shrewdly,  in  the  notioiiB  of  my  elders.  I  had 
no  wiser  thing  to  say.  "I  myself  do  not  know,"  I 
added. 

"  How  shooldat  thon  T  "  said  my  father,  sharply, 

I  was  silent. 

"  And  what  think  yon,  John  T " 

"  What  will  my  wife  say,  OflinorT  We  have  never 
been  a  month  apart" 

"  Let  me  talk  to  her." 

"  Wilt  thon  share  in  the  venture  I "  He  was  testing 
the  sincerity  of  her  advice.   "  And  to  what  extent  t " 

"  Five  thousand  pounds.  Yon  may  draw  on  me 
from  London,  and  buy  powder  and  muskets,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  I.    Why  dost  thou  talk  such  folly  t " 

"  Then  Holland  blankets  and  good  cloth.  I  will 
take  them  off  your  hands  at  a  fair  profit" 

"  I  see  no  objection  to  that." 

My  aunt  gave  me  a  queer  look,  saying,  "  The  poor 
will  need  them.     I  shall  sell  them  cheap." 

It  was  singular  that  1  caught  her  meaning,  while 
my  father,  reflecting  on  the  venture  as  a  whole,  did 
not 

"  I  will  do  it,"  he  said. 

"  Then  a  word  more.  Be  careful  here  as  to  debts. 
Why  not  wind  up  your  business,  and  retire  with 
the  profit  you  will  make  t "  It  was  the  same  advice 
my  mother  had  given,  as  I  well  knew. 

"  Hast  thou  been  talking  to  my  wife  t "  he  said. 

"  No,"  ahe  replied,  surprised ;  "  may  IT" 

"Yes     As  to  going  out  of  business,  Qainor,  I 
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Khould  be  bat  a  lost  mao.    I  am  not  as  inIl4o^ 

u  thou  dost  seem  to  think." 

'■  Stuff  aod  Qonaense ! "  cried  my  aont  "  I  beUvn 
Thomas  Willing  is  no  better  off  in  what  yon  oaU  thii 
world's  gear,  nor  Franks,  nor  any  of  them.  Ton  hkt 
the  game,  and,  after  all,  what  is  it  bnt  a  kind  (^  gam- 
bliugf  How  do  yon  know  what  bands  tlie  owa 
holds  1  Yoor  ventures  are  no  better  than  my  gnisMi 
cast  down  on  the  loo-table."  These  two  oonld  nsvw 
discuss  anything  bat  what  it  must  end  in  ft  dtC- 
fereace. 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Qainor,  to  talk  snoh  wicked  DOM- 
sense  before  this  boy.  It  is  not  worth  an  anawvr.  I 
hear  no  good  of  Hugh  of  late.  He  bath  been  ft  eoB- 
eem  to  James  Pembcrton  aud  to  my  friend,  NinhnlM 
Wain,  and  to  mo— to  me.  Thy  gambling  and  Idlft 
redcoatit  are  snares  to  his  soul.  He  has  began  to 
have  opinions  of  his  own  as  to  taxes,  and  oouoenuBf 
tlie  plain  duty  uf  non-resistance.  As  if  an  idle  dog 
like  him  had  any  right  to  have  ui  opinioD  ataflt* 

"  Tut !  tut ! "  cried  Miss  Wj-nne, 

"  I  am  not  idle,"  1  said,  "  if  I  am  a  dog." 

He  turned  and  seized  me  by  the  oollar.  **  I  irill 
teach  thee  to  answer  thy  elders."  And  with  thii  Iw 
shook  me  violently,  and  cau^t  up  a  cane  troB  ft 
chair  where  he  had  laid  it 

And  now,  once  again,  that  disposition  to  be  many 
came  over  me.  and,  perfectly  passive,  I  looked  vp  art 
him  and  smiled.  As  I  think  of  it,  it  was  stianga  in 
a  yonng  fellow  of  my  i^e. 

"  Wouldst  thou  laughT"  he  oried.    "Hai  it  gone 
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that  far  T "  and  he  raised  his  stick.  My  Aunt  Gainor 
jeriied  it  out  of  his  hand,  and,  standiug,  broke  it 
over  her  knee  as  if  it  had  been  a  willow  waud. 

He  fell  back,  crying,  "  Gainor !  Gainor ! " 

"My  God!  man,"  she  cried,  "are  you  madt  If  I 
were  yon  I  would  take  some  heed  to  that  hot  Welsh 
blood.  What  would  my  good  Marie  say  T  Wby  have 
you  not  had  the  sense  to  make  a  friend  of  the  boy  I 
He  ia  worth  ten  of  you,  and  has  kept  his  temper  like 
the  gentleman  he  is." 

It  was  tme.  I  had  some  queer  sense  of  amusement 
in  the  feeling  that  I  really  was  not  angry ;  neither 
was  I  ashamed ;  bat  an  hour  later  I  was  both  angr}' 
and  ashamed.  Just  now  I  felt  sorry  for  my  father, 
and  shared  the  humiliation  he  evidently  felt. 

My  aunt  tamed  to  her  brother,  where,  having  let 
me  go,  he  stood  with  set  features,  looking  from  her 
to  me,  and  from  me  to  her.  Something  in  his  look 
disturbed  her. 

"Ton  shoald  be  prond  of  his  self-command.  Can- 
not yon  see  that  it  is  your  accursed  repression  and 
dry,  dreary  life  at  home  that  has  put  you  two  apart  T " 

"  I  have  been  put  to  scorn  before  my  son,  Gainor 
Wynne.  It  is  thy  evil  ways  that  have  brought  this 
about  I  have  lost  my  temper  and  would  have  struck 
in  anger,  when  I  should  have  reflected,  and,  aft«r 
prayer,  chastised  this  insolence  at  home." 

"  I  heard  no  insolence." 

"  Go  away,  Hugh,  and  thoa,  Gainor.  Why  dost 
thou  always  provoke  me  t    I  will  hear  no  more  I " 

"  Come,  Hugh,"  she  said ;  and  then :  "  It  seems  tu 
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me  that  the  buy  lias  Lutl  u  good  leuaon  io  meokoeu, 
and  as  to  turning  that  other  cheek." 

"  Dou't,  Auut  Uuiuur !  "  naid  I,  interruptiug  ber. 

"  Oh,  go ! "  uxclaiiued  my  father.  "  Uo '.  go,  both 
of  you ! " 

"  Certainly )  but,  John,  do  not  mention  my  Q6w> 
or  my  I<finduu  letter." 

"  I  shall  nut," 

"  Then  by-by  i     Ouuie,  Uu|[b  I  * 


▼1 

9HER&  must  have  been  in  thia  troubled 
1  conntry  many  such  sad  Bcenes  as  I  have 
I  tried  to  recalL  Father  and  son  were 
I  to  part  -with  hot  words,  broths  to  take 
I  sides  against  brother.  My  unpleasant 
half-hoar  was  but  prophetic  of  that  which  was  to 
come  in  worse  shape,  and  to  last  for  yeara 

Hy  Aont  Oainor  said,  "  Do  not  tell  your  mother," 
and  I  assuredly  did  not 

"  He  will  tell  her.  He  tells  her  everything,  soon 
or  late.  I  must  see  her  at  once.  Tour  father  is  be- 
ooming,  as  the  French  say,  impossible.  The  times, 
and  these  wrangling  Friends,  with  their  stupid  tes- 
timonies, irritate  him  daily  until  be  is  like  a  great, 
strong  bull,  such  as  the  Spaniards  tease  to  madness 
with  litde  darts  and  fireworks.  You  see,  Hugh, 
erents  are  prickly  things.  They  play  the  deuce  with 
obstinate  people.  Your  father  will  be  better  away 
from  home.  He  has  never  been  in  England,  and  he 
will  see  how  many,  like  Mr.  Pitt  and  Colonel  Barr6, 
are  with  ns.  As  for  myself,  I  have  been  a  bit  of  a 
fool  about  yon,  and  yonr  father  is  more  or  less  right 
We  must  abjure  sat^  and  take  physio." 
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"What  I  "Mid  I. 

"To  be  plain,  we  must— that  is,  yon  most— play 
leits  and  drink  lesB,  and  in  your  father's  absenoe 
look  fOiarply,  with  my  help,  to  bin  hnsiness.'' 

I  was  to  neeil  other  dnctors  before  I  mended  my 
wa\-s.  1  said  my  aunt  wati  right,  and  I  made  oer- 
lain  good  resolutions,  which  were  but  short-lived  and 
never  reached  adult  maturity  of  iisefulDess. 

My  aunt  walked  with  me  north  between  the  ware- 
houses, taverns,  and  shipnibandlers  on  the  river- 
front, and  so  across  the  bridge  over  Dock  Creek,  and 
up  to  Third  street.  She  said  I  must  not  talk  to  ber. 
She  had  thinking  to  do,  and  for  this  cause,  T  suppoae. 
turning,  took  me  down  to  Pine  street  At  St  Peter's 
Church  she  stopped,  and  bade  me  wait  without,  add- 
ing, "  If  I  take  you  in  I  shall  hear  of  it ;  wait" 

There  was  a  midday  service  at  this  time,  it  being 
Lent  I  waited  idly,  thinking  of  my  father,  and,  aa 
I  before  said,  vexed  and  sorry  and  ashamed  by  tuma 
Often  now  I  pause  before  I  ent«r  this  sacred  edifloe, 
and  think  of  that  hour  of  tribulation.  I  could  hear 
the  line,  full  voice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  DuchA  as  he  in- 
toned the  Litany.  He  lies  now  where  I  stood,  and 
under  the  arms  on  his  tomb  is  no  record  of  tfaa 
political  foolishness  and  instability  of  a  life  otherwise 
free  from  blame.  As  I  stood,  Mrs.  FeTfroson  came 
out,  she  who  in  days  Ui  come  helped  to  get  the  on- 
lucky  parson  into  trouble.    With  her  came  my  annt 

"I  said  a  prayer  for  thee,  Hugh,"  she  whispered. 
"No;  no  cards  in  Lent,  my  dear  Bees.  Fiet  for 
ahame  I    This  way,  Hugh ; "  and   we  went  eait, 
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thnm^h  Fine  street,  aod  bo  to  the  back  of  oar  gar- 
den, where  we  found  a  way  in,  and,  walking  under 
the  peach-trees,  came  to  where  my  mother  sat  be- 
neath a  plom-tree,  ahelling  peas,  her  great  Manx  cat 
by  her  side. 

She  wore  a  thin  cap  on  top  of  the  curly  head, 
which  was  now  wind-blown  out  of  all  order.  "  Come, 
Qainor,"  she  cried,  seeing  us ;  "  help  me  to  shell  my 
peas.  Thou  shalt  have  some.  They  are  come  in  a 
ship  from  the  Bermudas.  What  a  pretty  pale  green 
the  pods  are !  I  should  like  an  apron  of  that  colour." 

"  I  have  the  very  thing,  dear.  Shall  it  be  the  min- 
uet pattern,  or  plain  f  " 

"Oh,plain.  Am  I  not  a  Friend  T  UneAmtet  did! 
\mt  it  is  droll  in  French.  Sarah  Logan  is  twice  as 
gay  as  I,  but  John  does  not  love  such  vanities.  Quant 
Amoifje  Us  adore.  It  seems  odd  to  have  a  colour  to  a 
religion.  I  wonder  if  drab  goodness  be  bettor  than 
red  goodness.  But  what  is  wrong,  Qainort  Yes, 
there  is  something.  Hugh,  thy  collar  is  torn ;  how 
careless  of  me  not  to  have  mended  it ! " 

Then  my  Auut  Gainor,  saying  nothing  of  my 
especial  difficulty,  and  leaving  out,  too,  her  London 
news,  related  with  remarkable  clearness  the  reasons 
why  my  father  should  go  ovei-seas  in  the  early  fall  and 
be  gone  for  ayear.  The  mother  went  on  quietly  shell- 
ing the  peas,  and  losing  no  word.  When  Gainor  had 
done,  the  bowl  of  peas  was  set  aside,  and  my  mother 
put  back  her  curls,  fixed  her  blue  eyes  on  her  sister 
in-law,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment  longer.  At  last 
she  aaidt"  It  were  best,  for  many  reasons  best    I  see 
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it,"  and  she  nodded  ber  hesd  attrmaHivtAy.  "  But 
my  son  t  my  Hugh  T " 

"  Yoa  will  have  him  with  yon  at  home.  Every- 
thing  will  go  on  as  Dsual,  except  that  John  will  be 
amtuing  faimBelf  in  London." 

At  thiB  the  little  lady  leaped  up,  all  ablaie,  u  to 
epeak.  Never  had  1  seen  her  so  moved.  "What  man- 
ner of  woman  am  I,  Oainor  Wynne,  that  I  should  let 
my  husband  go  alone  on  the  seas,  and  here  and  there, 
without  mc  t  I  will  not  have  it.  My  boy  is  my 
l>oy ;  Ciod  knows  I  love  him ;  but  my  husband  comes 
fir^t  now  and  always,  and  thou  art  cruel  to  wish  to 
part  us." 

"  But  I  never  wished  to  part  yon.  Go  with  him. 
Marie.  God  bless  your  sweet  heart  I  Leave  me  your 
boy  ;  he  cannot  go.  As  Uod  lives,  I  will  take  care 
of  him ! " 

Upon  this  the  two  women  fell  to  weeping  in  each 
oth<'r'M  arms,  a  thing  most  uneommon  for  my  Aunt 
<iainnr.  Then  tliey  talked  it  all  over,  as  if  Jolm 
Wv-nne  were  not :  w}ien  it  would  W,  and  what  room 
I  vfw  to  have,  and  my  <-lnthps,  and  the  business,  and 
w)  iin-  all  the  endWn  (h'tails  wherewith  the  cunning 
afFeelion  of  good  women  knows  to  provide  comfort 
fur  ns  who  an-  so  apt  to  be  unthankful. 

It  smazecl  nif  to  nee  how  quickly  it  was  settled, 
and  Htill  mon- to  learn  that  my  father  did  not  oppose, 
)>iit  fell  in  with  all  tlieir  plans. 

Now  )>ack  of  all  my  weaknesses  and  folly  I  bad, 
an  I  have  said,  some  of  the  sense  of  honour  and  proud 
rectitude  of  my  father,  who  strictly  abided  by  hia 
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creed  and  his  conscience.  I  returned  no  more  that 
day  to  the  coonting-honse,  but,  saying  to  my  mother 
I  had  bosinesB,  I  went  oft,  with  a  bnnk  of  bread,  to 
my  boat,  and  down  the  creek  to  the  Delaware.  I 
polled  out,  past  our  old  playground  on  the  island,  and 
far  away  toward  the  Jersey  shore,  and  then,  as  the 
sun  fell,  drifted  with  the  tide,  noting  the  mddy  lines 
of  the  brick  houses  far  away,  and  began  to  think. 

The  scene  I  bad  gone  throi^h  had  made  a  deep 
impression.  It  has  been  ever  so  with  me.  Drink- 
ing, gaming,  betting,  and  worse,  never  awakened  my 
conscience  or  set  me  reflecting,  until  some  sudden, 
unlooked-for  thing  took  place,  in  which  sentiment 
or  affection  was  concerned.  Then  I  would  set  to 
work  to  balance  my  books  and  determine  my  course. 
At  such  times  it  was  the  dear  mother  who  spoke  in 
me,  and  the  father  who  resolutely  carried  out  my 
decisioD. 

The  boat  drifted  slowly  with  the  flood-tide,  and  I, 
lying  on  the  bottom,  fell  to  thought  of  what  tlie  day 
had  brought  me.  The  setting  sun  touched  the  single 
spire  of  Christ  Church,  and  lit  up  yellow  squares  of 
light  in  the  westward-looking  windows  of  the  rare 
farm-houses  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Presently  I  was 
aground  on  the  south  end  of  Petty's  Island,  where  in 
aft«r-year8  lay  rotting  the  "Alliance,"  the  remnant  ship 
of  the  greatest  sea-fight  that  ever  was  since  Orenville 
lay  in  the  "  Revenge,"  with  the  Spanish  fleet  about  him. 
I  came  to  groond  amid  the  reeds  and  spatt«r-do<^, 
where  the  water-lilies  were  jufit  in  bud.  A  noisy 
orchestra  of  frogs,  with,  as  Jack  said,  Addles  and 
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bassootu  in  their  throats,  ceaaed  as  I  came,  and 
pitched  headlong  off  the  broad  green  floats.  Only 
(me  old  fellow,  with  &  great  ba«8  voice,  and  secure 
CD  the  bauk,  prutvsUHl  loudly  at  iut«r\-iils.  like  tlie 
owl  in  Hr.  Gray's  noble  poem,  which  my  Jack  loved 
to  repeat. 

At  last  he— I  mean  my  frog— whose  monastery  I 
had  disturbed,  ao  vexed  me,  who  waiited  stillness,  that 
I  smacked  the  wat«r  with  the  flat  of  au  oar,  which 
he  took  to  be  a  hint,  and  ceased  to  lament  my  in- 
trusion. 

I  was  now  well  on  to  twenty,  and  old  enon^  to 
begin  at  times  to  deal  thoughtfully  with  events.  A 
young  fellow's  feelings  are  apt  to  be  extreme,  and 
even  despotic,  so  that  they  rule  the  hour  with  such 
streugth  of  sway  as  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
i-unse.  I  might  have  seen  that  I  had  no  just  cause  to 
blame  myself,  but  that  did  not  help  me.  The  mood 
of  distressful  self-accusation  was  on  me.  1  had  no 
repeatetl  impulse  to  smile  at  what,  in  my  father's 
<-onduct,  had  appeared  to  me  a  little  while  ago  odd, 
and  even  amusing.  I  could  never  please  him.  I  had 
grinned  as  I  always  did  when  risks  were  upoo  me. 
He  never  underBtM>d  me,  and  I  was  tired  of  trying. 
What  use  was  it  to  try  T  I  bad  one  of  those  minutes 
of  wishing  to  die,  which  come  even  to  the  wholesome 
young.  I  was  well  aware  that  of  late  I  had  not, 
on  the  whole,  satisfied  my  conscience;  I  knew  this 
quite  too  well ;  and  now,  as  I  lay  in  the  boat  dis- 
contented, I  felt,  as  the  youthful  do  sometimes  fi!<el, 
as  it  I  were  old,  and  the  ending  of  thiugi  were  near. 
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It  was  but  a  mood,  but  it  led  up  to  serious  thonght. 
There  are  sorely  hours  in  youth  when  we  are  older 
than  our  years,  and  times  in  age  when  we  are  again 
young.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  Jack  was  right, 
who  used  to  say  it  may  be  we  are  never  young  or  old, 
but  merely  seem  to  be  so.  This  is  the  queer  kind  of 
reflection  which  I  find  now  and  then  in  Jack's  diar>-, 
or  with  which  be  used  to  puzzle  me  and  please 
James  Wilson.  Of  course  a  man  is  young  or  is  old. 
and  there  's  an  end  on  %  as  a  greater  man  has  said. 
Bnt  Jack  has  imagination,  and  I  have  none. 

I  asked  myself  if  I  had  done  wrong  in  what  I  had 
said.  I  could  not  see  that  I  bad.  With  all  my  life- 
long fear  of  my  father,  I  greatly  honoured  and  re- 
Bpeoted  him,  finding  in  myself  something  akin  to  the 
unyielding  firmness  with  which  be  stood  fast  when 
he  had  made  ap  Ms  mind. 

That  this  proud  and  steadfast  man,  so  looked  up  to 
by  every  one,  no  matter  what  might  be  their  convic- 
tions religious  or  political,  should  have  been  humili- 
ated by  a  woman,  seemed  to  me  intolerable;  this 
was  the  chief  outcome  of  my  reflections.  It  ia  true 
I  considered,  but  I  fear  lightly,  my  own  misdoings. 
1  made  up  my  mind  to  do  better,  and  then  again  the 
image  of  my  father  in  his  wrath  aud  bis  shame  came 
back  anew.  I  turned  the  boat,  and  pulled  steadily 
across  the  river  to  our  landing. 

My  father  was  in  the  counting-house  in  his  own 
room,  alone,  although  it  was  full  late.  "  Well  t "  he 
said,  spinning  round  on  bis  high  stool.  "What  is 
itt    Thou  hast  been  absent,  and  no  leave  asked." 
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"  Father,"  I  said,  "  if  I  was  wrong  this  morning  I 
wish  to  ask  thy  pardon." 

"  Well,  it  IB  full  time." 

"  And  I  am  cume  to  say  that  I  will  take  the  punish- 
ment here  and  now.   I  did  not  run  away  from  that." 

"  Very  good,"  he  repli<^  rising.  "  Take  off  thy 
fine  coat" 

I  wished  he  had  not  said  this  of  my  coat  I  was 
in  a  heroic  t«mper,  and  the  sarcasm  bit  cruelly,  but 
I  did  as  1  was  bid.  He  went  to  the  comer,  and 
pit^ked  up  a  rattan  eane.  To  whip  fellows  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  wait  not  then  by  any  means  unosoaL 
What  would  Lave  happened  I  know  not,  nor  ever 
shall.  He  said,  "There,  I  hear  thy  mother's  voice. 
Put  on  thy  cont."     I  hastened  to  obey  him. 

The  dear  lady  came  in  with  eyes  fnll  of  tears. 
"^liat  it<  thiK,  John,  I  hearT  I  have  seen  Gainor. 
I  could  not  wait.     I  shall  go  with  thee." 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  not  to  be."  But  she  fell 
on  bis  neck,  and  pleaded,  and  I,  for  my  part,  went 
away,  not  mny  for  the  interruption.  As  usoal  she 
had  her  way. 

I  remember  welt  this  spring  of  73.  It  was  early 
by  Home  weeks,  and  everj-thing  was  green  and  bio* 
HominR  in  April.  My  father  and  mother  were  not  to 
sail  until  the  autumn,  bat  already  he  was  arnutginp 
for  the  voyage,  and  she  as  busily  preparing  or  think- 
ing over  what  was  needed. 

When  neit  I  saw  my  Aunt  Oainor,  she  cned  out. 
"  Sit  down  then*.  ))ad  )>oy,  and  take  care  of  my  man- 
darin. He  and  my  great  bronic  Buddha  are  my  only 
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Aoansellors.  If  I  want  to  do  a  thing  I  ask  Mr.  Man< 
darin— he  can  only  nod  yes ;  and  if  I  want  not  to  do 
a  thing  I  ask  Buddha,  and  as  he  can  neither  say  do 
nor  yes,  I  do  as  I  please.     What  a  wretch  you  are ! " 

I  said  I  could  not  see  it ;  and  then  I  put  my  head 
in  her  lap,  as  I  sat  on  the  stool,  and  told  her  of  my 
last  interview  with  my  father,  and  how  for  two  days 
be  bad  hardly  so  much  as  bade  me  good-night. 

"It  is  his  way,  Hugh,"  said  my  aunt  "I  am 
Borry;  but  neither  love  nor  time  will  mend  him. 
He  is  what  his  nature  and  the  hard  ways  of  Friends 
bave  made  him." 

I  said  that  this  was  not  all,  nor  the  worst,  and 
went  on  to  tell  her  my  latest  grievance.  Our  family 
worship  at  home  was,  as  usual  with  Friends  in  those 
days,  conducted  at  times  in  total  sileooe,  and  was 
spoken  of  by  Friends  as  "  religious  retirement."  At 
other  times,  indeed  commonly,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
was  read  aloud,  and  after  that  my  father  would  some- 
times pray  openly.  On  this  last  occasion  be  took  ad- 
van  tage  of  the  opportunity  to  dilate  on  my  sins,  and  be- 
fore our  servants  to  ask  of  Heaven  that  I  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  my  iniquities.  It  troubled  my 
mother,  who  arose  from  her  knees  in  t«ars,  and  went 
out  of  the  room,  whilst  I,  overcome  with  anger,  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window.  My  father  spoke  to  her 
as  she  opened  the  door,  but  she  made  no  answer,  nor 
even  so  much  as  turned  her  head.  It  brought  to  my 
memory  a  day  of  my  childhood,  when  my  father 
was  vexed  because  she  taught  me  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  did  not  approve,  and  would  bave  no  set 
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form  of  words  taught  me.  My  mother  was  angry 
too,  and  I  remember  my  own  amazement  tiiat  any 
one  should  resist  my  father. 

When  I  had  told  my  aunt  of  the  indignity  pat 
opon  me,  and  of  the  fading  remembrance  thus 
recalled,  she  said,  "  John  Wynne  baa  not  changed, 
Dor  will  he  ever."  She  declared  that,  aft«r  all,  it  was 
ber  fault— to  have  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  man,  and 
to  have  given  me  too  much  money.  I  nhook  my  head, 
but  she  would  have  it  she  was  to  bltune,  and  then  uaid 
of  a  Huddeu,  "  Are  you  in  debt,  you  scamp  f  Did  John 
pray  fur  me  T  "  1  replied  that  I  owed  no  one  a  penny, 
and  that  she  bad  not  been  remembered.  She  was 
glad  I  watt  not  in  debt,  and  added,  ''  Never  play  uu- 
le«8  you  have  the  means  to  pay.  I  have  been  very 
fuolitih.  That  uneasy  woman,  Bessy  Fergiusou,  mutit 
needs  tell  me  so.  I  could  have  slapped  her.  They 
will  have  tliy  sad  case  up  in  Meeting,  I  can  tell  thee." 

"But  what  have  I  donef  "     I  knew  well  enough. 

"  Tut !  you  must  uot  talk  that  way  to  me ;  but  it  is 
my  fault.  Oh,  the  time  I  have  bad  with  your  mother ! 
I  am  not  At,  it  seems,  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  yon. 
They  talk  of  leaving  yon  with  AbJjah  Hapworthy— 
sour  old  dog !    I  wish  you  joy  of  bim !  " 

"Uood  heavens  I"  I  ext^laimed ;  for  among  my  aoul's 
gay  friends  I  had  picked  up  such  exclamatory  phrases 
as,  used  at  home,  would  have  astonished  my  father. 

"  Rest  eas)%*  said  Mistress  Wynne ;  "  it  is  not  to  be. 
I  have  fought  your  battle,  and  won  it.  But  I  have 
had  to  make  such  promises  to  your  father,  and— wue 
IS  me !— to  your  mother,  as  will  damn  me  forever  if 
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fou  do  not  help  me  to  keep  tiiem.  I  con  flb  to  yoai 
tather  and  not  care  a  snap,  but  lie  to  Uiose  bine  eyes 
I  cannot" 

"  I  will  try,  Annt  Gainor ;  indeed  I  will  try,"  In- 
deed, I  did  mean  to. 

"  Ton  must,  you  must.  I  am  to  be  a  Bort  of  god< 
mother-in-law  to  you,  and  renounce  for  you  the  world, 
the  fleah,  and  the  devil;  and  that  forone  of  our  breed! 
I  shall  be  like  a  sign-post,  and  never  go  the  way  I 
point.  That  was  Bessy  Fei^oson  s  malice.  Oh,  I 
have  soif  et«d,  I  can  toll  yon.  It  is  I,  and  not  yon,  that 
have  rc^nted." 

"Bat  I  will;  I  do." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  have  had  my  whip- 
ping, and  yon  got  off  yourB." 

"What  do  you  mean,  anntf " 

"  What  do  I  mean  T  Here  came  yesterday  Sarah 
Fisher,  pretty  gay  for  a  Qoaker,  and  that  solemn 
Master  Savory,  with  his  sweet,  low  voice  like  a  nice 
girl's  tongue,  and  his  gentle  ways.  And  they  are 
friends  of  thy  peuple,  who  are  distressed  at  thy  go- 
ings on ;  and  Nicholas  Wain  has  seen  thee  with  two 
sons  of  Belial  in  red  coats,  come  out  of  the  coffee- 
bouse  last  month  at  evening,  singing  songs  snch  as 
are  not  to  be  described,  and  no  better  able  to  take 
care  of  yourself  than  you  should  be.  They  did  think 
it  well  and  kind— hang  'em,  Hugh !— to  consider  the 
matter  with  me.  We  considered  it— we  did,  indeed. 
There  be  five  people  whose  consciences  I  am  to  make 
yon  respect  And  not  one  of  them  do  I  care  for, 
but  Mother  Blue-eyes.   But  I  must  I  I  must !    It  was 
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all  tiiie,  nr,  what  Friend  Wain  eaid ;  for  yoa  bad 
reason  enough  left  to  come  hither,  and  did  I  not  pat 
you  to  bed  and  send  for  Dr.  Chovet,  who  grinned 
famously,  and  said,  '  Je  comprmds,'  and  went  to  call 
I  m  your  father  on  a  hint  from  me,  to  declare  you  were 
inrhum4,  and  threatened  with  I  know  not  what ;  iu 
fact,  he  lied  like  a  gentleman.  You  made  a  noble  re- 
covery, and  are  a  credit  to  the  doctor.  I  hope  yoa 
will  pay  the  bill,  and  are  aBhamed." 

I  was,  and  I  wud  ho. 

"  But  that  ii4  uot  all.  These  dear  QnakraB  were 
the  worst.  Tlii>y  were  really  sorry,  and  1  had  to  pat 
on  my  best  manners  and  listen ;  and  now  everybody 
kuows,  and  you  are  the  talk  uf  the  town.  Those  drab 
geese  must  out  with  the  whole  uaughtinesa,  despite 
the  company  which  came  in  on  us,  and  here  were 
Mr.  Muntresor  and  that  a|>e  Etherington  grinning, 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  charming  young  woman  just  come 
to  live  here  with  her  aunt,  and  she  too  must  have 
her  say  when  the  Quakers  and  the  men  were  gone.* 

'-And  what  did  she  sayT"  I  did  not  care  much. 
"And  what  is  her  nameT" 

"  Oh,  she  said  the  Quakers  were  rather  ODtspoken 
people,  and  it  was  a  pity,  and  ithe  was  sorry,  because 
she  knew  you  once,  and  you  had  taken  her  part  at 
school.' 

"At  school T' 

"  Yes.  She  is  Dartbea  Peniston.  and  some  kin  of 
that  Miss  de  Lancey,  whom  8ir  William  Draper  will 
marry  if  he  van." 

"Dvtfaea  Peniston  f"  1  said,  and  my  thoo^ts 
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went  back  to  the  tender  little  maid  who  wept  when 
I  WB8  punUlied,  aud  for  wliom  I  had  revenged  my> 
eelf  on  Master  Dove. 

"  Qnite  a  Spanish  beauty,"  said  my  Aunt  Wynne ; 
''a  pretty  mite  of  a  girl,  and  not  more  money  than 
will  clothe  her,  they  say ;  but  the  men  mad  about  her. 
Come  and  see  her  to-morrow  if  yon  are  sober." 

"  O  Aunt  Gainor ! " 

"  Tes,  sir.  I  hear  Mr.  Montresor  has  leave  from 
Anthony  MorriB  to  invite  you  to  'The  Colony  in 
Schuylkill'  to-morrow.  It  is  well  your  father  has 
gone  to  visit  Mr.  Yeates  at  Lancaster." 

"I  shall  behave  myself,  Aunt  Gainor." 

"  I  hope  so.    The  Fish  House  punch  is  strong." 

I  went  home  thinking  of  Miss  Darthea  Peniston, 
and  filled  with  desire  to  lead  a  wiser  life.  It  wag  full 
time.  My  aunt's  lavish  generosity  had,  as  I  have  said, 
given  me  means  to  live  freely  among  the  officers, 
who  were,  with  some  exceptions,  a  dissolute  set  To 
be  with  them  made  it  needful  to  become  deceitful 
and  to  frame  eicnses,  so  that,  when  I  was  supposed 
to  be  at  my  aunt's,  or  riding,  I  was  free  that  past  win- 
tCT-  to  go  on  sleighing-parties  or  to  frequent  taverns, 
pleased  with  the  notice  I  got  from  men  like  Montre- 
sor and  the  offloers  of  the  Scotch  Grays. 

I  have  dwelt  not  at  all  on  theae  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  mention  them.  My  father  wb.<; 
wrapped  up  in  his  business,  and  full  of  cares  both 
worldly  and  spiritual;  for  now  Friends  were  becom- 
ing politically  di\-ided,  and  the  meetings  were  long 
8  agitated. 
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My  good  mother  was  neither  deceived  nor  nnoon- 
cemed.  She  talked  to  me  often,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  bringa  tears  to  my  eyes  even  now  to  think  of 
the  pain  I  gave  her.  Alas!  it  is  oar  dearest  who 
have  the  greatest  power  to  wound  us.  1  wept  and 
promised,  and  went  back  to  my  buttks  and  evil  com- 
pany. 

I  have  DO  wish  to  conceal  these  things  from  ray 
children.  It  is  well  that  onr  offspriug  when  young 
should  think  us  angels;  but  it  were  as  well  that 
when  they  are  older  they  should  leam  that  we  have 
been  men  of  like  passions  with  themselvea,  and  have 
known  temptation,  and  have  fought,  and  won  or  lost, 
oor  battles  with  sin.  It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  children,  that  they  come  to 
consider  their  political  fathers  as  saints.  I  smile 
when  I  think  of  the  way  people  nowadays  think  of 
our  great  President,  as  of  a  mild  genius,  incapable 
of  being  moved  to  anger  or  great  mirth,  a  man  nn- 
Bpott«d  of  the  world.  They  should  have  heard  him 
at  Monmouth,  when  Lee  failed  him  in  a  time  of  peril, 
or  seen  him,  as  I  have  seen  him,  soberly  merry  over 
his  wine  with  Knox.  But  some  day  you  shall  see 
him  aa  my  friend  Jack  and  I  saw  him,  and  you  will, 
I  trust,  think  no  worse  of  him  for  being  as  human 
as  he  was  just. 

The  day  of  my  more  honest  repentance  was  near, 
and  I  knew  not  that  it  was  to  be  both  terrible  and 
of  lasting  valae.  I  sometimes  reflect  upon  the  curi- 
oas  eonditioDS  with  which  my  early  manhood  was 
snrroonded.    Here  was  I,  brought  up  in  the  strietest 
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ways  of  a  sect  to  which  I  do  no  injustice  if  I  describe 
it  as  ascetic.  At  home  I  saw  plain  living,  and  no 
luxury,  save  in  regard  to  food,  which  my  father 
wonld  have  of  the  best  money  could  bny.  I  was 
taoght  the  extreme  of  non-resistance,  and  absolnte 
simplicity  as  to  dress  and  language.  Amnsements 
there  were  none,  and  my  father  read  no  books  ex- 
cept such  as  dealt  with  things  spiritoal,  or  things 
commercial.  At  my  annf  a,  and  in  the  society  I  saw 
at  her  house,  there  were  men  and  women  who  loved 
to  dance,  gamble,  and  amnse  themselves.  The  talk 
was  of  bets,  racing,  and  the  like.  To  be  drunk  was 
a  thing  to  be  expected  of  otBcers  and  gentlemen. 
To  avenge  an  insnlt  with  sword  or  pistol  was  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  it.  My  father  was  a  passive 
Tory,  my  sunt  a  furious  Whig.  What  wonder  that 
I  fell  a  victim  to  temptation  1 
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■HE  next  day,  Laving  Been 
1  busiuexH  in  tlie  uiuniiu^,  I  sat  oat  mftv 
I  dinner  in  my  thicHt  vlutlimi  tu  join  mj 
1  frieiidH.  1  fciu-  that  I  iirumiiwd  my  mo- 
I  titer  tu  be  careful,  aud  tu  be  at  huDe 
by  nine  o'clock. 

I  met  Captain  Montniwr  at  the  London  Coffee- 
bouse,  at  High  aud  Fruut  ttircetii,aiid,  having  takm 
a  I'baiite.  druve  uiit  tbrou^tb  the  wooda  to  the  upper 
ferry,  aud  tlieni.v  tu  E(fglealield,  the  seat  of  Ur.  War- 
uer,  from  whom  tlie  club  kuown  then  as  "  The  Colony 
in  S<-UuylkiU  "  held  under  a  ciirioua  tenure  the  men 
or  two  uf  laud  where  they  had  built  a  log  csbiu  and 
founded  this  ancient  and  singular  iuxtitution.  Here 
wer«  met  Anthnny  Miirriit,  who  fell  at  Tr«nton,  Mr. 
IVuch  Fraui-is,  sutmetime  Attomey-t^eueraL  Mifflin, 
aud  that  tialloway  who  later  l)evauie  a  Tory,  with 
Mr.  Willing,  aud  othent  of  Ickh  uote,  old  and  young. 
1  waa  late  fur  the  hiiiiiihI  ceremony  of  pneenting 
thr*-e  Anil  to  Mr.  Wrtrn<-r.  this  Uing  the  condition  <>a 
which  the  noil  wan  held,  but  I  xaw  tli«  great  pewt«r 
duth  with  tlie  I'eiiti  anuH.  a  gift  from  that  family,  on 
whiuh  the  Aah  wen-  offered. 

It  wan  a  merr>  ami  au  odd  (tarty )  for,  clad  in  whit* 
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aprons,  the  apprentices,  so  called,  cooked  the  dinner 
and  served  it ;  and  the  pnnch  and  Madeira  went  round 
the  table  often  enough,  as  the  "  king's  health  "  was 
dronk,  and  "  success  to  trade,"  and  "  the  ladies,  God 
Uees  them ! " 

I  liked  it  well,  and,  Trith  my  aunt's  warning  in 
mind,  drank  bot  little,  and  listened  to  the  talk,  which 
was  too  free  at  times,  as  was  the  bad  custom  of  that 
day,  and  now  and  then  angry ;  for  here  were  some 
who  were  to  die  for  their  country,  and  some  who  were 
to  foil  it  in  the  hour  of  need. 

De^ite  my  English  friends,  and  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilson  and  my  Aunt  Gainor,  I  was  fast  becoming  an 
ardent  Whig,  so  that  the  talk,  in  which  I  had  small 
share,  interested  me  deeply.  At  last,  about  seven,  the 
pipes  having  been  smoked  and  much  punch  taken, 
the  company  rose  to  go,  some  of  them  the  worse  for 
their  potations. 

We  drove  into  town,  and  at  the  coffee-house  pat 
up  and  paid  for  onr  chaise.  I  said  good-by  to  Mr. 
Montresor,  who,  I  think,  had  been  charged  by  Miss 
Wynne  to  look  after  me,  when  a  Captain  SmaU, 
vhom  I  knew,  stopped  me.  He  was  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  reckless  of  the  younger  ofQcers,  a 
stout,  short  man,  rather  heroically  presented  long 
afterward,  in  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  "Death  of 
Warren,"  as  trying  to  put  aside  the  bayonets.  As  I 
paused  to  reply,  I  saw  Jack  Warder  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  He  nodded,  smiling,  and 
made  as  if  be  were  about  to  cross  over.  He  hB<) 
many  times  talked  with  me  seriously  this  winter. 
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notil  I  had  become  vexed,  and  told  him  he  WM  & 
milksop.  After  this  I  saw  little  of  him.  Now  I  was 
annoyed  at  the  idea  that  he  was  spying  upon  my 
actions,  and  therefore,  like  a  fool,  merely  nodded, 
and,  turning  my  back  on  him^  beard  Mr.  Small  say : 
"  You  mast  not  go  yet,  Mr.  Wynne.  We  are  to 
have  supper  upstaint,  and  you  will  like  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman of  yoor  name,  Mr.  Arthur  Wynoe,  of  the  Soots 
Grays.    He  tells  me  he  is  of  distant  kin  to  yoo." 

Hontresor  said  I  had  better  go  home,  but  Ether- 
ingtoo  asked  If  I  wanted  my  bottle  and  nurse;  and 
BO  at  laat,  partly  from  pride  and  partly  out  of  curi- 
osity to  see  this  other  Wynne,  I  said  I  would  remain 
long  enough  to  welcome  the  gentleman  and  take  a 
social  glass.  When  we  entered  the  room  upstairs, 
I  found  a  supper  of  cold  meats  and,  as  usual,  punch 
and  liquors.  There  were  two  dozen  or  more  oflBoer* 
in  undress  jackets,  their  caps  and  swords  in  the  cor- 
ners, and  also  two  or  three  of  the  younger  men  of 
the  Tory  or  doubtful  parties. 

Several  ofBcers  called  to  me  to  sit  with  them,  for  I 
was  a  favourite,  and  could  troll  a  catch  or  sing  parts 
fairly  welL  My  companion.  Small,  said,  "  This  way, 
Wynne,"  and,  followed  by  Montresor  and  the  colonel 
of  the  Scots  Orays,  whose  name  1  forget,  we  moved 
to  a  table  remote  from  the  door.  Here  Montresor, 
poshing  past  Small,  said :  "  Captain  Wynne,  I  have 
the  honour  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Hugh  Wynne,  one 
of  your  family,  I  hear." 

Upon  this  there  rose  to  greet  me  a  gentleman  in 
the  imdress  uniform  of  the  Orays.    He  was  tall  and 
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weD  bnilt,  but  not  so  broad  or  Btrong  as  m  other 
Wynnes  1  certainly  an  nnasnaUy  handsome  man. 
He  carried  his  head  high,  was  very  erect,  and  had 
an  air  of  distinction,  for  which  at  that  time  I  should 
have  had  no  name.  I  may  add  that  be  waa  dressed 
with  unnsnal  neatness,  and  very  richly ;  aU  of  which, 
I  being  but  a  half-formed  young  fellow,  did  moch 
impress  me. 

He  looked  at  me  so  steadily  as  we  came  near  that 
it  gave  me  a  rather  unpleasant  impression ;  for  those 
who  do  not  meet  the  eye  at  all  ore  scarcely  less  dis- 
agreeable than  those  who  too  continually  watch  you, 
as  was  this  man's  way.  I  was  rather  young  to  be  a 
veiy  careful  observer  of  men's  faces,  but  I  did  see  that 
Captain  Wynne's  bore  traces  of  too  convivial  habits. 

As  I  recall  his  dark,  regular  features,  I  remember, 
for  we  met  often  afterward,  that  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  was  too  thin,  and  that  in  repose  his  mouth 
was  apt  not  to  remain  folly  shut,  a  peculiarity,  as  I 
now  think,  of  persons  of  weak  wilL 

My  first  feeling  of  there  being  something  unpleas- 
ing  about  him  soon  left  me.  He  rose,  and,  with  gra- 
ciousnesB  and  the  ease  and  manner  of  one  use^  to 
the  best  society,  moved  around  the  table  and  took 
my  hand. 

"I  am  but  a  far-away  kinsman,"  he  said,  "bat  I 
am  charmed  to  tnoke  your  acquaintance.  Yon  are 
like  the  picture  of  old  Sir  Robert  at  Wyncote,  where 
I  was  last  year  for  the  otter-hunting." 

I  greeted  him  warmly.  "  And  art  tbon  living  at 
Wyncotel'  I  asked  rather  awkwardly. 
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"No,  I  do  not  live  at  home.    I  am  Imt  a  tmSait, 

mad  youn>  is  the  rider  branch."  Then  he  add«d  gaily, 
"  I  Kalutc  vou,  sir,  ah  the  bi^a«l  of  our  old  honae.  Toor 
very  good  health ! "  And  at  this,  with  a  charm  of  man. 
ner  I  have  lu^ii  but  ran-ly,  he  put  a  hand  on  my 
Bhonlder,  and  added,  "  We  mufit  be  friends,  Cooaitt 
Wynne,  and  I  must  know  your  father,  and  above  all 
Mistress  Wyuue.  Montresor  never  oeaae*  talking  of 
her." 

I  said  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  present  him ; 
then,  deliftbted  to  hear  of  Wyneote,  I  sat  down,  and, 
despite  A  wiiniing  look  from  Montresor,  began  to  take 
wine  with  thiH  newly  fminil  kinsman. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wynne  wao  a  man  fully  ten  yean  mj 
senior.  lie  had  M>r\-ed  in  the  Ouards,  and  in  the 
Indies,  and  was  full  of  otories  of  coort  and  nunp 
and  war,  such  an  e%-er}-  young  fellow  of  spirit  like* 
to  hear. 

Captain  Montresor  Iin|rere4l  awhile,  and  then,  find* 
ing  it  vain  to  [tersist  in  his  purpose,  gave  it  np,  aod 
fell  to  talking  with  one  of  his  fellow-offieera,  while 
I  went  on  <)ueMli(>iiiiig  my  cousin  as  to  the  Wynnes 
to  their  uttermont  ct-iK'ration.  Hither  h«  eared  little 
aUiut  them,  or  he  knew  littlt*.  for  he  seemed  mueh 
to  pn'f'T  to  tt'll  i|U<i-r  storim  aliout  the  itmrt  ladiea, 
and  my  Lord  < 'ln-stfrfleld'K  iHwr  of  a  son,  who  bad 
su<-h  Kninll  itianinTK  nnd  sueh  a  large  ap|)etite,  and 
of  Sir  ttiiy  ('iirlfton.  whom  he  was  alMiut  to  join  in 
('anndH.  II>*  iidvJMHl  me  to  get  a  |tair  of  eidonm  luc 
my  aunt  lia<)  lun-i-  doMinsI,  and  seemed  mrpris*-*! 
when  I  [uinul'd  tiiy  frii-ud  Mr.  Wilson's  oionions  ai> 
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my  own,  and  talked  of  taxation  and  the  oppresmon 
under  whicli  commerce  had  to  be  carried  on.  In  fact, 
as  to  thia  I  knew  Bometlung ;  bnt  in  this,  aa  in  other 
matters,  he  deferred  to  me  as  one  does  to  a  well- 
informed  talker  of  one's  own  age,  now  setting  me 
right  with  admirable  coortesy,  and  now  cordially 
agreeing. 

What  with  his  evident  desire  to  be  friendly,  and 
the  wine  I  was  taking,  I  fell  an  easy  prey  to  one  who 
rarely  failed  to  please  when  he  was  so  minded.  Too 
well  amused  to  reflect  that  the  hours  were  swiftly 
passing,  I  sat,  taking  glass  aft«r  glass  mechanically. 
As  the  night  went  on  we  had  more  punch,  and  the 
dice  began  to  rattle  on  the  tables,  despite  the  land- 
lord's remonstrance,  who  feared  to  fall  into  the  bands 
of  the  law  and  lose  his  licence.  Bnt  a  lively  major 
called  out  that  here  was  licence  enough,  and  hustled 
him  out  of  the  room,  calling  for  more  mm-punch, 
and  stronger. 

Meanwhile  the  smoke  grew  thick  and  thicker. 
Here  and  there  a  song  broke  out,  and  the  clink  of 
coin  and  the  rattle  of  dice  went  on.  Then,  when  at 
last  Montresor  came  to  our  table  and  said  he  was 
going,  and  would  I  come  too,  I  rose,  and,  bidding 
my  kinsman  good-by,  went  with  the  captain.  I  heard 
him  Bwear  as  he  found  the  door  locked.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  who  had  the  key,  and  as  for  me,  not 
ill-pleased,  and  past  feeling  regret,  I  turned  back  and 
stood  over  a  table  where  some  ofiBcers  were  throwing 
a  main. 

Then  I  saw  in  a  comer  a  poor  fellow  who  used  to 
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be  an  tuber  at  the  academy,  and  wbo,  having  takaa 
to  drink,  bad  loat  bU  (jlace.  Now  he  wan  a  aort  ot 
aen-itor  in  the  coflee>huiue,  and  had  gotteo  k)eked 
up  in  the  room  and  could  uot  eiicape.  He  had  Ukeo 
rvf  nge  in  a  vorner  at  a  dci(ert«^  table,  and,  aittilig 
unnotic-ed,  was  solacing  binuelf  with  what  was  left 
of  a  bowl  of  puucb.  A  wniie  of  not  altogvlher  "'*"^''" 
pity  came  upon  me,  and  I  went  over  aiid  aat  down 
beside  him.  No  one  took  any  heed  ot  us.  Tlie  air 
wan  heavy  with  pipe-amoke,  oaths,  mad  catches  ot 
liong,  clink  of  gkases,  and  rattle  of  dice  ooisUy  east, 
with  here  and  there  a  toaat  cried ;  so  that  it  waa  hard 
to  see  for  the  smoke,  or  to  bear  a  man  speak. 

"  Why,  Savoy !    How  earnest  tliou  here  t "  I  said. 

"The  devil  fetohed  me,  I  guess." 

He  was  far  gone  in  Uquor.  "  I  am  like  Hr.  Stame^ 
starling : '  I  can't  get  out.'  Ever  read  Mr.  Sterne^— 
what  is  itT— oh,  his  'Seatimeotal  Journey'}" 

Here  was  one  worse  than  I,  and  I  felt  incUoed  to 
use  what  Friends  call  a  precious  occasion,  a  wmy 
being  opened. 

"This  is  a  sad  business.  Savoy,"  I  said. 

"  Dre'f  ul,"  he  returned.  "  Fatilu  dtaretutu  lanrm. 
No  use  to  talk  to  me.  I  am  tired  of  life.  I  am  goin|; 
to  die.  Some  men  shoot  tbemiielvea,  some  like  tbe 
rope,  and  some  cold  water.  You  know  what  Bishop 
wbat's-bis-name— I  mean  Jeremy  Taylor— saya  about 
ways  tu  die :  '  None  please  me.'  But  drink  is  the  beaL 
I  meau  to  drink  myio-lf  dead— dead— d— dead,*  and 
here  hv  fell  on  to  my  shoulder.  LettioK  him  down 
easily,  I  loosed  bis  ueufcercbief,  and  stood  bcaide  Um, 
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pitiful  &nd  shocked.  Then  in  a  moment  I  felt  tliat 
1 WB8  dnmk.  The  room  whirled,  and  with  an  effort 
1  got  to  the  open  window,  stombling  over  legs  of  men, 
who  looked  np  from  their  cards  and  cursed  me. 

Of  what  chanced  after  this  I  knew  for  a  time  bnt 
little,  until  I  was  in  one  instant  sobered.  This  was 
u)  boor  later,  and  nigh  to  twelve  o'clock.  What 
took  place  I  heard  from  others ;  and,  as  it  concerns 
a  toming-point  in  my  life,  I  shall  by  to  relate  it  as 
if  I  myself  had  been  conscious  all  the  while. 

The  better  for  air,  I  went  over  to  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  not  far  from  the  door.  Leaning 
heavily  on  Captain  Small's  shoulder,  I  threw  on  the 
table  tiie  last  gold  joe  my  aunt  had  given  me  with  her 
final  lesson  in  morals. 

"  Best  in  three,  Etherington." 

"  Take  it,"  he  cried. 

I  threw  donble  sixes,  he  threes,  and  I  denoe  ace. 
Then  he  cast  some  numbers  as  good.  Certainly  the 
devil  meant  to  have  me.  I  threw  a  third  time ;  a  six 
ud  a  five  turned  ap,  and  he  an  ace  and  a  fonr.  I 
had  won.  "  Double  or  quits,"  I  said ;  "  one  throw." 
I  won  again,  and  at  this  I  went  on  until  the  pile  of 
gold  grew  beneath  my  eyes,  amid  laughter,  curses, 
tsd  all  manner  of  vileness.  Presently  I  heard  the 
colonel  exclaim,  "  This  wont  do,  gentlemen,"  and  I 
felt  some  one  trying  to  draw  me  from  the  table.  It 
was  Captain  Wynne.  I  cried  out,  "  Hands  off !  no 
iibertieH  with  me !  I  am  the  head  of  thy  house ; 
thou  art  only  a  cadet."    He  laughed  as  I  pushed  him 
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"  Yon  mid  doiiWt'  or  quitu,"  mfA  th*  atont  mMJtw. 
How  h«  ftot  into  tliv  game  I  knew  not. 

"  It  in  a  luere  boy !  for  >iliaine ! "  cried  tlw  ooIoimL 
"  I  forbid  it" 

"  I  ani  a  gi'titlvman,"  t  said.  "  Tlinii  canst  order  thjr 
offlceni ;  thtiDcanut  not  onler  tDe,''andaa  I  ipoke  I  cut 
Ko  hard  tliat  I  crushed  the  box.  I  heard  some  oneorjr, 
"  A  (laiiui  [tri'tt.v  (Quaker !  By  GeorfEe,  he  has  lost!  A 
clt-an  hunilrml  pounds ! "  Even  in  this  drunken  revel 
thfn-  wait  a  pause  fur  a  moni<>nt.  I  wan,  after  all,  bat 
a  ti|My  liul  uf  twenty,  and  luinie  werv  just  not  far 
fnoiitrb  front-  to  fei-l  that  i(  mi^fat  look  to  otbera  an 
iitily  tiiininvKs.  Till-  •iiloiit'l  raid  nomethioit  to  M^jor 
MilfWiHM)  Its  tn  disn-HjHH-t,  I  hardly  know  what;  for 
nt  thiMiii'iiifiil  llxn-  wiwiilntnlkniK'kinftatthedoor. 
In  th<-  lull  that  fii)li>w«-<|  I  heart]  Ihf  eoloDpl's  voios:. 

Then  thi-  tumult  lirnkf  out  iint'W.  ""By  Jove,  itb 
a  woniiui '.  "  i'T\'-i\  Wynni'.  '■  I  hear  her.  Wine  and 
wnnif  n !     A  piim-ii  to  a  fruinea  i»he  **  pretty ! " 

■■  Itonr  I "  i-ri'-fi  (uiKif  <»np. 

'■  llt-r*-  's  thf  kfv,"  xaid  tht>  major;  "let  ^  have 
her  in." 

'■  /'/*!(■/  ntu  liiimff'  liici'oitfrhod  a  eomet 

Thi-  <-ol.)n<-l  nw,  hut   it  wa8  too  Ut».     Wynne, 
M'iztnf;  the  ki>y.  unliN>kfd  th(>  d<>or  and  threw  it  wide 
o|M-n,  nn  my  nuith'T.  f<illow<i)  by  .Tai>k  Warder,  ci 
l<n-d  th'-  nM>m,  ami  stiMMl  Mill  a  niommt.  dazeil. 

Captiiiii  W,i.nni-.  li->Tinir  lUid  iniiit<>aily,  eaudht  al 
h'T  wnihi.  •■X'lainiiuK,  "  Hy  <t<-<>rf:>-!  shi>  miRht  he 
yoiinp-r,  bui  I  've  won.  A  toavt '.  a  tuast !  A  Quaker. 
hy  Orarge !  * 
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Whether  I  was  sobered  or  not,  I  know  not.  I  can 
only  say  that  of  a  sudden  I  -was  myself,  and  strangely 
qniet  I  saw  the  dear  lady,  brave,  beantifal,  and 
with  her  onrls  falling  abont  her  neck,  as  she  shrank 
back  from  the  man's  tonch. 

"  Come,  Hugh,"  she  said. 

"  Tes,  mother,"  I  said ;  "  but  first—"  and  I  stmek 
Captain  Wynne  fnll  in  the  face,  so  that,  unprepared 
OS  he  was,  he  fell  over  a  table  and  on  to  the  flt^r 

Every  one  started  up.    There  was  instant  silene- 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  feet,  and,  like  myself, 
aootherman.  Tuming,hesaid,withamaziQgeoolness, 
wiping  the  blood  away,  for  I  was  strong,  and  had  hit 
bard,  "Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon;  we  have  been 
behaving  like  beasts,  and  I  am  fitly  punished.  As  to 
yon,  Mr.  Wynne,  you  are  a  boy,  and  have  undertaken 
to  rough  it  with  men.     This  shall  go  no  farther." 

"  It  shall  go  where  I  please,"  I  cried. 

"No,  no ;  Hugh,  Hugh ! "  said  my  mother. 

"  We  will  talk  it  over  to-morrow,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  and  then,  turning,  "  I  mean,  gentlemen,  that 
this  shall  stop  here.  If  any  man  thinks  I  am  wrong, 
let  him  say  so.  I  shall  know  how  to  settle  accoimts 
with  him." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  colonel;  "you  are  right,  and  if 
any  officer  thinks  otherwise,  I  too  am  at  his  service." 
Id  the  silence  which  came  after  he  added,  "  Permit 
me,  madam;"  and  offering  his  arm  to  my  mother, 
we  following,  they  went  downstairs,  Jack  and  I  after 
them,  and  so  into  the  street  and  the  reproachful  calm 
of  the  starht  April  night. 
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lYEN  so  far  away  as  now,"  aajB  Jack. 
1  writing  io  aft«r-<layu,  "it  grieves  me 
I  to  tbiuk  of  tbat  winter,  and  of  thia 
I  mad  sceoe  at  the  London  Coffee-hoiu«. 
I  When  I  saw  Hugh  go  in  with  tbt; 
officers,  I  waited  for  an  hour,  and  then  went  away. 
Ketuming  later,  I  learned  that  he  was  still  apetAin. 
I  felt  tliat  if  I  stayed  until  he  <*ame  forth,  although 
he  might  not  be  in  a  way  to  talk  to  me,  to  know  that 
I  had  waited  so  loog  might  tuiich  him  and  help  him 
to  hear  me  with  palienee.  I  walked  to  and  fro 
until  the  cloek  had  struck  twelve,  fearful  and  troubled 
like  a  woman.  Sometimes  I  think  1  am  like  a  woman 
iu  certain  ways,  but  not  in  all. 

"  There  were  many  people  who  loved  Hugh,  bat, 
save  his  mother,  none  ns  I  did.  He  had  a  aeriona 
kindliness  in  bis  wayx,  liking  to  help  people,  and  for 
me  at  certain  times  an<)  in  certain  crises  a  reaaaor- 
ing  directness  of  swift  dealing  willi  matter*  in  hand. 
most  sustaining  t^i  one  of  tny  hesitating  nature.  Hia 
courage  was  instinctive,  mine  the  residt  of  obedi- 
ence to  my  will,  and  n-quiring  a  certain  resolute  efforC 
"I  tliiuk  of  him  alwa^-s  as  in  time  of  |>eril, throw- 
ing his  head  up  and  his  shoulders  back,  and  8 
112 
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with  veiy  wide-open  eyes,  like  his  mother's,  bnt  s 
deeper  bine.  The  frieiidabip  of  joxmg  men  has  often 
tor  a  partial  basis  admiration  of  physical  force,  and 
Hugh  excelled  me  there,  although  I  have  never  been 
considered  feeble  or  awkward  except  among  those 
of  another  sex,  where  always  I  am  seen,  I  fear,  to 
disadvant^^. 

"  Jost  after  twelve  I  saw  a  woman  coming  hastily 
ap  Front  street  As  she  came  to  a  pause  in  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  open  door,  I  knew  her  for 
Mftj^am  Marie,  as  she  had  tanght  me  to  call  her.  She 
wore  a  caliehe  hood,  fallen  back  so  that  I  saw  her 
hair,  half  tumbled  from  under  the  thin  gaoze  cap 
worn  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  most  Quakers.  She 
was  clad  qoite  too  slightly,  and  had  for  wrap  only  a 
thin,  gray  silk  shawL 

"'Mon  IHeul'  she  exclaimed,  'I  had  to  come. 
Jack,  is  he  here  t  17  faut  que  je  monts,  I  most  go 
QpBtairs.'  In  excitement  she  was  apt  to  talk  French, 
and  then  to  translate.  '  Let  me  go,'  said  I ;  bat  she 
cried  ont,  'No,  no !  come ! ' 

"  There  were  many  rough  folks  without,  and  others 
called  tt^^ether  by  the  noise  above,  and  no  wonder.  I 
said, '  Come  in  1 1  will  go  up  with  thee.'  She  pushed 
me  aside,  and,  with  staring  eyes,  cried,  '  Oil  est  Fes- 
ealier  t'  As  we  went  through  the  coffee-room,  the 
loungers  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  She  followed 
me  without  more  words,  ran  by  me  on  the  stairs,  and 
inamomentbeatfiercelyon  the  door,  crying,  'Ouvrez! 
open!  qnick!'  Then  there  was  that  madhouse  scene." 

And  this  was  how  it  came  about,  as  Jack^ias  here 
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tuld,  that,  itiU  liot  and  angry,  but  mncfa  sobered,  I, 
her  aon,  walked  beside  my  mother  till  we  came  to  oar 
door,  and  Jack  left  us,  saying : 

"Wilt thou  see  me  to-morrow T" 

I  said,  "  Tes.  Uod  bluia  thee  I  ThoQ  art  the  real 
son,"  and  we  entered. 

Then  it  was  sweet  to  see  her ;  she  said  no  word  ot 
reproach  except,  "  11  nefaut  paa  me  dtmner  ton  baiaer 
du  soir.  No,  do;  I  am  not  to  be  kissed."  And  so  I 
went,  eorrowfol  and  still  dizzy,  up  to  my  sleepless 
c-ouch. 

At  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn  I  rose,  and  was  soon 
awa}'  half  a  mile  from  shore  in  my  boat  As  I  came 
up  from  my  first  plunge  in  the  friendly  river,  and 
brushed  the  water  from  my  eyes,  I  do  assure  you  the 
world  seemed  different  The  water  was  very  cold, 
but  I  cared  nothing  for  that.  I  went  home  another 
and  a  better  man.  with  hope  and  trust  and  self-repose 
for  company.  That  hour  in  the  wat«r  at  early  mom 
forever  after  seemed  to  me  a  mysterious  separation 
between  two  lives,  like  a  mighty  baptismal  change. 
Even  now  I  think  of  it  with  a  rertain  awe. 

1  pulled  home  as  the  xun  nm^,  and  lingerwl  about 
until  our  ser\'aDtJt  I'ome  in  fur  the  early  worship  of 
the  day.  Sixtn  I  had  the  mother's  kiss,  and  nnder- 
went  a  quirk,  searching  l(»«»k,  after  whjeh  she  noddp<) 
gaily,  and  said.  '•  fj»t-rf  quf  toni  rM  him,  momfiU  t  Is  all 
wellwiththee.my wmT"  Isaid, "Yes— yes,"  Iheard 
her  murmor  a  sweet  little  prayer  in  her  beloved  French 
tongue.  Then  she  began  to  read  a  chapter.  1  looked 
ap  amaied.     It  was  the  prodigal's  story. 
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I  stood  it  ill,  thinking  it  hard  that  ^e  shoTild  have 
made  choice  of  that  reproachfnl  parable.  I  stared 
sideways  oat  at  the  stream  and  the  ships,  but  lost  no 
word,  as,  with  a  voice  that  broke  now  and  then,  she 
read  the  parable  to  its  close.  After  this  shonld  have 
come  prayer,  silent  or  spoken ;  bat,  to  my  surprise, 
she  said,  "We  will  not  pray  this  momiDg,"  and  we 
went  in  to  breakfast  at  once. 

As  for  me,  I  conld  not  eat  I  went  out  alone  to 
the  garden  and  sat  down.  I  knew  she  would  come 
to  me  soon.  It  seemed  to  me  a  long  while.  I  sat  on 
the  grass  against  a  tree,  an  old  cherry,  as  I  remem- 
ber, and  waited. 

I  can  see  her  coming  toward  me  nnder  the  trees, 
grave  and  quiet  and  sweet.  The  great  oeaaty,  Sarah 
Lukens,  who  married  in  mid-war  the  gallant  Lennox, 
used  to  say  of  my  mother  that  she  pat  some  sngar 
into  all  her  moods ;  and  it  was  true.  I  have  seen  her 
angry.  I  had  rather  have  faeed  my  father  in  his 
wildest  rage  than  her.  Why  was  she  not  angry  now  t 
She  had  vast  reason  for  displeasure.  After  men  have 
become  wise  enough  to  understand  woman,  I  protest 
there  will  remain  the  mother,  whom  no  man  will  ever 
comprehend. 

"What  a  beautiful  day,  Hugh !  And  yoa  had  s 
good  swim  T  was  it  cold  T  Why  may  not  girls  swim  t 
I  should  love  it," 

Next  she  was  beside  me  on  the  grass,  my  head  on 
her  bosom,  saying,  with  a  little  sob,  as  if  she  had  done 
some  wrong  thing : 

"I— I  did  not  choose  it,  dear;  indeed  I  did  not    It 
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came  in  order  with  the  day,  u  your  father  reads ; 
aad  I— I  did  not  think  until  I  began  it,  and  then  I 
would  not  stop.  It  is  strange  for  it  to  bo  chance.  I 
wonder  where  that  prodigal's  mother  was  all  the 
while  T  Oh,  you  are  bett«r  than  that  wicked,  wicked 
prodigal  I  never  would  have  let  him  go  at  ail  — 
never  if  I  could  have  helped  it,  I  mean.  Hon  Diat  I 
I  think  we  women  were  made  only  for  prayer  or  for 
forgivenetu) ;  we  can  stop  no  sin,  and  when  it  is  done 
can  only  cry, '  Come  back !  come  back !   I  love  you ! ' " 

If  I  cried  on  that  tender  heart,  and  spoke  no  word, 
and  was  but  a  child  again,  I  am  sure  that  it  was  of 
all  ways  the  best  to  tell  her  that  never  again  should 
ithe  t>e  hurt  by  any  act  of  mine. 

"  See,  there  is  Judith  at  the  door,  wondering  where 
I  am,"  Rhe  aaJd,  "and  what  is  to  be  for  dinner.  I 
must  go  and  get  ready  the  fatted  calf.  Ah,  I  would 
not  have  left  one  alive.  Tes,  yes,  I  can  jest,  because 
I  am  no  more  afraid,  won  fiU,  nor  ever  shall  be." 

l*poQ  this  I  wonld  have  said  aometbing  of  my 
df^p  shame,  and  of  the  swine  among  whom  I  bad 
wallowed. 

"No,"  she  cried;  "r>tt  /hw,  man  ckfr.  It  ii  all 
over.  The  swine  will  eat  alone  hereafter."  She 
would  bear  no  more,  only  adding,  "  As  for  me.  I 
want  to  be  told  once  bow  brave  I  was.  Jack  said 
SO;  indeed  he  did.     I  mu  brave,  was  I  notf 

"  Don't,  dear  mother  t  please !  I  cannot  bear  it" 
Somehow  this  plea,  so  childlike,  to  be  praised  for 
what  must  have  cost  so  much,  quite  overeams  me. 

"  Tea,  yet,"  the  said ;  "  I  nnderstand  thee,  and  I 
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shall  alvays.  How  strong  thoii  art,  monjUs/  Ivas 
proud  of  thee,  evsD  in  that  sty  of  pigs  in  red  coats. 
And  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  hatb  wondrous 
self-command.    I  would  see  him  again ;  who  is  he  f  " 

I  told  her  his  name. 

"  Q»e  f^est  drdle.  That  is  curious.  Thy  cousin  I 
No  doubt  we  shall  see  him  to-day,  and  thy  father.  I 
shall  tell  him  all— all.     He  must  know." 

"  Yes,  he  must  know,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  will  tell  him 
myself." 

"  He  will  be  angry,  bat  that  is  part  of  thy  punish- 
ment" 

Then  I  tcld  her,  too,  I  had  lost  an  hmidred  pounds, 
as  I  believed,  and  she  said : 

"  That  is,  after  all,  the  least.  There  are  pearls  of 
my  sister's  I  never  wear.  Thy  annt  must  take  them 
and  pay  this  debt.  Go  now  to  thy  business  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  I  will  send  thee  the  pearls 
by  Tom.  No,  no ;  it  is  to  be  aa  I  say ;  I  must  have 
my  way." 

What  could  I  do  T  I  kissed  her,  and  we  parted. 
I  made  no  promises,  and  she  asked  for  none.  I 
like  to  think  of  how,  after  all,  I  left  with  her  this 
sense  of  quiet  trust. 

I  have  said  that  the  daily  march  of  events  never 
so  influenced  my  life  as  did  critical  occasions.  This 
was  surely  one  of  them.  I  do  not  now  regret  the 
knowledge  of  a  baser  world  which  I  thus  acquired. 
It  has  been  of  use  to  me,  and  to  some  with  whose  Uves 
I  have  had  to  deal. 

Of  the  wrath  of  my  father,  when  I  humbly  con 
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fessed  my  Bue,  it  is  not  needful  to  gpeak  at  length. 
For  buBtness  calamities  be  was  ready  enough,  and 
lacked  not  decision ;  but  in  this  matter  he  waa,  aa 
I  could  ae«,  puzzled.  He  strode  up  and  down,  a  great 
bulk  of  a  man,  opeuin^i;  and  shutting  his  hands,  a 
trick  he  bad  in  his  rare  moments  of  doubt  or  of 
ioteuse  self-repression. 

"  I  know  uut  wbitt  to  do  vith  thee,"  he  said  over 
and  over ;  'and  thou  didst  strike  the  man,  thy  consin  t 
Well,  well !  and  hurt  him,  I  am  told  T  And  he  did 
not  return  the  blow ! " 

I  bad  not  itaid  so.  Thus  I  knew  that  other  busy 
tongues  had  been  at  work.  For  my  life,  I  coold  not 
st%  whether  he  looked  upon  the  blow  as  my  worst 
iniquity,  or  deep  in  his  heart  was  hardly  grieved  at  it. 

"  Thou  did»t  strike  him  1  I  must  consider  uf  thee ; 
I  must  take  counsel.  Go !  thou  wilt  bring  my  gny 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave."  And  »>  I  left  him, 
KtiU  striding  to  and  fn),  with  ever  the  same  odd 
movement  uf  bis  hands.  He  took  counsel,  indeed, 
and  for  me  and  for  him  the  most  unwise  that  eA'er 
a  troubled  man  i-ould  have  taken.  It  was  some  days 
Wfore  this  unpleasant  scene  took  place,  and  mean- 
while I  had  seen  luy  aunt. 

She  was  taking  Huuff  funoosly  when  I  entered, 
and  broke  tiut  at  once,  very  red  in  the  facf,  and 
walking  about  in  a  terrible  rage.  My  mother  used 
to  say  that  the  Brat  thing  one  saw  of  my  Aunt 
Oainor  was  her  nose.  It  had  been  quite  Urn  mueli 
of  a  nose  for  the  nwt  of  her  fai-e,  until  gray  bair  and 
tome  change  wrought  by  time  in  the  archil«ctiire  uf 
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her  fine  head  helped  to  make  it  more  in  harmonjr 
with  the  rest  of  her  features.  Somehow  it  arrested 
my  attention  now,  and  Heaven  knows  why  it  seemed 
to  me  more  odd  than  ever. 

"  This  is  a  fine  repentance  indeed !  What  are  you 
staring  at,  yoa  fool  t  Here  has  been  that  wild  cnrlew, 
Bess  Ferguson,  with  an  awfol  tale  of  how  yon  have 
gambled  and  lost  an  bondred  poonds,  and  half  killed 
an  unlucky  cousin.  Who  the  deuce  is  the  man  T  A 
nice  godchild  you  are  I  A  proper  rage  I  am  io,  and 
Dr.  Rush  tells  me  I  am  never  to  get  excited !  You 
should  hear  Mrs.  Qalloway ;  duels  and  murder  are  the 
least  of  her  talk ;  and,  upon  my  word,  you  know  no 
more  of  the  small  sword  than  of  "I  know  not  what.  I 
must  Bend  you  to  Pike  for  lessons.   When  is  it  to  be  T" 

"  My  dear  aont,"  I  cried,  "  I  wish  all  these  Tory 
cats  of  yoors  were  dead !  " 

At  this  she  broke  into  laughter,  and  sat  down. 

"  Cats !  and  did  n't  they  miaow !  That  sweet  ^rl- 
boy,  Jack  Warder,  has  been  here  too ;  sent,  I  suppose, 
hy  that  dear  Jesuit,  your  mother.  How  he  bloahes ! 
I  hear  you  behaved  like  a  gentleman  even  in  your 
cups.  I  like  the  lad ;  I  did  not  use  to.  He  is  a  manly 
miss.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Bless  me ! 
bow  hot  I  am  ! " 

Upon  this  I  knew  I  had  won  my  battle,  and  went 
on  to  tell  the  whole  story.  When  I  produced  my 
pearls,  of  which  I  was  horribly  ashamed,  she  broke 
out  anew,  declaring  we  were  all  mere  traders,  and 
did  we  think  her  a  pawnbroker  T  and  ended  by  giving 
me  an  hundred  pounds,  and  bidding  me  to  be  care- 
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fill  and  pay  at  onee,  kb  it  was  a  debt  of  honour.  "  As 
to  the  pearls,  let  Madam  Marie  keep  them  for  thy 
wife." 

Thus  ended  a  boit^-  biisioeAS.  It  was  to  be  told, 
and  I  have  told  it ;  but  none,  not  even  my  mother 
or  Jack,  knew  how  deep  a  mark  it  left  upon  my 
oharatit«r,  or  how  profoundly  it  affect4?d  my  hte. 

My  friend  Jack  shall  say  the  requiescat  of  this 
chapter  of  my  life,  which  I  have  so  unwillingly  re- 
corded. There  was  one  more  thing  needed  to  com- 
plete its  misery.    Says  Jack : 

"  Hugh  Wynne  and  I  fell  apart  this  last  winter 
of  72  and  73.  It  was  my  fault"  This  I  do  not 
understand.  "Came  then  that  hideous  night  in 
April,  and  all  the  rest;  and  Hugh  I  saw  the  day 
after,  and  be|^ed  him  to  forgive  me  because  I  had 
BO  paMily  deserted  him.  I  took  him  later  a  kind 
message  from  Mr.  James  Wilson ;  for  our  small  city 
knew  it  all.  Friends  looked  at  him  as  one  disgraced, 
exeept  Friend  Rupert  Forest,  who,  to  my  amnae- 
ment,  seemed  to  enjoy  to  hear  the  whole  story,  aay- 
ing, '  Alas !  alas  ? '  and  yet,  as  I  saw,  far  more  pleased 
than  dietresse<l.  It  brought  to  my  mind  the  battle 
he  had  set  us  to  flght  out  when  we  were  boys.  For 
a  week  or  two  Hugh  was  diKpirit«d,  bnt  after  that, 
when  the  colonel  had  called,  and  bis  cousin,  Artfanr 
Wj-nne,  began  to  be  more  and  more  with  him,  he 
took  heart,  and  faced  our  little  world,  and  would  lei 
no  one,  except  myself,  say  a  word  to  him  of  the  time 
of  his  downfall ;  this  I  think  I  never  did,  *vn  per 
hapa  once,  and  that  long  after. 
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"There  w«e  no  need  to  preach.  Conrerted  devils 
make  the  best  saints.  I  never  was  as  good  as  Hogh, 
because  I  lacked  courage  to  be  wicked.  Hogh  was 
no  saint,  but  he  drank  no  more  for  a  long  while,  and 
was  ever  after  moderate.  As  to  cards  and  dice,  it 
was  mnch  the  same." 

What  Jack  has  here  written  is  all  nonsense.  He 
wag  a  better  man  than  I,  and  never  was  nor  conld 
have  been  a  bad  one. 
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I  HAVE  said  that  one  event  had  to  be  re- 
I  florded  before  I  completed  the  story  of 
I  that  epiBode  of  which  I  wu  weary  of 
I  beannfc    My  father— and  it  wasogaiiutt 

I  all  his  habilH  in  regard  to  most  matten* 

-reminded  me  almoxt  daily  of  my  numlecds.  He 
hoped  I  did  not  drink  any  more,  and  he  would  even 
look  at  the  iiquare  Basks  oo  the  shelf  to  see,  as  I 
suspected,  if  they  had  been  used.  To  be  prayed  for 
was  worxt  of  all,  and  this  he  did  raore  than  once. 
It  was  all  of  it  unwise,  and  bat  for  my  mother  I 
should  have  been  even  more  unhappy.  I  can  k« 
DOW  that  my  father  was  this  while  in  dintress,  feelinfc 
that  be  must  do  something,  and  not  knowinff  what 
to  do. 

In  his  huKiness  life  there  had  always  been  a  way 
opened,  as  Friends  say.  He  did  not  see  that  what 
1  neede<l  was  what  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  (five. 
Mild  thus  it  came  about  that  we  drew  apart,  and  per- 
haps neither  then  nor  at  any  later  time  were,  or  conld 
•'ver  have  )>een,  in  the  kindlier  relation  which  make* 
the  best  of  friendabipti  that  of  the  grown-up  son  with 
the  elderly  father. 
At  last,  aft«r  a  month  or  more,  when  it  was  tar 
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on  in  June,  he  ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  to  walk  up 
and  down,  opening  and  shutting  his  hands,  as  he 
recotmted  my  sioa.  He  had  reached  an  nnfortanat« 
dedsioD,  of  which  I  was  soon  to  feel  the  results. 

In  the  mean  time  my  cousin,  Hr.  Arthur  Wynne, 
had  come  into  very  close  intimacy  with  all  our  family 
circle.  As  he  had  much  to  do  with  my  later  life,  it 
is  well  to  return  a  little,  and  to  detul  here  what  fol- 
lowed after  the  night  of  my  mother's  visit  to  the 
coffee-house. 

Next  day,  in  the  evening,  came  the  colonel  of  the 
Scots  Grays,  and  desired  to  see  me  in  the  sitting, 
room,  my  father  being  still  in  Lancaster. 

"Mr,  Wynne,"  he  said,  "Captiun  Wynne  has 
asked  me  to  call  in  reference  to  that  unhappy  busi- 
ness of  last  night.  He  begs  to  make  his  excuses 
to  Mrs.  Wynne  in  this  letter,  which  may  I  ask 
you  to  deliver  t  And  after  this  action  on  his  part 
I  trust  yon  will  see  your  way  to  regret  the  blow  you 
struck." 

I  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  feeling  that  I  must  be 
careful  what  answer  I  made.  "  I  cannot  feel  sorry," 
I  said ;  "  I  do  not  regret  it." 

"  That  is  a  pitj',  Mr.  Wynne.  Ton  should  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Arthur  Wynne  could  not  have  known 
who  the  lady  was.  A  blow  is  a  thing  no  gentle- 
man can,  as  a  rule,  submit  to ;  but  this  htks  been  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  William  Draper  and  rayself,  and  wt- 
feel  that  Mr.  Arthur  Wynne  cannot  challenge  a  boy 
of  eighteen." 

"  I  am  twenty,"  I  rej^ed. 
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"  Pardon  me— o(  twenty,  who  is  his  consiii.  That 
is  the  real  point  I  woold  make.  Yuu  have  the  best 
of  it.  You  were  right,  quite  right ;  but,  by  SL  Oeorge, 
you  are  a  hard  hitter !  Mr.  Wynne  would  hare 
come  in  penou,  but  he  in  hardly  fit  to  be  seen, 
and  a  sign-painter  is  just  now  busy  ptiinting  his  eye- 
lids and  cheek,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  ^pear  out 
of  doors." 

The  colonel  treated  me  witii  the  utmost  respect, 
and,  as  a  young  fellow  naturally  would  be,  I  was 
embarrassed  more  than  a  little,  but  not  at  all  dissat- 
itified  with  the  condition  of  my  cousin.  I  said  awk- 
wardly that  if  he  was  willing  to  forget  it  I  snpposed 
I  ought  to  be. 

"I  think  so,"  uaid  the  coloneL  "Suppose  yoa 
leave  it  with  me,  and  in  a  day  or  two  talk  it  over 
with  him.  Indeed,  he  is  a  most  charming  gt^utleman, 
and  a  worthy  member  of  a  good  old  house." 

I  said  I  would  leave  it  with  the  colonel,  and  apon 
this  he  said,  "  Good-by,  and  come  and  dine  with  the 
mess  some  day,  bat  don't  hit  any  more  of  us ;"  and 
so,  laughing,  he  went  away,  leaving  me  flattered,  but 
with  the  feeling  that  khiih-Iiow  ]h-  lind  gotten  the  bet- 
Uo*  of  me. 

My  mother  declared  it  wu  a  beautiful  letter,  writ 
prettily,  but  ill-spi-Ut'd  (neither  tieorge  the  king  nur 
oar  own  George  eould  spell  well).  She  would  nut 
let  me  see  it  I  did  years  afterward.  In  it  be  spoke 
of  me  as  a  boy,  and  she  was  cunning  enough  to  know 
that  I  should  not  like  that. 

It  was  a  week  before  w«  saw  Mr.  Arthur  Wjium. 
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My  father  had  meanvhilfl  vented  Mb  flnt  wroth  on 
me,  and  I  waa  slowly  getting  over  the  strong  Benee  of 
disgust,  shame,  contrition,  and  anger,  and  had  set- 
tled down  earnestly  to  my  work.  I  hardly  recognised 
the  man  who  came  in  on  us  after  supper,  as  my 
mother  and  I  sat  in  the  orchard,  with  my  father  in  a 
better  humoor  than  of  late,  and  smoking  a  chnrohwar- 
den,  which,  yon  may  like  to  know,  waa  a  long  clay 
pipe.  The  smoke  sailed  peacefully  ap,  as  I  sat  look 
ing  at  its  blue  smoke-rings.  How  often  since  have 
I  seen  them  float  from  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and 
thought  of  my  father  and  his  pipe ! 

We  discassed  the  state  of  trade,  and  now  and  then 
I  read  aloud  bits  from  the  Boston  "  Packet "  of  two 
weeks  back,  or  my  mother  spoke  of  their  September 
voyage,  and  of  what  would  be  needed  for  it,  a  voyage 
being  looked  upon  as  a  serious  affair  in  those  timee. 

"  I  found  your  doors  hospitably  open,"  said  the 
captain,  appearing,  "and  the  servant  s^d  I  should  find 
you  here ;  so  I  have  taken  my  welcome  for  granted, 
and  am  come  to  make  my  most  humble  exonses  to 
Mrs.  Wynne." 

We  all  rose  as  he  drew  near,  my  mother  saying 
in  my  ear  as  he  approached,  "  It  is  Arthur  Wynne. 
Now,  Hugh,  take  care ! " 

This  newly  found  cousin  was,  like  all  of  us,  tall, 
but  not  quite  so  broad  as  we  other  Wynnes.  He 
was  of  swarthy  complexion  from  long  service  in  the 
East,  and  had  black  hair,  not  fine,  but  rather  coarse. 
I  noticed  a  scar  on  his  forehead.  He  shook  hands, 
using  bis  left  band,  because,  as  I  learned,  of  awkward- 
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oesB  from  an  old  woand.  Bnt  with  his  left  be  mm 
an  expert  BwordinnaD,  sod,  like  left-handed  Bwords- 
men,  the  more  dan^rous. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  thee,  Couxin  Wynne,"  said 
my  mother. 

Seeing  the  markrt  of  my  handiwork  Btdll  on  his 
cheek,  I  took  his  greetinir  with  decent  cordiality,  and 
twill,  "  Kit  down ;  wilt  tUon  smoke  a  pipe,  Coosin 
Arthur  T" 

He  said  he  did  not  Hmoke,  and  set  hi»w«lf,  iritii 
the  address  of  a  man  utted  to  a  (greater  world  than 
oiiFH,  to  charm  those  whom  no  donbt  he  considered 
to  be  quite  simple  folk.  In  a  few  minut«s  the  no- 
plesMUitnesB  of  the  situation  was  over.  He  and  my 
father  were  at  one  about  politics,  and  I  wisely  held 
my  peace.  He  let  fall  a  discreet  sentence  or  two 
about  the  habits  of  soldiera,  and  hia  own  regrets, 
and  then  said,  lauRbiog : 

"  Tour  (ton  is  not  qoite  of  yonr  viewB  aa  a  I^4«ad 
in  regard  to  warfare." 

"  My  s<m  is  a  hasty  yoang  man,"  said  my  fiithor, 
and  I  felt  my  mother's  touch  on  my  arm. 

Our  cousin  was  in  no  way  upset  by  this.  He  said, 
"  No,  no,  Ronsin  -.  he  w  young,  hut  not  hasty.  I  was 
fitly  dealt  with.  We  are  hot-blooded  people,  we 
Wj-nnes.  The  ways  of  FViends  are  not  our  waya  of 
dealing  with  an  injury;  and  it  was  more— I  wish  to 
say  so— it  was  an  insult.     He  was  right" 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  iusull  in  the  matt«r* 
■aid  my  father.  "  We  may  insult  the  great  Maatfrr, 
but  it  ia  not  for  man  to  reaeut  or  puniah." 
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"  I  fear  ae  to  that  we  shall  contmne  to  difFer."  He 
Bpoke  with  the  atmoat  deference.  "DoyongotoWyn- 
cote  T   I  hear  you  are  for  Eogland  In  the  autumn." 

"No;  I  shall  be  too  fall  of  busiaees.  Wynoote 
has  no  great  interest  for  me." 

"Indeed!  It  might  perhaps  disappoint  yon— a 
tumble-down  old  honse,  an  embarrassed  estate.  My 
brother  will  get  bat  a  small  income  when  it  falls  to 
him.  My  father  fights  cocks  and  dogs,  rides  to 
hoonds,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  drinks  hard,  like  all  onr 
Welsh  sqoires." 

I  was  snrpriged  at  his  frank  statement.  My  mother 
watched  him  curiously,  with  those  attentive  blue  eyes, 
as  my  father  returned : 

"  Of  a  certainty,  then  dost  not  add  to  my  induce- 
ments to  visit  Wyncote.  I  should,  I  fear,  be  sadly 
out  of  place." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  but  too  true,  unless  your  head 
is  better  than  mine.  We  are  a  sad  set,  we  Wynnes. 
All  the  prosperity,  and  I  tear  much  of  the  decency 
of  the  family,  crossed  the  ocean  long  ago." 

"Yet  I  should  like  to  see  Wyncote,"  said  I.  "I 
think  thou  didst  tell  me  it  is  not  thy  home." 

"  No ;  a  soldier  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  home ; 
and  a  younger  brother,  with  a  tough  father  fdtve, 
and  an  elder  brother  on  an  impoverished  estate,  most 
needs  be  a  wanderer." 

"  But  we  shall  make  thee  welcome  here,"  said  my 
father,  with  grave  kindness.  "  We  are  plain  people, 
and  Uve  simply ;  but  a  Wynne  should  always  find, 
as  we  used  to  say  here,  the  latch-string  outside." 
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With  a  little  more  talk  of  the  Wfnoea,  the  oaptain, 
declining  to  remain  louger,  ruse,  uuU,  turning  to  me, 
Baid,  "  I  hear,  Couidn  Uugb,  that  yuu  refused  to  say 
that  f  on  were  sorry  for  the  sharp  lesson  yoa  gave  me 
the  other  iiighL  I  have  made  my  peace  with  your 
mother." 

"  I  shall  see  that  my  son  behaves  himself  m  fntore. 
Thou  hast  heard  thy  cousin,  Hught" 

I  had,  and  I  meant  to  make  it  up  with  him,  but  my 
father's  effort  as  a  peacemaker  did  not  render  my 
coarse  the  more  easy.  Still,  with  the  mother-eyes 
on  me,  I  kept  my  temper. 

"  I  was  about  to  say  thou  hast  doue  all  a  man  can 
do,"  said  I. 

"  Then  let  us  shake  hands  honestly,"  he  replied, 
"and  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

I  saw  both  my  parents  glance  at  me.  "  I  should 
be  a  brute  if  1  did  not  say  yes,  and  mean  it,  too ;  but 
I  cannot  declare  that  I  am  Bony,  except  for  the  whole 
business."  And  with  thit<  I  took  hut  left  hand,  a 
variety  of  the  commonplace  ceremony  which  alwa^'s, 
to  my  last  knowledge  of  Captain  Wynne,  affected  me 
unpleasantly. 

He  laughed.  ''  They  call  us  in  Merionethshire  the 
wilful  Wynnes.  You  will  Bnd  me  a  good  friend  if 
you  don't  want  the  thiugH  I  want  I  am  like  most 
younger  brothers,  ioclined  to  want  things.  I  thank 
you  all  for  a  pleasant  hour.  It  is  like  home,  or  better." 
With  this  he  bowed  low  to  my  mother's  curtsey,  and 
went  away,  chatting  as  I  conducted  him  to  the  door, 
and  promising  to  sail  with  me,  or  to  fish. 
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XatnraDy  esoagb,  on  my  return  I  fonnd  my  parents 
discussing  our  newly  found  relative.  My  mother 
thought  he  talked  much  of  himself,  and  had  been 
pleasant«r  if  he  had  not  spoken  so  frankly  of  his 
father.  My  father  said  little,  except  that  there  seemed 
to  be  good  in  the  young  man. 

"Why  should  we  not  forgive  that  in  him  whioh 
ve  must  forgive  in  our  own  sonT" 

Hy  father  had  some  dreadful  power  to  hurt  me, 
and  to  me  only  was  he  an  unjust  man ;  this  may 
have  been  because  my  wrong-doing  troubled  both 
his  paternal  and  his  spiritual  pride.  I  was  about 
to  say  that  there  was  little  likeness  between  my  sin 
and  that  of  my  cousin ;  but  I  saw  my  mother,  as  she 
stood  a  little  back  of  my  father's  great  balk,  shake 
her  bead,  and  I  held  my  tongue.    Not  so  she. 

"  If  thou  hadst  been  a  woman  in  my  place,  John 
"Wynne,  thou  wouldst  be  far  from  saying  the  thing 
tbou  hast  said." 

Never  bad  I  heard  or  seen  in  our  boose  a  thing 
like  this.  I  saw,  in  the  fading  light,  my  father  work- 
ing his  bands  as  I  have  described,  a  signal  of  re- 
strained anger,  and,  like  anything  physically  nnns* 
nal  in  one  we  love,  not  quite  pleasant  to  see.  Bm 
my  mother,  who  knew  not  fear  of  him  nor  of  any, 
went  on,  despite  his  saying,  "  This  is  unseemly— un- 
seemly, wife," 

"Tbon  art  nnjnst,  John,  to  my  son." 

"  Thy  son  1 " 

"Yea ;  mine  as  well  as  thine.  I  have  faith  that  thou, 
even  thou,  John,  wooldst  have  done  as  my  boy  did." 
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"If  It"  he  cried;  and  now  I  mv  thai  he  wia  dis> 
torbed,  for  be  was  moving  hie  feet  like  acme  proud, 
restraioed  horse  pawing  the  graaa.  At  laat  he 
broke  the  stJUneae  which  followed  his  ezolamatioos : 
"There  is  but  one  answer,  wife.  Both  have  bem 
brutes,  but  this  boy  has  been  kept  near  to  godfy 
things  all  his  life.  Each  First-day  the  tongaea  of 
righteous  men  have  taoght  him  to  live  clean,  to  put 
away  wrath,  to  love  his  enemies ;  and  in  a  day — a 
minnte— it  is  gone,  and,  as  It  were,  nseless,  and  I  the 
shame  of  the  town." 

I  hoped  this  was  all ;  but  my  mother  cried,  "  John ! 
John !  It  is  thy  pride  that  is  hart  No,  it  is  not 
seemly  to  dispute  with  thee,  and  before  thy  sod.  And 
yet— and  yet— even  that  is  better  than  to  let  him  go 
with  the  thought  that  he  is  altogether  like,  or  no  better 
than,  that  man.  If  thou  bast  a  duty  to  bear  tecti- 
.  mony,  so  have  I."  And  thus  the  mother  of  the  prod- 
igal SOD  had  her  say.  No  doubt  she  found  it  hard, 
and  I  saw  her  dash  the  tears  away  with  a  quick  hand, 
as  she  added,  "  If  I  have  hurt  thee,  John,  I  am  sorry .' 

"There  is  but  one  answer,  wife.  Love  thy  enemy ; 
do  good  to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  thee.  ThoD 
wilt  ruin  thy  son  with  false  kindness,  and  who  ihaU 
save  him  from  the  pit  t " 

I  turned  at  last  in  a  storm  of  indignation,  crying, 
"  Could  I  see  my  mother  treated  like  a  street-wench 
or  a  gutter^rab,  and  lift  no  handT  I  wish  I  had 
killed  him!' 

"  See,  wife,"  said  my  father.  "  Tea,  even  thia  «w 
to  be  borne." 
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"  Not  by  me ! "  I  cried,  and  strode  into  tlie  honM, 
wondering  if  ever  I  was  to  be  done  with  it. 

The  day  after  no  one  of  us  showed  a  sign  of  this 
outbreak.  Never  had  I  seeu  the  like  of  it  among  us ; 
but  the  Quaker  habit  of  absolute  self-repression,  and 
of  concealment  of  emotion  again  prevailed,  so  that 
at  breakfast  we  met  as  usual,  and,  whatever  we  may 
have  felt,  there  was  no  outward  evidence  of  my 
mother's  just  anger,  of  my  father's  bittemen,  or  of 
my  own  disgnsL 
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1  WAS  not  yet  to  bw  tha  end  cf  my  ini- 
U  iiuity,  and  was  to  feel  Uie  coowqaences  id 
I  ways  which,  for  maoy  a  day,  inflnepeed 
I  my  life  and  actions. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  June.  The 
ftreliug  of  uiitiitdness  and  dnwl  was  becoming  more 
and  more  felt,  not  only  in  (*ommerct',  which  is  so  seD* 
tiitivi-,  but  ahm  in  the  MR-ial  rrlatioUH  of  men.  Tb« 
king's  offlfers  were  morf  Runi-y,  and,  like  all  soldien, 
eager  for  ac-tive  werviw,  imaj^niug  an  easy  victory 
over  a  p(H>ple  untrained  in  war.  Such  Toiy  pam- 
phleteer* as  the  fonl-tongiMvl  Mai(Haehu!u>tts  writer. 
DauiH  Leonard,  were  answering  "Vindei"  (Mr, 
Adams)  and  the  widely  r<>Md  letleni  of  "  An  Amcrieao 
P'armer."  The  plan  of  oi^nisMl  eorrettpondenw 
between  the  rolonies  began  to  be  felt  in  some  a[v 
proaeh  to  unity  of  action,  for  at  this  time  the  oat- 
Hpoken  objectirtn  to  the  views  of  the  king  and  bis 
fa-'ile  minitit4>r  was  general,  and  even  men  like  Gal- 
loway, Chew,  the  Aliens,  and  John  Penn  stood  witb 
varj-ing  degreen  of  good  will  among  those  who  were 
urging  resititance  to  opprrasion.  As  yet  the  too 
mighty  phantom  of  independence  bad  not  appettrad 
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<ta  the  horizon  of  oar  Btonuy  politics,  to  Boare  the 
timid,  and  to  conBolidate  our  own  resistance. 

I  worked  hiird  with  my  father  at  our  lessening 
and  complicated  bosineas,  riding  far  into  the  cotmtrj' 
to  collect  debts,  often  with  Jack,  who  had  like  er- 
rands to  do,  and  with  whom  I  disoofised  the  topics 
which  were  bo  often,  and  not  always  too  amiably,  in 
question  at  my  Annt  Gainer's  table.  I  was  jost 
now  too  busy  to  be  mach  with  my  old  favourites,  the 
officers.  Indeed,  I  was  wise  enough  to  keep  away 
from  them. 

My  eonsin  I  saw  often,  both  at  my  aunt^s,  as  I  shall 
relate,  and  elsewhere ;  for  he  came  much  to  our  house, 
and  my  father  fonnd  it  agreeable  to  talk  over  with 
him  the  news  of  the  day.  My  mother  did  not  like 
him  as  well,  but  she  hdd  her  peace,  and,  Uke  every 
other  man,  he  was  attracted  by  her  gaiety,  and  quaint 
Way  of  looking  at  men  and  things. 

Mr.  Wilson  I  saw  at  times,  as  he  still  had,  I  know 
not  why,  a  fancy  for  me,  and  loved  well  to  sail  with 
me  of  evenings  over  to  Eaighn's  Point  to  fish,  or 
down  to  Gloucester  to  bob  for  crabs.  I  owed  him 
much.  A  profound  knowledge  of  law,  variety  of 
reading,  and  a  mind  which  left  broadly  on  our  after- 
history  the  marks  of  his  powerful  intellect,  were  at 
my  service.  He  used  to  caution  me  how  I  spoke  of 
bis  opinions  to  others,  and  he  would  then  discuss  with 
freedom  politics  and  the  men  whose  flgores  were  ftist 
rising  into  distinctness  as  leaders  to  be  listened  to  aud 
trnsted.  Manyof  them  he  knew,  and  thus  first  I  heard 
dearly  what  manner  of  persons  were  Patrick  Heniy 
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and  the  Adamses,  TKckmaon,  Peyton  Randoli^  and 
others  lees  prommeot  In  this  way  I  came  to  be  m<n« 
and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinions  my  Annt  Qsinor 
so  resolutely  held,  and  also  more  careful  bow  I  es- 
pressed  them.  Indeed,  although  bat  twenty  years  <tf 
age,  I  was  become  qnite  suddenly  an  older  and  graver 
man.  Hr.  Wilson  surprised  me  one  day  by  saying 
abruptly,  as  he  pnlled  up  a  reluctant  crab,  "  Do  yon 
never  think,  Hugh,  that  we  shall  have  warf ' 

I  was  indeed  amazed,  and  said  so.  Then  be  added, 
"  It  will  come.  My  place  will  not  be  in  the  field, 
but,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will  see  battle*. 
Tou  were  made  for  a  soldier,  Hugh,  Quaker  or  no 
Quaker." 

I  thought  it  odd  that  two  people  as  different  as  my 
Aunt  Qainor  and  he  should  have  the  same  belief 
that  we  were  drifting  into  war.  She  had  said  to  me 
the  night  before  that  she  had  known  Lord  North  as 
a  boy,  and  that  the  king  was  an  obstinate  Dutchman, 
and  would  make  his  niinb(t«r  go  his  way,  adding, 
"  When  it  comes  you  will  be  in  it ;  you  can't  escape." 

No  one  else  whom  I  knew  had  any  such  belief. 
Wilson's  views  and  prediction  sent  me  borne  thon^^ 
fol  enough. 

That  evening  my  father  raid  to  me,  "We  go  to 
Meriun  the  day  after  to-iiiuirow."  It  was  there  we 
spent  our  summers.  "  To-morrow  will  be  Fourth- 
day.  ItisoorlaatdayofMeetinginthetown.  There 
will,  perhaps,  be  some  wise  words  said  as  to  [«MeDt 
confusions,  and  I  wish  thee  to  bear  them,  my  son." 

1  said, "  Yes ;  at  seven,  father  T  "    I  waa,  howeTtr, 
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astoniihed ;  for  these  oocamonal  night  Meeting!  in 
the  middle  of  the  week  were  but  rarely  attended  by 
the  younger  Friends,  and,  although  opened  with  snob 
religiouK  obserrances  as  the  society  affected,  were 
chiefly  reserved  for  business  and  questions  of  disci* 
idine.  I  bad  not  the  least  desire  to  go,  bnt  there  was 
no  help  tor  it 

Oar  anpper  took  place  at  six  on  this  Wednesday, 
a  little  earlier  tiian  usual,  and  I  observed  that  my 
father  drank  several  cups  of  tea,  which  was  not  his 
habit  Few  people  took  tea  since  the  futile  tax 
had  been  set  upon  it ;  but  my  father  continued  to 
drink  it,  and  would  have  no  concealment,  as  was  the 
custom  with  some  Whigs,  who  in  public  professed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  crown  as  to  the 
right  to  collect  indirect  taxes. 

Seeing  that  I  did  not  drink  it,  and  knowing  that 
I  liked  nothing  bett«r  than  a  good  dish  of  tea,  he 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  partake  of  it  Not  willing 
to  create  new  trouble,  I  said  I  did  not  want  any. 
He  orged  the  matter  no  further,  bnt  I  saw  he  was 
not  well  pleased.  We  set  off  soon  after  in  silenoe, 
he  walking  with  hands  behind  his  back  clasping  his 
gold-beaded  cane,  his  coUarless  coat  and  waistcoat 
below  his  beaver,  and  the  gray  hair  in  a  thick  mass 
between.  He  wore  shoes,  fine  drab  shortdothes, 
and  black  silk  stockings,  aU  without  buckles ;  and 
he  moved  rapidly,  nodding  to  those  he  met  on  th« 
way,  to  the  Bank  Meeting-house,  in  Front  Street 
above  Arch. 

It  was  a  simple,  one-story,  brick  building,  set  a 
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few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roadmy.  The  gables 
and  shatters  were  paioted  white,  as  was  also  the 
plain  Doric  doorway,  which  had  a  pillar  on  eat^h 
side.  I  judged  by  Uie  nomber  of  both  sexes  enter- 
ing that  it  was  an  nnusual  occasion.  There  were 
many  drab-coated  men,  and  there  were  elderly  women, 
in  gowns  of  drab  or  gray,  with  white  silk  shawls 
and  black  silk-covered  cardboard  boDoets.  Here  and 
there  a  man  or  woman  wa»  in  gayer  colours  or  wore 
buckles,  and  some  had  silvt^r  buttons ;  but  these  were 
rare.  The  Meeting-room  was,  so  to  speak,  a  large 
oblong  box  with  whitewashed  wallti.  A  broad 
passage  ran  from  the  dooF  to  the  farther  end ;  od 
the  right  of  it  sat  the  men,  on  the  left  the  women ; 
against  the  remoter  vail,  facing  the  rude  benches, 
were  three  rows  of  seats,  one  above  the  other.  On 
these  sat  at  the  back  the  elders,  and  in  front  of 
them  the  overseers.  The  clerk  of  the  Meeting  had 
a  little  desk  provided  for  him.  Over  their  heads 
was  a  long  sounding-board. 

To  me  the  scene  had  been  familiar  for  years;  bat 
to-day  it  excited  my  attention  because  of  an  air  of 
expectation,  and  even  of  excitement,  among  the  few 
more  yoothful  Friends.  I  saw,  as  we  entered,  furtive 
glances  cast  at  my  father  and  myself ;  but  as  to  this 
I  had  grown  to  be  of  late  more  or  less  indifTerent,  and 
had  no  anticipation  of  what  was  to  follow  later. 

I  had  be«ome,  since  my  sad  downfall,  a  more  seriooa 
and  thoughtful  young  man,  and  far  better  fitted  to 
feel  the  beauty  and  the  spirituality  of  these  Heetinga 
than  I  had  bsen  before.    When  the  doon  were  oloaad 
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I  Mt  stleni  in  ivayer ;  for  some  ten  minQtw  ineroM 
ing  atilliiMB  eome  open  one  and  all  of  the  three  or 
fonr  hnndred  people  here  met  together. 

As  I  waited,  with  long-trained  patience,  for  full 
twenty  minutes,  a  yet  deeper  quiet  fell  on  the 
flgorea  seated  on  eaoh  side  of  the  aisle.  For  a 
time  none  of  the  men  onooTered,  but  soon  a  few 
took  off  their  broad  hats,  having  remained  with 
them  on  their  heads  long  enough  to  satisfy  cus- 
tom by  this  protest  against  the  ways  of  other  men. 
The  lai^r  number  kept  their  hats  ou  their  heads. 
Then  a  strange  incident  took  place:  a  woman  of 
middle  age,  but  gray,  her  hair  fallen  about  her 
sbonlders,  entered  noisily,  and,  standing  before  the 
elders,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  as  though  in  atOio- 
tioo  and  sore  distress,  "  See  to  your  standing ;  the 
Lord  is  about  to  search  and  examine  your  camp. 
Ho !  ye  of  Uttle  futb  and  less  works,  the  hand  of 
God  is  come  upon  you— the  mighty  hand  of  punish- 
ment" Aa  she  spake  thus  wildly  she  swayed  to  and 
fro,  and  seemed  to  me  disordered  in  mind.  Finally 
she  passed  across  the  space  in  front  of  the  overseers, 
to  the  women's  side,  aud  then  back  again,  repeating 
ho-  mad  language.  My  Aunt  Qainor's  great  bronze 
Bnddha  was  uot  more  motioiilesfi  than  they  who  sat 
on  the  elder^  seats.  At  last  the  woman  faced  the 
Ueeting,  aud  weut  down  the  aisle,  waving  her  hands, 
and  crying  out,  "  I  shall  have  peace,  peace,  in  thus 
having  discharged  my  Lord's  errand."  The  many 
there  met  did  justice  to  their  discipline.  Scaroe  a 
face  showed  the  surprise  all  most  have  felt  Ko  (me 
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tamed  to  see  her  go  not,  or  nemed  to  hear  Qie  door 
ban^Hl  furioiidy  after  her.  The  covered  heads  re. 
tnained  flili'nt  and  undisturbed ;  the  rows  of  deep 
boDoets  were  alrooRt  as  moveless.  FnUy  ten  miniitefl 
of  perfect  (dlence  followed  this  singular  outburst 
Then  I  saw  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Nicholas  Wain 
rise  slowly,  a  faint  bnt  pleasant  smile  on  his  sever* 
face,  while  he  looked  about  him  and  began : 

"  Whether  what  ye  have  heard  be  of  God  I  cannot 
say.  The  time  hath  troubled  many  souls.  The  woman, 
Sarah  Harm,  who  hath,  as  some  are  aware,  borne 
many  sweet  and  pleaxing  testimooies  to  Friends  in 
Wilmington,  I  know  not  Whether  what  ye  have 
heard  be  of  Ood  or  bnt  a  rash  way  of  speeeh,  let  us 
feel  that  it  is  a  warning  to  Friends  here  assembled 
that  we  be  earefol  of  what  we  say  and  do.  It  hath 
been  borne  in  upon  me  that  Friends  do  not  fully 
Qn<1en(tand  one  another,  and  that  some  are  moved 
to  wrath,  and  some  iutUined  to  think  that  Friends 
shouUI  dppart  from  their  wayK  and  <|ueetion  that 
which  hath  been  done  by  the  rulers  Ood  hath  setover 
ns.  Iiet  us  be  careful  that  our  Oeneral  Epistles  lean 
not  to  the  aiding  of  oorrupt  and  wicked  men,  who  are 
leading  weak-niinde<1  pentons  into  paths  of  nolenee.* 
And  hen'  he  sat  down. 

A  moment  later  got  up  Ttiomas  Scatt^-rgood,  grim 
and  dark  of  \-iMige.  None  of  his  features  expressed 
the  slightest  emotion,  although  even  from  the  begin- 
ning  he  spoke  with  vehemence  and  his  body  rooked 
to  and  fro. 

"  The  days  are  darkening :  the  time*  are  evQ.  Oar 
•nnstiT,  set  over  ni  by  Ood,  baa  seen  fit  to  tax  e«r 
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-tain  oommodities,  thM  means  may  be  raised  for  Uie 
jnst  tfovemment  of  these  colonies,  where  we  and  our 
fathers  have  prospered  in  oop  worldly  goods,  under 
a  rale  that  has  left  us  free  to  worship  G^od  as  seems 
best  to  us.  And  now  we  are  bid  b;  men,  not  of  our 
society,  nngodly  self-seekers,  sons  of  daj-kness,  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  way  of  resistance  to  the  law. 
There  have  eveu  been  found  here  among  us  those 
who  have  signed  agreements  to  disobey  such  as  are 
set  over  ns,  unmindful  of  the  order  to  render  to  Cssar 
that  which  is  his.  Let  there  be  among  Friends  neither 
fear  nor  any  shortcoming.  Let  as  bear  testimony 
against  evil-doers,  whether  they  be  of  as  or  not  Let 
UB  cut  down  and  utterly  cast  forth  those  who  depart 
from  righteousness.  Are  they  not  of  the  scum  which 
riseth  on  the  boiling  pot  f  There  is  a  time  for  Friends 
to  remonstrate,  and  a  time  to  act.  I  fear  lest  these 
too  gentle  counsels  of  Friend  Wain  be  out  of  time 
end  out  of  place.  Away  with  those  who,  hearing, 
heed  not.  Let  them  be  dealt  with  as  they  should  be, 
with  love  for  the  sinner,  but  with  thought  as  to  the 
evil  which  comes  of  unscoui^ed  examples,  so  that 
when  again  we  are  met  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there 
shall  be  none  among  us  to  stir  up  discord,  and  we  can 
say  to  other  Meetings,  'As  we  have  done,  so  do  ye. 
Make  clean  the  bouse  of  the  Lord.'" 

The  night  was  now  upon  us,  and  the  ringing  tones 
of  the  speaker  were  heard  through  the  darkness  be- 
fore he  sat  down.  While  all  waited,  two  Friends 
Ut  the  candles  set  in  tin  sconces  against  the  piUars 
of  the  gallery,  and,  in  the  dim  light  they  gave,  the 
discussion  went  on. 
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Then  I  Baw  that  Artbar  Howell  was  about  to  apeak. 
This  able  and  teiKU'r-minded  tnau  usually  sat  in 
Meeting  witli  litx  heiwl  btut,  Iiitt  ft-lt  hat  twfore  hiH 
eyeti,  wrapped  iu  thought,  and  lifted  ul>uve  all  (*t>u- 
8iderutii>u  of  the  thiugH  of  tiiis  ™ilh.  \a  lit-  bcgati, 
hU  rich,  full  voice  tilled  the  Kjutce,  uud  tionietliing  iu 
itu  pleadiiig  swcetnesti  appealed  to  ever^'  heart.  He 
apoke  na  one  who,  haviug  110  doubt,  wuDdered  that 
any  oue  el»e  shotdd  doubt,  aud  lie  brought  the  dis- 
euDsiou  to  a  decisive  poiut  at  ouee. 

'■  It  ia  well,"  he  said,  ■'  that  all  should  be  conviooed 
by  those  who,  from  age  and  iuflueuce  ainoug  Friends, 
have  the  beot  right  of  speech.  Nevertheless,  since 
this  is  a  fleeting  for  discipliue,  let  all  be  heard  with 
fairuesit  aud  order.  Men  have  gone  astray.  They 
have  couteuded  for  the  asserting  of  civil  rights  in 
a  matiDi-r  eoutrary  to  our  peaceable  profession  and 
principles,  aud,  although  repeatedly  admonished,  do 
not  uauifest  auy  disposition  to  uiake  the  Meeting  a 
proper  ackuowledgment  of  their  outgoings.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  bear  our  testimony  against  such 
practices,  and  can  have  no  unity  with  those  who  fol- 
low them  until  they  come  to  a  sense  of  their  errors. 
Therefon;,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  our  Meeting,  let 
the  clerk  be  tnuved  to  manifest  the  feelings  of  the 
Mt^tiug  to  tbeite  members,  Killing  on  our  behalf, 
for  the  matter  hath  already  1>een  before  us  twice, 
and  hath  been  dt.-eply  aud  prayerfully  considered  by 
our«t.-lves ;  aud  I  am  charged  to  tell  fViends  that  these 
membeni  who  have  thu.t  g»ne  atitray  are  uiinHUiDg 
to  be  ooD\'inced  by  such  as  have  sought  tu  bring  them 
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to  a  better  mind.  This  liath  been  duly  reported,  and 
overseers  having  thus  failed,  it  doth  only  remain 
to  abide  by  the  sense  of  our  Ueeting.  But  this  I 
have  already  said ;  the  matter  hath  been  prayerfully 
considered." 

After  this,  others  spoke,  but  all  elder  Friends  un- 
derstood that  the  business  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
Uttle  attention  was  given  to  those  who  rose  after 
Friend  Howell  sat  down.  Indeed,  that  they  were  ill- 
advised  to  speak  at  all  was  plainly  to  be  read  in  the 
countenances  of  many. 

Thi£  was  my  first  experience  of  an  evening  Meet- 
ing, and,  even  to  one  acquainted  with  all  the  ways 
of  Friends,  the  scene  was  not  without  its  interest. 
The  night  was  now  dark  outside.  The  tallow  dips 
nil  down  and  flared  dismally.  A  man  with  snuffers 
went  to  and  fro,  and  the  pungent  odours  of  candles, 
burned  out  and  to  be  replaced,  filled  the  rooDL 

In  the  quiet  which  followed  Arthur  Howell's  re- 
fined and  distinct  accents,  I  looked  at  the  row  of 
placid  faces  where  the  women  sat,  some  rosy,  some 
old,  all  in  the  monastic  cell  of  the  bonnet,  which  made 
it  as  inkpossible  to  see,  except  in  front,  as  it  is  for  a 
honte  with  blinders.  I  wondered  how  this  queer  head- 
gear came  to  have  been  made,  and  recalled  my  annt'a 
amusement  at  the  care  exercised  as  to  its  form  and 
material.  Few  there,  I  think,  let  their  thoughts 
wander,  and  in  front  of  me  the  row  of  drab  coats  and 
wide  felt  or  beaver  hats  remained  almost  motionless. 

At  last  James  Pemberton,  the  esteemed  clerk  of 
the  Meeting,  rose.    "  I  am  moved,"  he  said,  "  by  the 
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Spirit  to  ded&re  that  the  seiue,  and  also  the  wdgfat> 
of  the  Meeting^  is  that  Cyrus  Edsoo  and  William 
JamesoD  be  advised,  in  accordance  with  the  instnioted 
wish  of  Friends." 

He  then  sat  down.  There  was  no  vote  taken. 
Even  had  a  majority  of  those  present  been  hostile  to 
the  proposed  action,  it  is  improbable  that  any  protest 
would  have  been  made.  The  clerk's  statement  that 
the  weight  of  the  Meeting  was  affirmative,  woold 
have  been  held  to  settle  the  matter,  as  it  appeared 
best  to  a  limited  nomber  of  those  rec<^nised,  through 
their  piety  and  strict  living,  to  be  competent  to  decide 
for  the  rest. 

1  was  DOW  assured  that  this  was  all,  and  looked  to 
see  two  of  the  elders  shake  hands,  which  is  the  well- 
reoognised  signal  for  the  Meeting  to  break  np ;  bnt 
as  the  elders  did  not  move,  the  rest  sat  still  and  waited. 
By  and  by  I  saw  Nicholas  Wain  extend  his  hand  to 
my  father,  who,  ItKtking  steadily  before  him,  made 
no  sign  of  perceiving  this  intention  to  dismiss 
Friends.  A  still  longer  pause  followed.  As  I  learned 
afterward,  no  further  speaking  was  anticipated.  No 
one  stirred.  For  my  part,  I  was  quite  ready  to  go, 
and  impatiently  awaited  the  signal  of  dismissal  A 
minute  or  two  passed ;  then  I  was  aware  of  a  short, 
neatly  bnilt  man,  who  rose  from  a  bench  near  by. 
His  face  was  strong,  irregidar  of  feature,  and  for 
some  reason  imprensed  me.  I  could  see  even  in 
the  indistinct  light  that  he  flushed  deeply  as  he  got 
up  CD  bis  feet  He  received  instant  attention,  for  h« 
went  put  ms,  and,  ■tf"'^'"g  in  the  panageway,  wm 
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quiet  for  a  moment.  He  was,  I  think,  not  over  thirty, 
tuid  seemed  embarrassed  at  the  instant  attention  he 
received.  For  a  few  miuutes  he  appeared  to  seek 
his  words,  and  then,  quite  suddenly,  to  And  them  in 
eloquent  abundance. 

"  It  is  not  usoal,"  be  said,  "  for  disowned  members 
of  the  society  to  openly  protest.  Neither  are  these 
OUT  brothers  here  to-day.  Nor,  were  they  with  as, 
are  they  so  skilled  with  the  tongue  as  to  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  strong  language  of 
Thomas  Scattergood  or  Uie  gentle  speech  of  Arthur 
Howell.  I  would  say  a  word  for  them,  and,  too,  for 
myself,  since  nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  I  think 
them  right,  and  know  that  ye  will,  before  long,  cast 
oat  me,  to  whom  your  worship  is  sweet  and  lovely, 
and  the  ways  of  Friends  for  the  most  part  such  as 
Mem  to  me  more  acceptable  than  those  of  any  other 
Christian  society.  Whether  it  be  that  old  memories 
of  persecution,  or  too  great  prosperity ,  have  hardened 
you,  I  do  not  know.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  ye  have 
pat  on  a  severity  of  dress  and  life  that  was  not  so 
once,  and  that  undue  strictness  bath  destroyed  tor  us 
some  of  the  innocent  joys  of  this  world.  I  also  find 
unwholesome  and  burdensome  that  inner  garment 
of  self-righteoDsness  in  which  ye  clothe  yourselves 
to  judge  the  motives  of  your  fellow-men, 

"  So  far  as  the  law  went  against  such  views  as  yon 
entertuned,  none  did  more  resist  them,  in  yoor  own 
way,  than  did  you ;  but  now  the  English  across  the 
seas  tell  us  that  the  liberty  our  fathers  sought  on 
theae  shores  is  to  be  that  which  pleases  a  corrupt  and 
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pliant  mmifltty,  and  not  that  which  is  common  to 
men  of  English  blood.  Some  brave  men  of  oor  so- 
ciety say, '  Let  aa  make  a  stand  here,  leet  worse  things 
come.  Let  us  refuse  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  the  ar- 
ticles they  assume  to  tax,  whether  we  will  or  not.' 
There  is  no  violence.  Believe  me,  there  will  be  none 
if  we  are  one  throughout  the  colonies.  Bot  if  not— 
if  not— if  grave  old  men  hke  you,  afraid  of  this  men 
shadow  of  passive  resistant^,  dreading  to  see  trade 
decay  and  the  fat  flanks  of  prosperity  grow  lean— 
if  you  are  wholly  with  our  oppressors,  passively  with 
them,  or,  as  some  believe,  actively,  tiien— then,  dear 
friends,  it  will  be  not  the  shadow,  but  the  Bubstaioae, 
of  resistance  that  will  fall  in  blood  and  min  on  joa 
and  on  all  men— on  yonr  easy  Uves  and  yoor  ac- 
cumulated gains. 

"  Aye,  look  to  it  1  There  is  blood  on  the  ganneots 
of  many  a  man  who  site  fearfully  at  home,  and  thinka 
that  because  he  does  nothing  he  will  be  free  of  guilt 
when  the  great  account  is  called." 

On  this  a  rare  exception  to  the  tranquillity  of  Hwt- 
ing  occurred.  Daniel  Offley,  by  trade  a  farrier,  tow 
and  broke  in,  speaking  loudly,  as  one  used  to  lift  his 
voice  amid  the  din  of  hammers :  "  Wherefore  iboold 
this  yooth  bring  among  us  the  godless  thingi  of 
worldly  men?  "  His  sonorous  tones  rang  out  throng 
the  partial  obscurity,  and  shook,  as  I  noticed,  tbe 
scattered  spires  of  the  candle  flames.  "This  ia  no 
time  for  foolish  men  to  be  heard,  where  the  eldeis 
are  of  a  mind.  Tbe  sense  of  the  Meeting  is  witli  na. 
The  weight  of  the  Meeting  is  with  as.    Tbe  kug  k 
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ft  good  kiag,  aud  who  ore  we  to  resist  T  Out  with 
thoee  who  are  not  of  oar  ways!  Let  the  hammer 
tall  CD  the  onrighteoog,  lest  the  sheep  be  scattered, 
and  the  Shepherd  leave  them." 

At  this  queer  mixture  of  metaphors  I  saw  the  pre- 
vious speaker  smile,  as  he  stood  in  the  aisle.  Next 
I  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  James  Pemberton  break 
in  on  the  uncouth  speech  of  the  big  farrier. 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  Friends  that  all  men  who  feel 
to  be  moved  to  tell  us  aught  shall  be  heard.  Friend 
Wetherill,  we  will  hear  thee  to  an  end."  He  spoke 
with  the  courteous  ease  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and 
the  smith  sat  down. 

Friend  Wetherill  paused  a  moment,  looking  to  left 
and  right  along  the  lines  of  deeply  interested  and 
motionless  faces.  Then  he  continued :  "  On  what  you 
and  others  do  in  these  days  depends  what  shall  come 
upon  us.  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  not  even  the  timid 
eotmael  of  gray  hairs  or  the  wariness  of  wealth.  The 
guinea  fears ;  the  penny  fights ;  and  the  poor  penny 
is  to-day  deeply  concerned.  You  take  shelter  under 
the  law  of  Christ,  to  live,  as  far  as  possible,  at  peaoe 
with  all  men.  As  far  as  possible  T  It  should  at  times 
be  felt  that  Paul's  limitatioQ  is  also  a  oonmuud. 
Do  not  resist  him  who  would  slay  a  child  or  wrong 
•  woman— that  is  how  you  read  the  law  of  God. 

"  It  is  extremes  which  bring  ruin  to  the  best  Chris- 
tian societies,  and  if  the  mass  of  men  were  with  you 
dvil  order  would  cease,  and  the  carefully  builded 
structure  of  civilisatioii  would  perish.  You  are  al- 
ready nndei^ing  a  process  of  dry  decay,  and  as  you 
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dry  and  dry,  yon  harden  and  shrink,  and  am  It  not 
A  wild  woman  has  told  you  to  set  your  uamp  in  order. 
See  to  it,  my  friends  j  see  to  it ! " 

For  not  les8  tbao  a  muintc  Uie  speaker  remained 
xilent,  with  bended  head,  still  ktwpiag  the  won- 
derfully steady  attention  of  this  staid  assembly. 
Very  slowly  he  lifted  his  fat-e,  and  now,  as  he  began 
again,  it  was  with  a  look  of  tender  sweetneaa :  "  It 
was  far  back  in  Second-month,  1771, 1  bt^;an  to  be 
encompassed  by  doubts  as  to  the  course  Friends  were 
taking.  To-day  I  am  assured  in  spirit  that  yon  are 
wrong  in  the  support  you  gave,  and,  let  me  say,  are 
giving,  to  an  unjuitt  cause.  I  think  I  take  an  inno- 
cent liberty  to  express  niyxelf  on  this  occasion,  aim 
according  to  the  prospect  I  have  of  the  matt«r. 
There  is  something  due  to  the  king,  and  something 
to  the  canse  of  the  pubUc.  When  kings  deviate  b<om 
tlie  righteous  law  of  justice  in  which  kings  ongfat  to 
rule,  it  is  the  right,  aye,  and  the  religions  duty,  of  the 
people  to  be  plain  and  honest  in  letting  them  know 
where.  I  am  not  a  person  of  such  oonsequenoe  at 
to  dictate ;  but  then-  is  in  me  and  in  yon  a  oonrt,  to 
which  I  confidently  appeal.  I  kar^  appealed  to  it  in 
prayer,  as  to  what  my  course  shall  be.  I  obey  my 
conscience.    Take  heed  that  yon  do  not  act  raahlj.' 

Here  again,  after  these  calm  words,  he  paused,  aod 
then  said,  with  emphatic  sternness,  "As  my  last 
words,  let  me  leave  with  you  the  admonition  of  the 
great  fuundf r  of  this  colony.  '  I  beseech  yon,'  ha 
says,  '  for  the  luke  of  Christ,  who  so  sharply  pro- 
hibited making  others  suffer  for  their  religilm,  that 
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yoa  hare  a  care  how  yon  exeroiae  power  over  other 
men's  conscieiices.  My  friends,  conscience  is  God's 
throne  in  man,  and  the  power  of  it  His  prerogative ! ' 
These  are  solenm  words.  Whether  you  leave  me  to 
live  among  you,  free  to  do  what  seems  right  to  me, 
or  drive  me  forth,  who  have  no  wish  to  go,  now  and 
always  I  shall  love  yon.  That  love  yon  cannot  take 
away,  nor  weaken,  nor  disturb." 

I  was  sorry  when  the  melody  of  this  clear  voice 
ceased.  The  speaker,  wiping  the  moisture  from  hia 
brow,8tood  still,  and,  covering  bis  face  with  bis  hands, 
was  lost  in  the  prayer  which  I  donbt  not  followed. 

A  long  interval  of  absence  of  all  sound  came  after 
he  ceased  to  speak.  No  one  replied.  The  matter  was 
closed,  a  decision  reached,  and  the  clerk  instructed. 
I  knew  enough  to  feel  sure  that  those  manly  tones 
of  appeal  and  remonstrance  had  failed  of  their 
potpose. 

At  this  moment  I  saw  an  elderly  man  on  the  seal 
before  me  rise,  and  with  deliberateness  kneel  in 
prayer;  or,  as  Friends  Bay,  Israel  Sharpless  appeared 
in  supplication.  At  first,  as  be  began  to  be  heard, 
Friends  rose  here  and  there,  until  all  were  afoot  and 
all  uncovered.  The  silence  and  reverent  bended  heads, 
and  the  dim  light,  affected  me  as  never  before.  Many 
turned  their  backs  on  the  praying  man,  an  odd  cus- 
tom, but  common.  As  he  prayed  his  voice  rose  until 
it  Med  the  great  room ;  and  of  a  sodden  I  started, 
and  broke  oat  in  a  cold  sweat,  for  this  was  what  1 
heard: 

"  O  Lord,  arise,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered. 
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Dip  me  deeper  in  Jordui.  Wash  me  in  the  Isrer  of 
regeneratioti.  Give  me  courage  to  wrertle  with  ill- 
doere.    Let  taj  applications  be  beard. 

"  Father  of  mercy,  remember  of  Thy  piQr  thorn  of 
the  young  among  ns  who,  being  fallen  into  evil  ways, 
ore  gone  astray.  We  pray  that  they  who  have  gun- 
bled  and  dnmk  and  brought  to  shame  and  sorrow 
their  elders  may  be  recovered  into  a  better  mind, 
and  sin  no  more.  We  pray  Thee,  Almi^ty  Father, 
that  they  be  led  to  consider  and  to  repent  of  deeds 
of  violence,  that  those  among  as  whom  the  confusion 
of  the  times  has  set  gainst  the  law  and  authority  of 
rulera  be  bett«r  counselled ;  or,  if  not,  strengthen  ns 
so  to  deal  with  these  young  men  as  shall  make  pore 
again  Thy  sfaeepfold,  that  they  be  no  longer  a  means 
of  leading  other*  into  wickedness  and  debauchery." 
I  heard  no  more.  Thiti  man  was  a  close  friend  of  my 
father.  I  knew  but  too  well  that  it  was  I  who  was 
thns  reproved,  and  thus  put  to  Rhamc.  I  looked  thii* 
way  and  that,  the  hot  blood  in  my  face,  thinking  to 
escape.  Custom  held  me.  I  caught,  as  I  Btw«d. 
furtive  glances  from  some  of  the  younger  folk.  Here 
and  there  s'ime  sweet,  gentle  faoe  considered  me  a 
moment  with  pit}',  or  with  a  curion^  too  strong  for 
even  the  grim  discipline  of  Friends.  I  stood  erect. 
The  prayer  went  on.  Now  and  then  I  caught  a  phrase, 
but  the  most  part  of  what  he  said  was  lost  to  me.  I 
looked  about  me  at  times  with  the  anguish  of  a 
trapped  animal. 

At  last  I  saw  that  my  gentle-voioed  speaker.  Weth- 
flrill,  was,  like  myielf,  rigid,  with  upheld  head,  and 
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that,  with  a  faint  Btnile  on  his  face,  he  was  looking 
toward  me.  Minute  after  minute  passed.  Would 
they  never  be  ilone  with  it  t  I  began  to  wonder  what 
was  going  on  under  those  bent  gray  hats  and  black 
bonnets.  T  was  far  away  from  ponitoucc  or  remorse,  a 
bnusedandtormentedman.helpless,  if  everamanwas 
helpless,  under  the  monotonous  and  silent  reproach  of 
Aome  hundreds  of  people  who  had  condemned  me  un- 
heard.  It  did  seem  as  if  it  never  would  end. 

At  last  the  voice  died  out.  The  man  rose,  and  pat 
on  his  hat.  All  resumed  their  seats  and  their  head- 
coverings.  I  saw  that  Friend  Scattcrgood  extended  a 
hand  to  my  father,  who  was,  as  I  have  not  yet  stated, 
an  elder.  The  grasp  was  accepted.  Elders  and  over- 
leers,  both  men  and  women,  rose,  and  we  also.  1 
ptbihed  my  way  ont,  rudely,  I  fear.  At  the  door 
James  Pemberton  put  out  his  hand.  I  looked  him 
fall  in  the  face,  and  turned  away  from  the  too  inqiii.<i- 
itive  looks  of  the  younger  Friends.  I  went  by  my 
father  without  a  word.  He  could  not  have  known 
what  pain  bis  method  of  saving  my  soul  would  cost 
me.  That  he  had  been  in  some  way  active  in  the 
matter  I  did  not  doubt,  and  I  knew  later  that  my 
opinion  was  but  too  correct. 

Hastening  down  Front  street  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing dasire  to  be  alone,  I  paused  at  our  own  door,  and 
then,  late  as  it  was,  now  close  to  ten,  I  unmoored  my 
boat,  and  was  about  to  push  off  when  I  felt  a  hand 
on  my  shoulder.    It  was  Samuel  Wetherill. 

"Let  me  go  with  thee,  my  boy,"  he  ewd.  "We 
aboold  talk  a  little,  tboa  and  L' 
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I  Bud,  "Tm.  ^on  art  the  only  maii  I  wsnt  to 
dee  to-night" 

There  were  no  more  words.  The  moon  was  up  as  I 
pulled  down  Dock  Creek  and  oat  on  my  f  ri<  mlly  river. 

"  Let  thy  boat  drift,"  be  said.  "  I'erliiii>s  thou  art 
aware,  Hogb  Wynne,  how  grieved  I  wns ;  for  I  koow 
all  that  went  before.  I  somehow  think  that  tbou 
hast  already  done  for  thyself  what  these  good  folk 
seemed  to  thick  was  needed.     Am  I  rightf  ' 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  Then  say  no  mora.  James  Wilson  has  spoken 
of  thee  often.  To  be  loved  of  snch  a  man  is  much. 
I  hear  that  thou  hast  been  led  to  think  with  us,  and 
ibat,  despite  those  wicked  wild  oats,  thou  art  a  yonng 
tnau  of  partx  and  good  feelings,  thon^tful  beyond 
thy  years." 

1  thanked  him  almost  in  tears;  for  this  kindly 
judgment  was,  past  belief,  the  best  remedy  I  could 
have  had. 

"  I  saw  thy  great  Ruffering ;  but  in  a  year,  in  a 
month,  this  will  seem  h  thing  of  00  Import;  only, 
when  thou  art  calm  arid  cauxt  think,  bold  a  Meeting 
in  thy  own  heart,  and  nxk  thr  quiet  judgment,  tbj 
runscienoe,  thy  ni<'ni<>r^-,  if  prayer  be  needed ;  and  ia 
it  for  thjTwlf,  Iluch." 

1  said,  "Thank  thee,"  but  no  more.  I  have  erar 
be«-ii  averse  t'l  talking  of  my  relations  to  anotlwr 
world,  iir  <)f  what  I  believt-,  or  of  what  I  am  led 
then'by  to  du  in  hours  nf  sclf-coinnmnion.  I  sat 
wishing  nir  fatlier  were  like  this,  a  tender-heart«d 
yet  nwolute  man. 
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Seeing  me  icdisposed  to  speak,  he  went  on ;  "If  W8 
oonld  bnt  keep  the  better  part  of  PriendB'  creed,  and 
be  Bet  free  to  live  at  peace  with  the  law,  to  realise 
that  to  nt  down  quietly  under  oppressiou  may  be  to 
serve  the  devil,  and  not  Ood  [  Thou  knowest,  hb  well 
u  I,  that  divers  Friends  have  publicly  avowed  the 
ministry,  and  allege  that  whatever  they  may  do  is  a 
just  ponishmeDt  of  rebellion.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  serious  settlement,  and  it  will  beoome  us  aJl,  Hugh, 
yoong  and  old,  to  see  that  we  are  on  the  right  side, 
even  if  we  have  to  draw  the  sword.  And  thou  and 
I  shall  not  be  alone  of  Friends.  There  are  Clement 
and  Owen  Biddle,  and  ChriHtopher  Marshall,  and 
more." 

I  was  surprised,  and  said  so. 

"Tee,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  talk  to  thee  as  to  a 
man,  and  these  things  are  not  to  be  spread  abroad. 
I  trust  I  have  been  to  thee  a  comfort ;  and,  now  the 
moon  is  setting,  let  us  go  home." 

I  thanked  him  as  well  as  I  knew  how.  He  had 
indeed  consoled  me. 

When  I  came  in  my  father  had  gone  to  bed,  bnt 
my  mother  was  waiting  to  see  me.  She  canght  me 
in  her  arms,  and,  weeping  like  a  child,  cried,  "Oh,  I 
have  heard !  He  did  not  tell  me  beforehand,  or  I 
should  have  forbade  it.  Thou  shouldst  never  have 
gone  1  never  I  It  was  cruel  1  Mon  Dieu  !  bow  could 
they  do  it!" 

It  was  I  who  now  had  to  comfort,  and  this  helped 
me  amazingly,  and  yet  added  In  my  just  anger; 
tot  why  must  she,  who  was  innocent,  be  thus  made 
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to  Buffer  f  Hjr  father,  when  he  came  in,  had  uked 
for  me.  He  had  met  my  cousin,  who  bad  seen  mo 
going  down  Front  street,  and  had  hinted  that  I  meaot 
to  flud  comfort  at  the  ooffee-houM  among  the  officers. 
She  knew  better,  and  bad  said  her  mind  of  this  kins- 
iiiHii  and  his  ways ;  upon  which  my  father  had  gone 
angry  to  his  bed.  I  was  beginning  to  have  an  in- 
creasing distnist  and  dialike  of  Arthur,  and  the 
present  news  did  not  lessen  either  feeling.  So  at 
last  here  was  an  eud  of  the  consequenvea  of  my  ud 
night  at  the  ooffee-hoow. 


3TIE  next  day  we  went  to  our  fann  in 
MfrioD.  My  father  said  no  word  of  tlie 
Mating,  nor  did  I.  The  Bommer  of  73 
Kent  on.  I  rode  in  to  my  work  daUy, 
itimetimes  with  my  father,  who  talked 
almost  altogether  of  his  cattle  or  of  his  ventures, 
never  of  tLe  lowering  political  horizon.  He  had  ex- 
cused himself  from  being  a  consignee  of  the  tea,  on 
the  score  of  his  voyage,  which  was  now  intended  for 
September. 

My  aunt  lived  in  sninmer  on  the  farther  slope  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  where,  when  the  road  waa  in  order, 
came  her  friends  for  a  night,  and  the  osnal  card-play. 
When  of  a  Saturday  I  was  set  free,  I  delighted  to 
ride  over  and  spend  Sunday  with  her,  my  way  being 
across  country  to  one  of  the  fords  on  the  SchayDdll, 
or  out  from  town  by  the  Ridge  or  the  Oermantovn 
highroad.  The  ride  was  long,  bnt,  with  my  saddle- 
bags and  Lucy,  a  new  mare  my  aunt  had  raised  and 
given  me,  and  clad  in  overalls,  which  we  called  tongs, 
I  cared  little  for  tJie  mud,  and  often  enough  stopped 
to  assist  a  chaise  oat  of  the  deep  holes,  which  made 
the  roads  dongeroas  for  vehicles. 
Late  one  day  in  Angost,  I  set  oat  with  my  friend 
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Jack  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  m;  Aunt  Oanwr. 
Jack  Warder  was  now  a  prime  favoorite,  aad  higfalj 
approved.  We  rode  op  Front  Btreet,  and  onwMd  the 
bridge  where  Holberry  street  passed  under  it,  aod  ii 
therefore  to  this  day  called  Arch  street,  although  few 
know  why.  The  gay  coats  of  officers  were  pleutifal, 
farmers  in  their  smocks  were  driving  in  with  their 
vegetables,  and  to  the  right  was  the  river,  with  here 
and  there  a  ship,  and,  beyond,  the  windmill  on  the 
isUud.  We  talked  of  the  times,  of  books,  of  my  fathet'a 
voyage,  and  of  my  future  stay  with  my  aunt 

Although  Jack's  father  was  a  Quaker,  he  was  too 
diwreet  a  business  man  nut  to  approve  of  Jaick^ 
visits  to  my  aunt,  and  too  worldly  not  to  wish  for 
bin  son  n  society  to  which  he  was  not  bom ;  bo  Mrs. 
Ferguson  and  Mm.  Oallciway  mwle  much  of  Jack, 
and  he  was  wel(«»me.  like  myself,  at  Clivedan,  where 
the  Chews  had  their  summer  home. 

The  Toiy  ladien  laughe<l  at  his  way  of  bloahing 
like  a  (rirl,  and,  to  Jack's  di.'«may,  openly  envied  bis 
pink-and-whito  skin  and  fair  locks.  They  treated 
liim  art  if  he  were  younger  than  I,  although,  as  it 
cliane<-d.  we  were  bom  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
year;  and  yet  he  liked  it  all— the  gay  women,  the 
o<M|uettish  Tor>'  maids,  even  tlie  "gent^^  Quaker 
dameH.  such  as  Mrs.  Sarah  Ijogan  or  Mn.  Morris, 
and  the  pretty  girls  of  the  other  side,  like  Sarah 
Lukens  and  the  Miiwes  Willing,  nith  their  bunily 
gift  of  beauty.  These  and  more  came  and  went  at  my 
aunt's,  with  men  of  all  parties,  and  t  he  grave  Drs.  Bull 
aod  Parke,  aod  a  -banging  group  of  English  offioera. 
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In  the  little  old  hoDse  at  Belmont,  tlie  Bev.  mchard 
Peters  was  glad  to  sit  at  cards  with  the  Tory  ladies, 
whose  cause  was  not  his,  and  still  less  that  of  Richard, 
his  nephew.  At  times,  as  was  the  custom,  sleigh- 
ing parties  in  winter  or  riding-parties  in  sammer 
used  to  meet  at  Cliveden  or  Springetsbuiy,  or  at  a 
farm-house  where  John  Peun  dwelt  while  engaged 
in  building  the  great  house  of  Lansdowne,  looking 
over  trees  to  the  quiet  SobnyMlL 

We  rode  ont  gaily  this  August  afternoon,  along 
the  Gtermantown  road,  admiring  the  fine  farms,  and 
the  forests  still  left  among  the  cultivated  lands. 
Near  Fisher's  Lane  we  saw  some  two  or  three  peo- 
ple in  the  road,  and,  drawing  near,  dismounted. 
A  black  man,  who  lay  on  the  ground,  groaning  with 
a  eat  head,  and  just  coming  fo  himself,  I  saw  to  be 
my  aunt's  coaehman  Ceesar.  Beside  him,  held  by  a 
farmer,  was  a  horse  with  a  pillion  and  saddle,  all 
'  muddy  enough  from  a  fall.  Near  by  stood  a  slight 
young  woman  in  a  savegoard  petticoat  and  a  sad- 
colonred,  short  candet  cloak. 

"  It  is  Miss  Darthea  Peniston,"  said  Jack. 

"Hiss  Peniston,"  I  said,  dismounting,  "what  has 
happened  T  " 

She  told  me  quietly,  that,  riding  pillion  to  stay 
with  my  aont,  the  horse  had  fallen  and  hnrt  Cesar, 
not  badly,  she  thought.  She  had  alighted  on  her 
feet,  but  what  should  she  dot  After  some  dis- 
cussion, and  the  black  being  better,  we  settled  to 
leave  him,  and  I  proposed  that  Jack,  the  lighter 
weight,  should  ride  my  Aunt  Qainor's  horse,  with 
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Miss  Peniaton  on  th«  pUliou  behind  him.  Upon  Uub 
Jauk  got  red,  at  the  idea,  I  suppose,  of  Uiss  Darthea's 
L-c>ut«mplating  the  hadt  uf  hln  head  for  fonr  miles. 
The  young  wuintin  looked  ou  with  shy  amosemeut 

At  this  moment  Cssar,  a  much  pampered  person, 
who  alone  of  all  her  house  dared  give  my  aunt  ad- 
vice, declared  he  muitt  have  a  doctor.  Jack,  much 
reUeved,  said  it  was  inhuman  to  leave  him  in  tlus 
case,  and  put  an  end  to  our  discussion  by  riding 
away  to  fetch  old  Dr.  de  Benneville. 

Miss  Dartliea  laughed,  said  it  was  a  sad  thing  a 
womau  should  have  no  choice,  and  pretended  to  be 
in  misery'  as  to  my  unfortunate  lot  I  ttaid  nothing, 
but,  after  looking  Csaar's  horse  over,  I  gave  my  sad- 
dle to  be  kept  at  the  farmer's,  and  put  the  coaehmau's 
saddle  on  my  mare  Lucy,  with  the  piUiun  behiu'l 
made  fast  to  the  saddle-straps  arranged  for  this  use. 
Then  I  looked  well  U>  the  girths,  and  mounted  to  see 
how  Lucy  would  like  it.  She  liked  it  not  at  all,  and 
was  presently  all  over  the  road  and  up  against  th<* 
fence  of  the  old  graveyard  I  waa  to  see  again  in  other 
and  wilder  days. 

I  saw  the  Uttle  lady  in  the  road  watching  me  with 
a  smiling  face,  by  uo  means  ill  pleased  with  the  spec- 
tacle. At  last  I  cried, "  Wait '.  "  and  putting  Miss  Lucy 
down  the  road  for  a  mile  at  a  run,  soon  bruugbt  her 
back  quite  submissive. 

"  Art  thou  afraid  I "  I  said. 

"  I  do  not  like  t<»  l>e  asked  if  I  am  afraid.  I  am 
very  much  afraid,  but  I  would  die  rather  than  not  get 
OD  your  mare.'   So  a  chair  was  fetched,  Hisa  Penis- 
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ton  pnt  on  her  linen  riding-mask,  and  in  a  moment 
was  seated  behind  me.  For  ten  minutes  I  was  fully 
taken  np  with  the  feminine  creature  under  me.  At 
last  I  said : 

"  Pnt  an  arm  aronnd  my  waist.  I  must  let  her 
go.  At  once ! "  I  added ;  for  the  mare  was  getting  to 
rear  a  little,  and  the  young  woman  hesitated.  "  Do 
as  I  tell  thee  I "  I  cried  sharply,  and  when  I  felt  her 
ri^t  arm  about  me,  I  said,  "  Hold  fast  I "  and  gave 
the  mare  her  head.  A  mUe  enffloed,  with  the  double 
burden,  bo  to  quiet  her  that  she  came  down  to  her 
OBoal  swift  and  steady  walk. 

When  there  was  this  chance  to  talk  without  hav- 
ing every  word  jolted  out  in  fragments^  the  young 
person  was  silent ;  and  when  I  remarked,  "  There 
is  now  an  opportunity  to  chat  with  comfort,"  said : 

"  I  was  waiting,  sir,  to  hear  your  excuses ;  but  per- 
haps Friends  do  not  apologise." 

I  thought  her  saucy,  for  I  had  done  my  beet ;  and 
for  her  to  think  me  unmannerly  was  neither  just  nor 
kind. 

"If  I  am  of  thy  friends—" 

"  Oh,  Quakers,  I  meant.  Friends  with  a  large  F, 
Mr.  Wynne." 

"  It  had  been  no  jesting  matter  if  the  mare  had 
given  thee  a  hard  fall." 

"  I  should  have  liked  that  better  than  to  be  ordered 
to  do  as  your  worship  thought  fit." 

"  Then  thou  shonldst  not  have  obeyed  me." 

"  But  I  had  to." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  And  the  talk  having  fallen  into  these 
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bnwitiM,  Miss  Penistoo  wu  qniet  twliUa,  no  doobl 

poutiDg  prettily ;  her  face  wan,  of  course,  hid  from  bm. 

After  a  wliUe  ^he  said  something  about  the  mil*- 
stoDPM  being  near  t'tgi.'t  her,  aad  tben  took  to  |»muHiig 
Lucy,  who,  I  muiit  say,  had  behaved  as  ill  ■■  a  bona 
could.  I  said  as  much,  whereon  I  was  told  thai 
mares  were  jealous  aoimaid;  which  I  thought  m 
queer  Rpeevli,  and  replitil,  not  knowing  well  how  tO 
reply,  tliat  the  mare  waM  a  good  heart,  and  that  it 
wa«  fair  flattery  to  praise  a  man's  horse,  for  what 
wan  beitt  in  the  hone  oame  of  the  man's  handliay, 

"  But  even  prniiie  of  his  watch  a  man  likea,*  Mud 
slif.  -'  Hf  hai)  a  fine  appetite,  and  likea  to  bttMl 
his  vanity."* 

•Slic  WHM  tiH)  quick  for  me  in  those  dajit,  and  I  Devor 
WHM  at  any  time  vrr^-  nnart  at  this  gome,  having  to 
n'fli'4't  tiKi  Iimi;  Wfore  aeeing  my  way.  I  said  that 
i^hi-  wart  no  doubt  right,  but  thua  far  that  I  had 
hail  thin  dii'l. 

I'erliHpit  Maying  that  Lttny  was  gay  and  well  bnd 
niid  had  giMx)  [Mi-ct*  whh  mt'ant  to  pIcAm  the  ridrr. 
Tliin  wiimnn,  ati  I  found  later,  waa  eapable  of  many 
vurit>tie8  of  social  condnrt,  and  wa«  not  ahn\-e  Batter- 
intr  for  tli>>  mere  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  indulge  her 
gent-nwity,  and  for  the  joy  ahe  had  in  seeing  others 
happy. 

Wondering  if  what  nhe  had  said  might  be  tne, 
held  nil'  i|tii<-t  fur  a  while,  and  buxied  with  her  worda, 
I  quite  fomot  the  yntinfr  woman  whose  breath  I  fell 
now  and  tlit-u  on  my  Iinir,  nn  xh"  rat  Itehind  ma. 

■iilenoe  never  auited  Miss  I'eniston  lung  in  tboM 
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days,  and  especially  Dot  at  this  time,  she  being  in  a 
merry  mood,  sach  as  a  little  adventure  causes.  Her 
moods  were,  in  fact,  many  and  chaugeful,  and,  as  I 
was  to  learn,  were  too  apt  to  rule  eveu  her  serious 
actions  tor  the  time ;  but  under  it  all  was  the  true 
law  of  her  life,  strongly  charactered,  and  abiding 
like  the  constitution  of  a  laud.  It  was  long  before  I 
knew  the  real  woman,  since  for  her,  as  for  the  most 
of  ua,  all  early  sequaiutanoe  was  a  masquerade,  and 
some  have,  like  this  lady,  as  many  vizards  as  my 
Aunt  Gainor  had  in  her  sandalwood  box,  with  her 
long  gloves  and  her  mitts. 

The  mare  being  now  satisfied  to  walk  comfortably, 
we  were  going  by  the  Wister  house,  when  I  saw  saucy 
young  Sally  Wiater  in  the  balcony  over  the  stoop, 
midway  of  the  penthoose.  She  knew  us  both,  and 
pretended  shame  for  us,  with  her  hands  over  her 
face,  laughing  merrily.  We  were  friends  in  after- 
hfe,  and  if  you  would  know  how  gay  a  creature 
a  young  Qn^eress  coold  be,  and  how  full  of  mis- 
chief, you  should  see  her  journal,  kept  for  Deborah 
Logan,  then  Miss  Norris,  It  has  wonderful  gaiety. 
uud,  as  I  read  it,  fetches  back  to  mind  the  officers 
she  prettily  sketches,  and  is  so  sprightly  and  so  full 
of  a  life  that  mnst  have  been  a  joy  to  itself  and  to 
others,  that  to  think  of  it  as  gone  and  over,  and  of 
her  as  dead,  seems  to  me  a  thing  impossible. 

It  was  not  thought  proper  then  for  a  young  woman 
to  go  on  pillion  behind  a  young  man,  and  this  Miss 
Sally  well  knew.  I  dare  say  she  set  it  down  for  the 
edification  of  her  young  friend. 
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"The  child"  (she  was  rather  more  than  that)  **!> 
■auuy,"  aaid  my  lady,  who  understood  well  enongb 
what  her  gestures  meant.  "  I  should  like  to  box  her 
ears.  You  wtre  very  ailcut  jiut  now,  Mr.  WyoDfi. 
A  |>rDny  is  what  most  folks'  thoughts  are  bid  for, 
but  yount  may  be  worth  mure.  I  woald  Dot  atand 
at  a  shilliug." 

"Then  give  it  to  me,"  said  L  **I  MRira  thae  a 
guinea  were  too  little." 

"What  are  they t" 

"  Oh,  but  the  shilUog." 

"  I  promise." 

"  I  Mvem  to  see  a  little,  dark-faoed  child  arying  be- 
cause of  a  boy  in  disgrace—" 

"Pretty I"  she  asked  demurely. 

"  N(),  rather  plain." 

"  You  S4^m  to  have  too  good  a  memory,  nr.  Wbo 
was  she  t " 

'■  She  iii  not  here  to-day." 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  she  eried.  "  I  have  her— oh,  aooie- 
where !  She  comcK  out  on  oovasiooa.  Yon  may 
never  see  her;  you  may  see  her  t<>-mortow." 

I  was  to  see  her  often.     '-  My  shilling,"  I  nid. 

"  Thai  was  i)nly  a  jest,  Mr.  Wynne.  My  oUwr 
irirl  has  Htoleti  it,  for  remembrance  of  a  lad  that  waa 
brave  and— " 

-  He  wan  a  voung  fool  <     My  shilling,  pleaae.' 

"No.  m.r-" 

At  thiH  I  t4)uched  the  mare  with  my  tpur.  She. 
nut  seeinfr  the  joke,  pran<-e«I  sboui.  ami  Miaa  Danbva 
was  ftin-ed  to  bold  to  mv  waist  fur  a  minute. 
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"  The  mare  is  ill  broke,"  Bhe  cried.  "  WI17  does 
she  not  go  along  quietly  T" 

"  She  hatea  dishouesty,"  I  aaid. 

"  But  I  have  not  a  penny." 

"ThoD  shonldst  never  run  in  debt  if  then  art 
without  means.  It  is  worse  than  gambling,  since 
here  thoa  hast  bad  a  consideration  for  thy  money, 
and  I  am  oat  of  pocket  by  a  valoable  thongbt." 

"I  am  very  bad.  I  may  get  prayed  over  in  Meeting, 
only  we  do  not  have  the  custom  at  Christ  Church." 

I  was  struck  dumb.  Of  course  everyone  knew  of 
my  disaster  and  what  came  of  it ;  but  that  a  young 
girl  should  taunt  me  with  it,  and  for  no  reason, 
seemed  incredible.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  it  to  me, 
not  even  Mistress  Fei^uson,  whose  daily  food  was 
the  saying  of  things  no  one  else  dared  to  say.  I  rode 
on  without  a  word. 

At  last  I  heard  a  voice  back  of  me  quite  ehanged 
—tender,  almost  tearful.  "  Will  you  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Wynne  T  I  was  wicked,  and  now  I  have  hurt 
you  who  was  once  so  good  to  me.  Tour  aunt  says 
that  I  am  sis  girls,  sot  one,  and  that—  Will  yon 
please  to  forgive  me  t " 

"  Pray  don't ;  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  I  am 
over-eensitive,  I  suppose.  My  friend  Mr.  Wilson 
says  it  is  a  great  thing  in  life  to  learn  how  to  forget 
wisely.  I  am  learning  the  lesson  ;  but  some  wounds 
take  long  to  heal,  and  this  is  true  of  a  boy's  folly. 
Pray  say  no  more."  I  put  the  mare  to  trotting,  and 
we  rode  on  past  Cliveden  and  Mount  Airy,  neither 
speaking  for  a  while. 
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I  woodftred,  as  we  rode,  at  heo-  nghuen  of  talk  and 
her  waot  uf  coiisideratiou ;  and  I  rbftected,  with  a 
oertain  surprue,  at  the  treqnent  discovery,  of  late, 
UD  how  much  older  I  seemed  to  be.  It  waa  a 
time  which  quickly  matured  the  thoughtful,  and  I 
was  begiuaiug  to  shake  off,  iu  some  degree,  the  life- 
tuDg  shackles  of  limitation  tm  to  coadnct,  dreo,  and 
iiiiDor  moralo,  imposed  npOD  me  by  my  home  sur- 
roundings. In  a  word,  being  older  than  my  yean,  I 
began  Ut  think  for  myself.  Under  the  iufluencs  of 
Mr.  Wethertll  I  had  couie,  as  without  him  I  ooold  not 
have  dune,  to  see  how  much  there  was  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  noble  in  the  creed  of  Fox  and  Penn,  how 
much,  too,  there  was  in  it  to  cramp  enterpiiae,  to 
limit  the  innocent  joys  of  life,  to  render  progrew 
impossible,  and  submission  to  every  base  man  or 
guvitmment  a  duty. 

I  had  leamMl,  too,  in  my  aunt's  house,  the  ways 
and  manners  of  a  largtr  world,  and,  if  I  had  yield«d 
to  its  temptations,  I  had  at  least  profited  by  the  bit- 
ter lesson.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  and  bad 
begun  to  fe«l  as  I  had  never  done  before  the  dbarin 
of  woman ;  this  as  yet  I  hardly  knew. 

As  we  brea8te<)  the  hill,  and  saw  beneath  at 
the  great  forest-land  spread  out,  with  its  scattev«d 
farms,  an  exclamation  of  deliffht  broke  from  my 
companion's  lips.  It  was  beautiful  then,  as  it  is  to- 
day, with  the  far-seen  range  of  bills  beyond  tlw  river, 
where  lay  the  Valley  Forge  I  was  to  know  so  well,  aad 
Whitemarah,  all  under  the  haxy  blue  of  a  oool  Aogoit 
day,  with  the  northwest  wind  blowing  in  my  bos. 
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Within  then  were  my  auDt  and  some  joaag  wo- 
men, and  my  Cousin  Arthnr,  with  explaoations  to  be 
made,  after  which  my  young  woman  hurried  off  to 
make  her  toilet,  and  I  to  rid  me  of  my  riding-dreae. 

It  was  about  seven  when  we  assembled  out  of  doors 
under  the  trees,  where  on  summer  days  my  Annt 
Gainor  liked  to  have  supper  served.  My  Coosin 
Wynne  left  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  came  to  meet  me. 
We  strolled  apart,  and  he  began  to  ask  me  questions 
about  the  t«a  cargoes  expected  soon,  but  which  came 
not  until  December.  I  said  my  father's  Toy^;e  would 
prevent  his  acting  as  consignee,  and  this  seemed  to 
sorpriae  him  and  make  him  thoughtful,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  aware  of  my  father's  unflinching  loyalty. 
He  spoke,  too,  of  Mr.  Wilson,  appearing— and  this 
was  natural  enough— to  know  of  my  intimacy  with 
the  Whig  gentleman.  I  was  cautious  in  my  replies, 
and  he  learned,  I  think,  but  little.  It  was  a  pity,  be 
said,  that  my  father  would  not  visit  Wyncote.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  dwelt  overmuch  on  this  matter, 
and  my  aunt,  who  greatly  fancied  him,  was  also  of  this 
opinion.  I  learned  long  after  that  he  desired  to 
feel  entirely  assured  as  to  the  certainty  of  this  visit 
not  being  made.  I  swd  now  that  I  wished  I  bad  my 
facer's  chance  to  see  our  Welsh  home,  and  that  I 
often  felt  sorry  my  grandfather  had  given  it  up. 

"  But  he  did,"  said  my  cousin, "  and  no  great  Uiing, 
either.  Here  you  are  important  people.  We  are 
petty  Welsh  squires,  in  a  decaying  old  house,  with 
no  money,  and  altogether  small  folk.  I  should  like 
to  change  places  with  yon." 
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"And  ypl  I  n>(rrrt  it,~  miil  1.  My  Annt  Oainur 
had  flUed  tii>'  full  nf  tht>  [irid<>  <>f  rm-*'. 

I  K[uikt'  H8  wf  Bii|iroiu-li(-<l  till-  frroiip  about  my 
aunt,  and  I  »aw  Uia  fiu-e  t»ki>  an  «>xiintiAitiD  wliiuh 
Ktnii'k  nx'.  ill'  liiul  ii  way  <if  hull'  i-loniiin;  bia  lym, 
and  It-ttinK  liui  jaw  iln>i>  ^  liUli'-  I  '<i>w  >t  >>fl«u  aft«r^ 
wanl.  I  HUrtpt-i-L  »<iw  that  hf  khu  dealing  intenaely 
with  wtiof  |>nil>lfin  winch  [nizzhtl  hiiu. 

lit-  x4N-inf(l  t<i  mt-  to  U-  entirely  uii(MU(u:i<iii>  ttf  this 
Hiniriilar  ei[>n-ssion  i>f  fiu^-,  or,  ax  at  thin  liiuc,  to  be 
(ilT  liis  ffuanl;  for  the  hH>k  did  not  vhaog^,  alUioogli 
I  wax  fomag  at  liiiu  with  attvntiou.  Snddeiily  I 
saw  i-iiim-  down  tlii>  trn-on  alley,  walled  with  K*eU- 
triniiiK-il  Intx,  a  freah  viKion  of  her  who  had  been 
ridiuf;  with  me  s<i  lately.  My  eoiitiiu  alao  becuae 
aware  of  the  tl|nin-  whieh  [laNfu-d  piily  under  the 
trves  and  Hniile<l  at  ux  from  afar. 

"Uy  (leorp'!  IIiiKh."  snid  Arthur,  "who  is  the 
iiyl[ih  I  what  ^mi-  !  what  prace ! " 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  rc[ily.  She  wore  a  sUkcn 
hnn-wle  with  little  l>roidere<l  roM-x  here  and  ther^  a 
liodiiN-  of  the  Hame,  enl  Hainan*  <iver  a  ffirl-like  neck, 
wliit«',  and  ni>t  yet  fillet)  up.  Her  hnip  kIoi-ui  were 
held  ii|i  to  the  slti've  liy  tiifhtens  of  [ilailMl  while 
h»rM-)iair,  whieh  held  a  n-d  rosebud  in  e»i-h  tie;  uil 
her  hair  wax  braidii)  with  a  rihiMiu,  and  xet  high  in 
mix  on  her  head,  with  hut  httle  [mwder.  A*  ahe 
eame  to  ni<-<-t  ui>  t'hv  dropiH-d  a  eunxi-r,  and  kiwrd 
my  aunt*M  Imml.  ax  wax  ex|ui'te<l  of  younn  jicople. 

I  have  trieil  oiniv  t>>  rhiiik  what  maite  h<-r  ao  an- 
iikn  other  women.     It  h».->  not  the  MU):iilar  gracv 
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which  had  at  once  struck  my  eooBin ;  neither  was 
she  beautiful.  I  long  after  hated  Miss  Chew  for  no 
hour  because  she  said  Darthea  Puni^tuu  had  not  one 
perfect  feature.  Shu  had,  uutwitlusbindiug,  clear, 
large  browu  eyes,  aud  a  smili:  which  was  so  vari- 
ously eloquent  tliat  no  man  saw  it  unmoved.  This 
was  not  all.  Her  face  had  some  of  that  charm  of 
myster}'  which  a  few  women  possess— a  qnestioaing 
loofa;  but,  above  all,  there  was  a  strange  flavour  of 
feminine  attractiveness,  more  common  in  those  who 
are  older  than  she,  and  fuller  in  bud ;  rare,  I  think, 
in  one  whose  vlr^n  curves  have  not  yet  come  to 
matority.  What  she  was  to  me  that  summer  even- 
ing she  was  to  all  men— a  creature  of  many  moods, 
and  of  great  power  to  express  them  in  face  and  voice. 
She  was  young,  she  loved  admiration,  and  could  be 
carried  ofF  her  feet  at  times  by  the  follies  of  the 
gay  world. 

If  yon  should  wonder  how,  at  this  distant  day,  I 
can  recall  her  dress,  I  may  say  that  one  of  my  aunt^s 
lessons  was  that  a  man  should  notice  how  a  woman 
dressed,  and  not  fail  at  times  to  compliment  a  gown, 
or  a  pretty  fashion  of  hair.  You  may  see  that  I  had 
some  queer  schoolmasters. 

I  said  to  my  cousin,  "  That  is  Miss  Darthea  Peu- 
iston." 

"Darthea,"  he  repeated.  "She  looks  the  name. 
Sad  if  she  had  been  called  Deborah,  or  some  of  your 
infernally  idiotic  Scripture  names." 

He  was  duly  presented,  and,  I  must  say,  made  the 
most  of  his  chauces  for  two  days,  so  that  the  elder 
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U&meg  were  amiued  at  Darthea's  oonqnegt,  my  ooaan 
liaviug  80  far  shown  uo  marked  preference  for  any 
oue  except  Che  elder  Mias  Franka,  who  waii  rich  and 
chanuiug  eauagii  to  have  many  men  at  her  feet, 
despite  ber  Hebn-w  blood. 

Id  truth  he  had  bevti  hit  bard  that  fatal  Augnat 
attemooQ,  oiid  be  proved  a  bold  and  constant  wooer. 
With  me  it  wan  a  more  tardy  iullueuc«  which  the  fair 
Dartliea  as  nurelr  exerted.  I  was  troublt-d  and  dia- 
turbed  at  the  cuiistaiicy  of  my  growing  and  ardeot 
ufTection.  At  firxt  I  scarce  knew  why,  but  by  and 
by  I  knew  too  well ;  and  the  more  hopelnis  became 
the  busiiiesit,  the  more  reoolute  did  I  grow ;  thia  ia 
my  way  an<l  nature. 

During  the  n'maining  weekH  of  summer  I  saw 
much  of  Miiin  IVnistou,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
was  made  at  luitt  Ui  fci-1,  for  thi'  first  time  in  my  lifs^ 
the  mynti-rious  iiiflueuct-  of  woman.  Now  and  then 
we  rode  with  my  aunt,  or  went  to  see  the  troops  r»- 
Wewed.  I  thought  she  liked  me,  but  it  soon  becama 
only  too  rlt-ar  that  at  (his  gam*-,  where  hearts  were 
trumps,  I  was  no  match  for  my  dark,  haadaoma 
ouuaiu,  in  his  brilliant  uuifuriu. 
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[LJJytffcBlN  September  1,  1773,  and  eoriier  than 
E^j|h^^  had  been  meant,  my  father  set  sail  for 
H  ^1  19  ^^^o"  ^^  ™y  ^^^f  <^^^  mother. 
KL^rj9  Many  assembled  to  see  the  "Fair  Trader'- 
^fl^fllll  leave  her  moorings.  I  went  with  my 
people  as  far  as  Lewes,  and  on  account  of  weather 
had  mach  ado  to  get  ashore.  The  voyage  down  the 
Delaware  was  slow,  for  from  want  of  proper  lights 
we  most  needs  lay  by  at  night,  and  if  winds  were 
contrary  were  forced  to  wait  for  the  ebb. 

While  I  was  with  them  my  father  spoke  mnch  to 
me  of  bofiiuess,  bat  neither  blamed  my  past,  norptaised 
my  later  care  and  assiduity  in  affairs.  He  was  sore 
the  king  woold  have  his  way,  and,  I  thought,  felt  sorry 
to  have  so  readily  given  up  the  consigneeship  of  the 
teas.  I  was  otherwise  minded,  and  I  asked  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  event  of  certain  troubles  sacb  as 
many  feared.  He  said  that  Thomas,  his  old  clerk, 
would  decide,  and  my  Aunt  Gainor  had  a  power  of 
attorney;  as  to  the  troubles  I  spoke  of,  he  well 
knew  that  I  meant  such  idle  distorbances  of  peace 
as  James  Wilson  and  Wetherill  were  doing  their 
best  to  bring  about. 

"Thy  Cousin  Arthur  is  better  advised,"  he  said, 
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"  and  s  man  of  Hound  jud^mient.  Tliou  mightBt  seek 
worse  connwi  on  uci.-ttdiou  of  need." 

I  wae  8uq)riHe<l  at  this,  for  I  should  have  believed, 
save  as  to  the  king,  th<.-y  could  not  have  had  one 
opiuioii  in  common. 

Far  othtT  wt-re  tlioso  8we(>t«r  talkit  I  had  with  my 
mother,  aa  we  Kut  on  the  deck  in  a  blaze  of  suiilif^hL 
She  burned  ever  a  liuiiiUome  browii,  without  freckles, 
and  loved  to  t>it  out,  even  in  our  ^reat  heats.  She 
would  have  me  be  eureful  at  my  uuut's  not  to  be  led 
into  idleness  i  for  the  rest  Iliml  her  honext  trust;  and 
her  blue  eyes,  bright  with  |ireeiouK  tears,  declared 
her  lov»',  and  hoi>efiil  Iw-licf.  I  must  not  neglect  my 
Fn'nch— it  wnuUl  keeji  her  in  ntind:  and  she  went 
ou  in  that  toniruc  to  say  what  a  joy  I  had  been  in 
her  life,  and  how  even  my  follii-s  liiul  let  her  see  Iitiw 
true  a  gentleman  1  was.  Then,  and  never  before, 
did  she  say  a  thing  whieh  lift  on  my  mind  a  fear 
that  life  had  nut  bninght  and  ke)it  fur  her  through- 
out all  the  haiipiiieKs  whieh  so  good  and  noble  a 
creature  deBer\e<i. 

■■  There  iBmuch  of  thy  father  in  thee,  Hugh.  Thou 
art  firm  as  he  is.  and  fond  of  thine  uwn  way.  This 
is  not  liad.  if  thou  art  thoiightfid  to  se>'  that  thy  wiiy 
is  a  goo<]  way.  Hut  do  not  gn>w  tmnl.  And  when 
thou  art  nmie  to  love  some  gcHx]  woman,  do  not 
make  her  life  diflicult." 

■'  But  I  hive  no  woman,  ma  mh-'.'  1  eried,  "and 
never  shall,  as  I  love  thee.  It  is  the  whole  of  my  Iota 
tliini  hast,  rh^if.  i-htrf  mumaH  ;  thou  hast  it  all." 

"  Ah,  then  I  shall  know  to  divide  with  her,  Hugh ; 
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and  I  shall  be  generoiu  too.  If  ihoa  hast  any  Uttle 
fancieB  that  way,  thon  mast  write  and  tell  me.  Ob, 
man  fils,  then  wilt  write  often,  and  I  most  know 
all  the  news.  I  do  hear  that  Darthea  Penifiton  is  in 
thy  aunt's  honse  a  ^ood  deal,  and  Madam  Ferguson, 
the  gossip,  would  have  me  believe  thon  carest  for  her, 
and  that  Arthur  Wynne  is  taken  in  the  same  net.  I 
lihfid  her.  I  did  not  tell  thee  that  thy  Annt  Oainor 
left  her  with  me  for  an  hour  while  she  went  into 
King  street  to  bargain  for  a  great  ehina  god.  What 
a  gay,  winning  creatnre  it  is  I  She  must  needs  tell 
me  all  about  herself.  Why  do  people  so  nnloek 
their  hearts  for  met" 

I  laughed,  and  said  she  had  a  key  called  love ;  and 
on  this  she  kissed  me,  and  asked  did  I  say  such  pretty 
things  to  other  women  T  Darthea  was  now  to  live 
with  her  aunt,  that  stiff  Mistress  Peniston,  who  was 
a  fierce  Tory.  "  She  will  have  a  fine  bargain  of  the 
girl.  She  has  twenty  ways  with  her,  real  or  false, 
and  can  make  music  of  them  all  like  a  mocking-bird. 
Dost  thou  like  her,  Hugh  t— I  mean  Darthea." 

I  said, "  Yes." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  she  ran  on.  "  I  loved  her  at  sight 
But  if  ever  thou  dost  come  to  love  her— and  I  see 
signs,  oh,  I  see  signs— if  ever,— then  bewM^  of  thy 
Cousin  Wynne.  I  heard  him  once  say  to  thy  father, 
'  If  there  is  only  one  glass  of  the  Madeira  left,  I  want 
it,  becanse  there  is  only  one.'  And  there  is  only  one 
of  a  good  woman.  What  another  wants  that  man 
is  sure  to  want,  and  I  do  not  like  him,  Hugh.  Thon 
dost  I  think.    He  has  some  reason  to  linger  here. 
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b  Lt  this  woman  t  Or  would  he  spy  out  the  Und  to 
know  what  we  mean  to  do  T  I  am  sore  he  has  ordefs 
to  watch  the  way  things  are  going,  or  why  should  not 
he  have  gone  with  Sir  Ouy  Carleton  to  Quebec!  It 
is  a  roandabout  way  to  go  throtigh  Philadelphia." 

I  said  1  did  not  know ;  but  her  words  set  me  to 
thinking,  and  U>  wondering,  too,  as  I  had  not  dons 
before.  Another  time  she  asked  me  why  Arthur 
talked  so  as  to  disgust  my  father  out  of  all  idea  of 
going  to  see  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  I  promised 
to  be  careful  of  my  relations  with  my  cousin,  whom 
I  liked  less  and  less  as  timt'  ran  on. 

At  Lt'wes  we  parted.  Shall  I  ever  forget  itt 
Thoxe  great  blue  cyett  above  the  gunwale,  and  then 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  then  no  more.  When  I 
could  no  longer  see  t)ie  ship'H  hull  I  climbed  a  great 
■and-dane,  and  watehed  even  the  masts  vanish  oo 
the  far  horizon.  It  was  to  me  a  solemn  parting. 
The  seas  were  wide  and  perilous  in  those  days,  the 
buccaneers  not  all  gone,  and  the  trading  ship  was 
small,  I  thought,  to  cfary  a  load  so  precions. 

As  the  sun  went  down  I  walked  over  the  dnnea, 
which  are  of  whit4.>  sau4l,  and  forever  shifting,  so  as 
at  one  time  to  threaten  with  slow  burial  the  little 
town,  and  at  another  to  be  moving  on  to  the  forest. 
As  they  changed,  old  wrecks  came  into  view,  and  I 
myself  saw  sticking  out  the  Imoes  of  sailors  buried 
here  long  ago.  or  haply  cast  ashore.  A  yet  stranger 
thing  I  beheld,  for  the  strong  northwest  wind,  which 
blew  hard  all  day  and  favoured  the  "  Fair  Trader,"  had 
M  oast  about  the  One  saod  that  the  buried  soow  of 
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last  winter  was  to  be  seen,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
thing  most  singular.  When  I  told  Jack,  be  made 
verses  aboat  it,  as  he  did  sometimes,  but  would 
show  them  only  to  me.  I  foi^^et  entirely  what 
he  wrote ;  how  a  man  can  make  verses  and  dig 
rhymes  out  of  his  head  has  always  been  to  me  a 

At  the  town  inn,  "The  Lncky  Fisherman,"  I  saw, 
to  my  surprise,  Jack  on  horseback,  just  arrived.  He 
Bsid  he  had  a  debt  to  collect  for  his  father.  It  was 
no  doubt  true,  for  Jack  could  not  tell  even  the 
mildest  flb  and  not  get  rose-red.  Bnt  he  knew  how 
I  grieved  at  this  separation  from  my  mother,  and,  I 
Uiink,  made  an  occasion  to  come  down  and  bear  me 
company  on  my  long  ride  home.  I  was  truly  glad  to 
have  him.  Together  we  wandered  through  the  great 
woodlands  Ur.  Peun  had  set  aside  to  provide  fire- 
wood forever  for  the  poor  of  Lewes. 

The  next  day  we  sent  Tom  on  ahead  with  our  sacks 
to  Newcastle,  where  we  meant  to  bait  ourselves  and 
oor  horses.  But  first  we  rode  down  the  coast  to 
Rehoboth,  and  had  a  noble  sea-bath ;  also  above  the 
beach  was  a  bit  of  a  fresh- water  lake,  most  delicious 
to  take  the  salt  off  the  skin.  After  this  diversion, 
which  as  usual  dismissed  my  blue  devils,  we  set  out 
up  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  and  were  able 
to  reach  Newcastle  that  evening,  and  the  day  after 
onr  own  homes. 

This  ride  gave  us  a  fine  chance  for  talk,  and  we 
made  good  use  of  it. 

As  we  passed  between  the  hedges  and  below  the 
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old  Swede  church  nigh  to  WilmiugtoD,  Jack  fell  into 
t&lk  of  Darthea  PeniutoD.  Why  we  had  uot  done  ao 
befure  I  knew  nut  then ;  we  were  buth  shy  of  thfl 
subjec-t.  I  aiuuiied  myself  by  liuiiiitiug  that  she  was 
but  a  hght-miuded  young  woman  with  no  strong 
basis  of  character,  and  too  food  of  a  red  eoat.  It 
did  amuse  me  to  see  how  tliis  vexed  Jack,  who 
would  by  no  means  accept  my  venliut.  We  con- 
versed far  longer  on  the  stormy  ijuarrelB  of  the 
colonies  and  their  stepmother  England,  who  seemed 
to  have  quite  forgot  of  what  hlood  aud  breed  they 
were. 

CoDoeraiDg  my  Conrin  Wynne,  with  whom  at  fint 

I  had  beeL  mu(*h  taktii.  Jack  w;i)^  not  iucUn'-d  to 
speak  freely.  This  I  fooUalily  thought  was  because 
Arthur  laughed  at  him,  and  was,  as  he  knew,  of 
some  folks'  notion  that  Jack  was  a  feminine  kind  of 

II  fellow.  That  he  had  the  quick  insight  and  tlte 
heart  of  a  woman  was  true,  but  tliat  was  not  all  of 
my  dear  Jack. 

Hy  aunt  r>ame  back  to  town  early  in  September, 
and  I  took  up  my  alwKle  in  her  town  house,  where  a 
new  life  began  for  me.  Letters  went  and  came  at  lon^ 
inte^^■»ls.     Onr  first  reached  me  far  on  in  October. 

My  mother  wrote :  •*  There  is  great  anger  here  in 
London  because  of  this  matter  of  the  tea.  Ijord 
Oermaine  says  we  are  a  tnmultuous  rubble;  thy 
father  has  i>een  sent  for  by  Ixinl  North,  and  I  fear 
hati  HiMiken  UDad^niiedly  as  to  things  at  home.  It  is 
not  well  for  a  wife  to  difTer  with  her  husband,  and 
thii  I  will  not ;  nevertheleH  I  am  not  fully  of  his 
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way  of  thinking  as  to  these  sad  tronbles ;  this,  how. 
ever,  is  not  for  any  eye  or  ear  but  thine.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  here  to  see  ns  last  week.  He  seeou  to 
think  we  might  as  well,  or  better,  pay  for  the  t«a, 
and  this  snited  thy  father ;  bnt  after  thus  agreeing 
they  went  wide  apart,  Franklin  having  somewhat 
shed  his  Quaker  views.  I  did  fear  at  times  that  the 
talk  wonld  be  strong. 

"  When  he  had  gone  away,  thy  father  said  be  never 
bad  the  Spirit  with  him,  and  was  ever  of  what  creed 
did  most  advant^;e  him,  and  perhaps  underneath  of 
none  at  all.  But  this  I  think  not.  He  hath  much 
of  the  shrewd  wisdom  of  New  England,  which  I  like 
not  greatly ;  but  as  to  this,  I  kuow  some  who  have 
less  of  any  wisdom,  and,  after  all,  I  judge  not  a  man 
so  wise,  and  so  mnch  my  elder, 

"  General  Gage,  lately  come  hither  on  a  vifiit,  we 
are  told  assured  the  king  that  do  other  colony  wonld 
stand  by  Massachusetts,  and  that  four  regiments 
could  put  an  end  to  the  matter.  I  am  no  politician, 
but  it  makes  me  angry  to  hear  them  talk  of  us  as  if 
we  were  but  a  nursery  of  naughty  children.  It  seems 
we  are  to  pay  for  the  tea,  and  until  we  do  no  ships 
may  enter  Boston  harbour.  Also  all  crown  officers 
who  may  commit  murder  are  to  be  tried  in  England ; 
and  there  is  more,  but  I  forget." 

This  was  most  of  it  fresh  news  to  ns.  Meanwhile 
Hutchinson,  the  governor  of  the  rebel  State,  was 
assuring  Lord  North  that  to  resist  was  against  our 
interest,  and  we,  being  "  a  trading  set,"  would  never 
go  to  extremes.  "  As  if,"  said  Wilson, "  nations,  like 
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tn«D,  had  not  patwons  and  emotions,  as  well  as  day- 
books and  ledgers." 

Meanwhile  at  home  our  private  affairs  were  rapidly 
wound  up  and  put  in  good  condition.  My  father 
found  it  difficult  to  collect  hin  English  debts,  and  so 
had  to  limit  his  purchaaett,  which  we  stowed  as  they 
came  over,  declining  to  m-U.  As  business  failed,  I 
was  more  and  niort-  at  leisun.>,  and  much  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  cousin,  wliuui  to-day  I  disliked,  and  to- 
morrow thought  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  of 
companions.  He  tAught  me  to  shoot  dncks  at  Leagae 
Island,  and  chose  a  good  fowling-piece  f<ir  me. 

On  Suntlays  I  went  to  hear  my  aunt's  friend,  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  \Vhitc,  preach  at  Christ  Church,  and  would 
not  go  to  Meeting,  <lespite  Samuel  Wethorill,  whose 
Society  of  Free  (Quakers  did  not  come  to  life  until 
1780.  Meanwhile  by  degrees  I  took  to  wearing  finer 
garments.  Canls  I  would  never  touch,  nor  have  I 
oft«n,  to  lliis  day. 

One  morning,  hmg  after  my  parents  left,  my  Anat 
Gainor  looked  me  over  with  ffare,  pleased  at  ih^ 
changex  in  my  dress,  and  that  evening  she  presented 
me  with  two  fine  sets  of  aerk  and  wrist  ruffles,  and 
with  paste  buckles  for  knees  and  shoes.  Then  she  told 
me  that  my  cousin,  the  captain,  had  recommended 
Pike  as  a  fenoing-master,  and  she  wished  me  to  take 
lessons ;  '"  for,"  said  she,  "  who  knows  but  you  may 
some  day  have  another  quarrel  on  your  hands,  and 
then  where  will  you  be  T  " 

I  declared  that  my  father  would  be  properly  furi 
oos ;  but  she  Iwigbed,  and  opened  and  ahat  her  Caik. 
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and  said  hs  was  three  thousand  miles  avay,  and  that 
she  was  my  guardian,  and  responsible  for  my  ednca 
tioD.  I  was  by  no  means  loath,  and  a  day  later  went 
to  see  the  man  with  my  Cousin  Arthiu*,  who  asked,  as 
we  went,  many  questions  about  my  mother,  and  then 
if  my  father  bad  left  England,  or  had  been  to  Wyn- 
cote. 

I  bad,  as  he  spoke,  a  letter  in  my  pocket  writ  in 
the  neat  characters  I  knew  so  well ;  our  clerk  com- 
ing from  New  York  bad  just  given  it  to  me,  and  as 
I  bad  not  as  yet  read  it,  liking  for  this  rare  pleasure 
to  taste  it  when  alone,  I  did  not  mention  it  to  my 
cousin.  I  told  bim  I  was  sure  my  father  would  not 
go  to  Wales,  both  because  of  busineBs,  and  for  other 
reasons ;  but  I  hoped  when  he  came  back  to  get  leave 
to  be  a  year  away,  and  then  I  should  be  sure  to  visit 
our  old  nest. 

My  cousin  said,  "  A  year— a  year,"  musingly,  and 
asked  when  my  parents  would  return. 

I  said,  "About  next  October,  and  by  the  islands," 
meaning  the  Madeiras. 

To  this  Arthur  Wynne  returned,  in  an  absent  fash- 
ion, "  Many  things  may  happen  in  a  year," 

t  laughed,  and  said  his  observation  could  not  be 
contradicted. 

"  What  observation  t "  he  replied,  and  then  seemed 
so  self-absorbed  that  I  cried  out : 

"  What  possesses  thee.  Cousin  Wj-nne  T  Thou  art 
sad  of  late.  I  can  tell  thee  the  women  say  thou  art 
in  love." 

"And  if  I  were,  what  thenf" 
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This  frankness  in  a  man  bo  mature  seemed  to  me 
odd,  when  I  thought  how  shy  was  the  gruwiu^  ten- 
derness my  own  heart  began  to  hide.  His  words 
troubled  me.  It  could  ouly  be  Darthea  Penitfton. 
After  a  silunoe,  such  as  was  frequent  in  my  coutdn, 
lie  added,  "  I  fear  that  blushing  friend  uf  yours  is 
fluttering  about  a  oertain  bright  i-uiidle.  A  pity 
the  lad  were  not  wam»d.  You  are  my  oousiu, 
and  of  course  my  friend.  I  may  have  to  go  away 
soon,  and  I  may  ask  yon  to  do  a  certain  thing 
for  me  when  I  am  gone.  No  man  nor  tad  shall 
stand  io  my  way,  and  you  must  hold  your  tongue 
too." 

I  was  puzzled  and  embarrassed.  1  said  cantioasly, 
"  We  shall  see."  But  as  to  Jack  Warder,  I  liked  not 
what  he  said,  and  for  two  rcaHoos.  I  knew  that, 
living  next  door  to  Darthea,  he  was  with  her  almost 
daily;  and  here  was  a  new  and  terrible  fear,  for 
who  coidd  help  but  love  herT  Nor  could  I  hear 
with  patience  Jack  so  contemptuously  put  aside  as  a 
child. 

"  Cousin  Arthur,"  I  said,  "  thou  art  mistaken  in 
Warder.  There  is  no  more  resolute  or  courageous 
man.  Jack's  shy  ways  and  ttoft  fashions  make  him 
seera  like  a  timid  girl,  but  I  wnuld  advise  no  one  to 
count  on  this."  I  went  00.  hesitating,  "He  is  an 
older  friend  than  thou,  and—hnlloa.  Jack!"  for 
here  was  the  dear  fellow  himneir,  Mniiling  and  blush- 
ing; and  where  had  the  captain  been  of  latef  and 
that  awkward  left  hand  was  taken,  and  Jack  would 
oome  with  us  and  see  us  play  with  the  small  iword. 
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aod  would  like  to  go  after  Uie  ducks  to-morrov.  He 
seemed  happy  and  pleased  to  meet  as. 

Pike  was  a  little  man  who  had  a  room  among  the 
shops  on  Second  street  He  wore,  as  I  had  often 
seen,  a  laced  cocked  bat,  and  was  clad  in  a  red  coat, 
such  as  none  wore  except  Creoles  from  the  French 
settlementSiOrgentlemenfromtheCarolinaa.  Hehad 
the  straight  figure  and  aggressive  look  all  men  cany 
who  teach  the  sword,  and  a  set  belief  that  no  man 
conld  teach  him  anything— a  small  game-cock  of  a 
fellow,  who  had  lost  one  eye  by  an  nnlccky  thrust 
of  a  foil. 

I  will  let  Jack's  journal,  not  writ  till  long  after, 
tell  the  stoty  for  a  while.  He  saw  more  than  I  at 
the  time,  even  if  he  understood  it  all  as  little. 

"I  saw  Hugh  strip,"  he  writes,  "and  was  amused 
to  see  Pike  feel  his  niuscles  and  exclaim  at  his  depth 
of  chest.  Then  he  showed  him  how  to  wear  the  wire 
mask,  while  the  captain  and  I  sat  by  and  looked  on. 

"  Hugh  was  awkward,  but  he  had  a  wrist  of  steel, 
and  when  once  he  had  caught  the  ideas  of  Pike,  who 
talked  all  the  time  in  a  squeaky  voice,  bis  guard  was 
firm.  Pike  praised  him,  and  said  he  would  learn 
soon.  The  thing  so  attracted  me  that  I  was  fun  to 
know  how  it  felt  to  hold  a  foil ;  and  saying  as  mnch, 
the  captain,  who  fenced  here  daily,  swd :  '  It  is  iny 
breathing-time  of  day,  as  Prinoe  Hamlet  says.  By 
Geoi^ !  you  should  see  Mr.  Qarrick  in  that  fencing 
scene!  I wiUgiveMr.Warderalesson.  Ibaveratber 
a  fancy  for  giving  young  men  Ies8on&' 

"In  a  minute  I  saw  my  foil  fly  six  feet  away 
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with  Bach  «  wrench  of  the  wrist  as  made  my  am 
tingle. 

"'Hold  the  foil  li^U;.  Not  so  stiff,' aaid  Pike,  and 
we  began  again.  Of  course  I  was  as  a  child  before 
this  man,  and  again  and  again  be  planted  a  button 
where  he  pleased,  and  seemed,  I  thought,  to  lunge 
more  fiercely  than  is  decent,  for  I  was  dotted  with 
bine  bruises  that  evening. 

"  At  last  I  gave  up,  and  the  captun  and  Pike  took 
the  foils,  while  we  sat  and  watched  them.  He  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Pike,  and  at  lost  cr}'ing. 
'  Take  core !  here  is  a  botU  you  do  not  know,'  canght 
him  fair  in  the  left  chest. 

" '  By  Oeoige !  Mr.  Wynne,  that  is  a  pretty  piece 
of  play !  I  remember  now  Major  Montreeor  tried  tt> 
show  it  to  me.  He  said  it  was  that  way  you  killed 
Lord  Charles  Trevor.' 

"  I  was  shocked  to  know  he  had  killed  a  man,  and 
Hugh  looked  up  with  his  big  mother-eyea,  while  the 
captain  said  coolly : 

" '  Yes ;  a  sad  basineas.  and  about  a  woman,  of 
course.  It  is  dreadful  to  have  that  kiod  of  a  dispo- 
sition, boys,  that  makes  yon  dangeroiu  to  some  one 
who  wants  what  yon  want.  He  was  very  young  too. 
A  pity !  a  pity ! ' 

"  Hugh  and  I  said  nothing ;  bnt  I  had  the  odd  no- 
tion that  he  was  threatening  as.  One  gets  these 
ideas  vaguely  in  youth,  and  somptimee  after-eventi^ 
justify  them.  However,  the  fancy  soon  t»M)k  me  to 
tt-aw  with  Hugh  in  his  room,  for  I  dansl  not  risk 
asking  my  tatbei'i  le«ve.    Aa  Hugh  got  his  lessons 
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both  from  Pike  and  the  captain,  and  became  very 
expert,  I  got  on  pretty  nearly  as  fast  as  he. 

"  At  times  we  practised  in  our  shirt-sleeves  in  the 
garden  at  Miss  Wynne's,  or  fenced  with  Oraydon, 
who  was  later  the  most  expert  small  sword  we  had 
in  the  army.  Httgh  soon  became  nearly  as  skilfol, 
bat  I  was  never  as  clever  at  it," 

One  day  we  were  busy,  as  Jack  has  described,  when 
who  shonld  come  out  into  the  garden  but  Mistress 
Wynne  and  Darthea,  and  behind  them  the  captain. 
We  dropped  onr  points,  bnt  Miss  Peniston  cried  oat, 
"  Gk>  on !  go  on ! "  and,  langhing,  we  fell  to  ^ain. 

Presently  I,  a  bit  distracted,  for  I  was  facing 
Darthea's  eyes,  felt  Jack's  foil  fall  on  my  chest. 
Darthea  clapped  her  hands,  and,  mnning  forward, 
wonid  pin  a  bonch  of  red  ribbons  she  took  from  her 
shoulder  on  Jack's  sleeve.  Jack  fell  back,  as  red  as 
the  ribbons,  and  my  aant  cried  oat,  "  Darthea,  yon 
are  too  forward ! " 

The  young  woman  flnshed,  and  cast  down  the  bow, 
and  as  Arthur  Wynne  bent  to  pick  it  np  set  her  foot 
on  it.  I  saw  the  captain  rise,  and  stand  with  the  half- 
shnt  eyes  and  the  little  drop  of  the  jaw  I  have  already 
mentioned.  My  aunt,  who  liked  the  girl  well,  went 
after  her  at  once  as  she  left  us  in  a  pet  to  return  to 
the  honse.  I  saw  my  aunt  put  a  hand  on  her  sbonl- 
der,  and  then  the  captain,  looking  vexed,  followed 
after.  An  hoar  later  1  went  to  look  for  the  ribbon. 
It  was  gone,  and  for  years  I  knew  not  where,  till, 
in  a  little  box  in  Jack's  desk,  I  came  upon  it  neatly 
tied  np. 
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Young  as  I  was,  I  began  to  nee  that  here  were 
Captain  Wynne,  and  possibly  my  friend,  in  the  toils 
of  a  giri,— she  was  but  seventeen,— and  I,  alas!  no 
better  off ;  bnt  of  this  I  breathed  not  a  word  to  any. 
Jack  hoog  abont  her  and  fell  back  when  any  leu 
nhy  man  wanted  bis  plane.  I  felt  that  he  was  little 
likely  to  have  his  way,  and  that  neither  he  nor  I 
had  much  chance  in  such  a  game  against  a  man  like 
my  cousin.  He  had  played  with  hearts  before,  and 
the  maid  listened  like  Desdemona  to  this  dark-browed 
soldier  when  he  talked  of  courts  and  kings,  and  far- 
away Eastern  battles,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Orient 
My  aunt,  whom  nothing  escaped,  looked  on  much 
amusM.  Perhaps  she  did  not  take  as  serioos  the 
love-ofTairs  of  lads  like  Jock  and  me.  We  were  like 
enough  to  have  a  dozen  before  we  were  really  cap- 
tured. That  I  was  becoming  at  twenty-one  more 
thoughtful  and  resolute  than  far  older  people,  she  did 
not  «*,  and  she  was  sometimes  vexed  at  my  sober 
ways.  I  was  at  times  gay  enough,  but  at  others  she 
would  reproach  me  with  not  taking  more  pains  to 
please  her  guests.  Society,  she  noid,  bad  duties  as  well 
AS  pleasures.  My  friendJarknoone  fully  understood 
in  those  days,  nor  knew  the  sweet  manhood  and  the 
unselfishness  that  lay  beneath  bis  girl-like  exterior. 

One  day,  late  in  November,  my  aunt  and  I  were, 
for  a  wonder,  alone,  when  she  dropped  the  cards  with 
which  she  was  playing,  and  said  to  me ;  "  Hugh,  there 
is  something  serious  between  that  mischievous  kitten 
and  your  cousin.  They  are  mucJi  talked  of.  If  you 
have  a  boy-Caocy  that  way,  get  rid  of  it    I  doot  see 
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tliroogh  the  man.  He  has  been  telling  her  about  the 
fine  house  at  Wyncote,  and  the  great  estate,  and  bow 
some  day  he  will  have  it,  his  elder  brother  being  far 
gone  in  a  phthisis." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  I  said.  "Thon 
knowest  what  he  told  my  father." 

"  Yes ;  I  dont  like  it,"  she  went  on ;  "  bnt  the  girl 
is  canght.  He  talks  of  soon  having  to  join  Sir  Ghiy 
Carleton  in  Canada.  And  there  is  my  dear  girl-boy 
trapped  too,  I  fear.  But,  really,  he  is  such  a  child 
of  a  fellow  it  hardly  matters.  How  many  does  she 
want  in  ber  netT  The  fish  may  squabble,  I  fear.  A 
sweet  thing  she  is ;  cruel  only  by  instinct ;  and  so 
gay,  so  tender,  so  trathfol  and  right-minded  with 
all  her  nonsense.  No  one  can  help  loving  her ;  but 
to-day  she  has  one  mood,  and  to-morrow  another. 
There  will  be  a  mad  massacre  before  she  is  done 
with  you  all.  Bun  away,  Hogh !  run !  Make  love 
to  Kitty  Shippeu  if  you  want  to  get  Miss  Dar- 
thea." 

I  laughed,  but  I  had  little  mirth  in  my  heart. 

"Aont  Qainor,"  I  said,  "I  love  Uiat  woman,  and 
no  other  man  shall  have  her  if  I  can  help  it" 

"Iftift  Stuff !  you  can't  help  it.  Don't  be  a  fool ! 
The  sea  is  full  of  fish.    This  is  news  indeed." 

"The  land  has  but  one  Darthea,"  said  I.  "I  am 
a  boy  no  longer,  Aunt  Qainor.  Thou  hast  made  me 
tell  thee,  and,  now  it  is  out,  I  may  as  well  say  I  know 
all  about  my  cousiu.  He  as  good  as  told  me,  and 
in  a  way  I  did  not  like.  The  man  thinks  I  am  a  boy 
to  be  scared  out  of  going  my  own  way.    I  have  told 
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no  one  else ;  bat  if  I  can  get  her  I  will,  and  it  is  no 
laogbing  matter." 

"  I  am  aony,  Hugh,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  not  it 
woa  BO  aeriouB.  It  is  hard  to  realifie  tltat  yon  are  no 
more  a  boy,  and  muttt  have  the  «urrows  my  eex  pro- 
vides for  you.  I  like  her,  and  I  would  help  yon  if  I 
could,  bnt  you  are  late."  And  ube  went  on  sboffling 
the  cards,  while  I  took  up  a  book,  being  inclined  to 
say  no  more. 

That  evening  two  letters  came  by  the  New  York 
packet.  One  from  my  father  I  put  aside.  It  was 
dated  outaide,  and  was  written  two  weeks  later  than 
my  mother's,  which  I  read  first  I  opened  it  with 
care. 

"  Mr  OWN  DEAR  SoK :  Thy  last  sweet  letter  was  a 
great  refreshment  to  me,  and  the  more  so  because  I 
have  not  been  well,  having  again  my  old  ache  in  the 
aide,  but  not  such  as  need  trouble  thee.  I  blush  to 
hear  the  pretty  things  thy  letters  say ;  but  it  is  love 
that  holds  thy  pen,  and  I  must  not  be  too  much  set 
up  in  my  own  esteem.  How  mnch  love  I  give  thee 
in  return  thou  knowfxt,  but  to  pay  in  this  coin  will 
never  beggar  us.  I  love  thee  because  thou  art  all  I 
can  desire,  and  again  because  thou  lovest  me,  and 
again  for  this  same  dear  reastm  whieh  is  all  I  can 
say  to  excuse  my  muther-folly.  Thy  father  is  well, 
bat  weary  of  this  great  town ;  and  we  both  long  tu 
be  at  home." 

Then  there  was  more  about  my  Annt  Wynne,  and 
some  woman-talk  for  her  friends  about  the  new 
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luhions,  whioh  do  not  concem  her,  she  being  not  of 
this  world.  "AinInott"8h6BayB.  "I  love  it  all— 
the  sea,  even  the  sea,  and  flowere,  and  our  woods, 
and,  dear  me !  also  gay  gowns.  I  hope  the  last  I 
got  here  will  not  disturb  the  Meeting,  and  my  new 
muff,—  very  big  it  is,— and  a  green  Joseph  to  ride  in. 
I  mean  to  ride  with  thee  next  spring  often— often," 
And  so  on,  half  mothw,  half  child,  with  bits  of  her 
dear  French,  and  all  abont  a  new  saddle  for  me,  and 
silver  spars.     The  postscript  was  long. 

"  I  saw  last  week  a  fair  Quaker  dame  come  oat  of 
Wales.  I  asked  her  abont  the  Wynnes.  She  knew 
them  not,  bnt  told  me  of  their  great  house,  and  how  it 
was  a  show-place  people  went  to  see,  having  been  done 
over  at  great  cost ;  and  how  a  year  or  two  since  coal 
was  fonad  on  the  estate,  and  mnch  iron,  so  that  these 
last  two  years  they  were  rich,  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  making  the  present  man  a  baronet  Also 
that  the  elder  brother  is  ill,  nigh  to  death.  It  seems 
strange  after  what  thy  cousin  said  so  often.  Thy 
father  is  away  tn  Holland.  I  will  tell  him  when  he 
is  come  back.  Be  cautious  not  to  talk  of  this.  I 
never  liked  the  man." 

I  sat  back  in  my  chair  to  read  it  all  over  again,  first 
giving  my  aunt  my  father's  letter.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  heard  a  cry,  and  saw  my  aunt,  pale  and  shaken, 
standing  up,  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

"My  Ood!"  I  cried,  "what  is  itt  Is  it  my 
mother  t" 

"  Tes,  yes ! "  she  said.  "  Be  strong,  my  boy  I  She 
is— dead ! " 
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For  a  moment  I  Raw  the  room  whirl,  and  then,  as 
my  Aunt  Gainor  eat  dovru,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and 
buried  my  face  id  her  lap.  I  felt  her  dear  old  hands 
on  my  head,  and  at  last  would  have  the  letter.  It 
was  briet 

"  Mt  Son  :  The  hand  of  God  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  me.  Thy  mother  died  to-day  of  a  pleurisy 
which  none  could  help.  I  bad  not  even  the  conso- 
lation to  hear  her  speak,  since,  when  I  came  from 
Holland,  she  was  wandering  in  talk  of  theei,  and 
niostly  in  French,  which  I  know  not.  I  seek  to  find 
God's  meaning  In  this  chastisement  As  yet  I  find 
it  not.  It  b  well  that  we  should  not  let  bereave* 
ments  no  overcome  us  as  to  make  us  ne^ect  to  be 
fprv«>Dt  in  the  business  of  life,  or  to  cease  to  praise 
Htm  who  has  seen  flt  to  take  away  from  ns  that 
which  it  may  be  we  worshipped  as  an  idol.  What 
more  is  to  say  I  le^ve  until  I  sec  thee.  My  affairs 
are  now  so  ordered  that  I  may  leave  them.  I  ahall 
sail  in  a  week  for  home  in  the  ship  in  which  I  came 
out,  and  shall  not  go,  as  I  did  mean,  to  the  islanda.' 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  read  and  re-read  it.  a  eold, 
hard  letter.  I  said  as  much  to  my  aunt  some  days 
after  this;  but  she  wisely  urged  that  my  father  was 
ever  a  reticent  man,  whofonnd  it  difficult  to  let  even 
his  dearest  see  the  better  part  of  binL 

I  have  no  mind  to  dwell  on  thin  sad  calamity.  I 
went  to  and  fro,  finding  neither  possibility  of  repose 
Dor  any  consolation.    I  saw  as  I  rode,  or  lay  in  my 
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boat,  that  one  dear  face,  its  blue-eyed  tenderness,  its 
gmile  of  love.  I  eoold  never  thus  recall  to  sight  any 
other  of  those  who,  in  after-years,  have  left  me ;  bnt 
this  one  face  is  here  to-day  ae  I  imte,  forever  smiling 
and  forever  young. 

And  80  time  ran  on,  and  nigh  to  GhriBtmaa  day 
my  father  came  home.  The  weather  was  more  mila 
than  common,  and  his  ship  met  no  delay  fi-om  ice.  I 
joined  him  off  Chester  Creek.  He  was  grayer,  older, 
I  thought,  bat  not  otherwise  altered,  having  still  fais 
erect  stature,  and  the  trick  I  have  myself  of  throw- 
mg  his  head  up  and  his  shoulders  back  when  about 
to  meet  some  emergent  occasion.  I  saw  no  sign  of 
emotion  when  we  met,  except  that  he  opened  and  shut 
his  hands  as  usual  when  disturbed.  He  asked  if  I 
were  well,  and  of  my  Aunt  Gainor,  and  then,  amid 
the  tears  which  were  choking  me,  if  I  were  aatisfled 
tm  to  the  buaineas,  and  if  the  tea  had  arrived.  I 
said  yes,  and  that  the  ship  had  been  sent  away  with- 
out violence.  He  said  it  was  a  silly  business,  and 
the  king  would  soon  end  it ;  he  himself  had  been  too 
hasty— with  more  to  like  effect. 

Itseemed  tome  while  we  talked  astfaonghhe  had  just 
comefrommymother'B  death-bed,  whereasa  longtime 
had  elapsed,  and  he  bad  been  able  to  get  over  the  first 
cmel  shock.  My  own  grief  was  still  upon  me,  and  I 
wondered  at  his  tranquillity.    A  little  later  he  said : 

"I  see  thou  hast  taken  to  the  foolishness  of  black 
garments.  This  is  thy  aunt's  doings."  In  fact,  it  was 
her  positive  wish.  I  made  no  reply,  but  only  looked 
him  in  the  face,  ready  to  017  like  a  child. 
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"  Why  hast  thou  no  tuBwera,  Hugh  f  Thy  tongue 
nsed  to  be  ready  enon^  Thoa  hast  thy  mother's 
eyes.    I  would  thou  hadst  them  not" 

This  was  as  near  as  he  ever  came  to  speeeh  of 
her,  whom,  to  my  amazemvut,  he  never  again  meoi- 
tioned.  Was  it  a  deeper  feeling  than  I  knew,  that  so 
silenced  him,  or  did  he  wish  to  forget  herf  I  know 
not  Some  deal  thus  with  their  dead.  He  bade  my 
aont  take  away  my  mother's  clothes,  and  asked  do 
questions  as  to  how  she  disposed  of  them ;  nor  for  a 
month  did  he  desire  my  return  home. 

What  then  passed  between  him  and  my  Aont 
Gainor  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  ^d  nothing  more  of 
my  dress,  although  I  wore  mourning  for  six  months. 
Nor  did  he  say  a  word  as  to  my  exactness  and  indos- 
tr^-,  which  was  honestly  aU  they  should  have  been.  At 
meals  he  spoke  rarely,  and  then  of  affairs,  or  to 
hlame  me  for  fanlts  not  mine,  or  to  speak  with  oold 
sarcasm  of  my  friends. 

Except  for  Jack,  and  my  Aunt  Gainor,  and  WUsm 
and  Wetherill,  of  whom  I  saw  much,  I  should  have 
been  miAersblc  indeed.  Captain  W^-nne  stiU  came 
and  went  and  his  strange  intimacy  with  my  fatlwr 
continne<l.  I  thoairiit  little  of  it  then,  and  for  my 
own  part  I  liked  to  hear  of  his  adventorons  life,  but 
the  man  less  and  less;  and  no  the  winter  of  73  and 
14  went  by  with  fencing  and  skating  and  books, 
which  now  I  myself  onlered  Ut  Buit  me,  or  fotmd  in 
Mr.  Logan's  great  library-,  of  which  I  was  made  free. 

In  March  my  cousin  left  us  for  Canada  and  the 
army.    Onoe  I  spoke  before  him  of  the  news  in  my 
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mauler's  postscript ;  but  be  laogbed,  saying  be  bad 
heard  some  sucb  rumours,  but  tbat  they  were  not 
true.  They  did  not  much  trouble  a  hungry  beggar 
of  a  younger  sou  with  letters;  still  if  there  had 
been  sucb  good  uews  be  should  have  beard  it  He 
wished  it  might  be  so ;  and  as  to  his  brother,  poor 
devil !  he  would  last  long  enou^  to  marry  and  have 
children.  Were  the  ducks  still  in  the  rivert  He 
said  no  more  to  me  of  Dartbea,  or  of  what  I  was  to  do 
Cor  him,  but  he  found  a  way  at  need,  I  am  sure,  to  get 
letters  to  her,  and  that  without  difficult^-.  At  last, 
as  I  bare  said,  he  was  gone  to  join  Sir  Guy.  I  was 
not  sorry. 

Urs.  Peniston,  Darthea's  annt,  usually  talked  lit- 
tle, and  then  of  serious  matters  as  if  tbey  were 
trivial,  and  of  these  latter  as  if  they  were  of  the 
nbnost  iiujKirtaiice.  With  regard  to  tliis  matter  of 
Dartbea  and  my  cousin,  sbe  was  free  of  speech  and 
incessant,  so  tbat  all  the  town  was  soon  assured  of  tbn 
great  match  Oarthea  would  make.  The  fine  house 
at  Wyncote  grew,  and  the  estate  also.  Neither  Jack 
nor  I  liked  all  thitt,  and  my  friend  took  it  sadly  tu 
heart,  to  my  Annt  GainoHs  amusement  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson's,  who  would  have  Dr.  Rush  »et  up  a  ward 
in  the  new  bospttal  for  the  broken-hearted  lovers  of 
Dartbea  When  first  Jack  Warder  was  thus  badg- 
ered, be  fell  into  sucb  a  state  of  terror  as  to  what  the 
madcap  woman  would  say  next  that  he  declined  all 
society  for  a  week,  and  ever  after  detest«d  the  Tor}' 
lady. 

I  became,  under  the  influence  of  this  mncb-talked-of 
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news,  u  mate  as  Jack ;  bnt,  while  he  had  only  a  deep 
desire  toward  sadnvBs,  aud  tu  stay  away  from  her 
who  had  thus  defeated  his  love,  I,  oeitlier  given  over 
to  drapair  Dor  hope,  had  uuly  u  fierce  will  to  have 
my  way ;  iiur,  fur  some  reation  or  for  none,  did  I  cod- 
siiier  Jack's  ctwe  as  ver>'  serious,— my  auiit  it  macb 
amused,— so  little  do  we  know  those  who  are  most 
uear  to  tut. 

No  Booaer  was  the  redcoat  lo%'er  gone  awhile 
than,  as  Miss  Chew  dedoretl,  Oarthea  put  off  moum- 
iug  for  the  abseiiL  Indeed,  the  pn-tty  Idtteo  began 
ouce  more  to  tangle  the  threads  of  Jack'H  life  aud 
mine.  For  a  muuth  Jack  wa«  iu  favour,  and  then 
a  certain  captain,  but  never  I,  until  one  day  late  in 
ApriL  She  was  waiting  among  my  aunt's  rhina  for 
her  return,  and  had  set  the  goggle-eyed  mandarin  to 
nodding,  while,  with  eyett  as  wide  as  his,  she  nodded 
iu  reply,  and  laughed  like  a  merr^'  ehild. 

I  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  watched  this  delicious 
creature  for  a  minut4*  while  olie  amused  herself —and 
me  also,  although  she  kuew  it  not.  "  Say  No  I "  she 
cried  out  to  the  gn-at  fhina  nobleman;  quite  a  foot 
high  he  was.  But,  despite  her  pretence  at  altering 
his  unvaried  afflrmatire,  it  still  went  on.  Hy  lady 
walked  all  around  him,  and  presently  said  aloud : 
"  No !  no !  It  must  l>e  No !  Say  No ! "  stamping  a 
foot,  as  if  angry,  and  then  of  a  sudden  running  up 
to  the  mandarin  and  laugliing.  "  He  has  aentck  ia 
his  head.  That  is  why  he  says  Yes !  Yes '.  I  inoat  be 
a  female  mandarin,  aud  that  is  why  I  say  No  I  No  I  I 
woadar  doea  he  talk  broken  Oiinat' 
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At  this  moment  she  saw  my  tall  black  figare  in  a 
corner  mirror,  and  made  Bome  exclamation,  as  if 
startled ;  an  instant  later  she  knew  it  wae  I,  bnt 
u  if  by  magic  the  laughing  woman  was  no  longer 
there.  Wliat  1  saw  as  she  came  toward  me  wae  a 
slight,  qniet  nun  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

I  was  used  to  her  swift  clianges  of  mood,  bnt  what 
her  words,  or  some  of  them,  meant  I  knew  not ;  and 
as  for  this  pitying  face,  with  its  sudden  sadness, 
what  more  did  it  mean  t  Major  Andr^  said  of  bei 
lat«r  Uiat  Mistrt^ss  Darthea  was  like  a  lake  in  the 
hills,  reflecting  all  things,  and  yet  herself  after  all. 
Bat  how  many  such  tricksy  ways,  pretty  or  vexing, 
she  was  to  show  some  of  us  in  the  years  to  come  did 
not  yet  appear. 

In  a  moment  I  seemed  to  see  before  me  the  small 
dark  child  I  first  knew  at  school.  Why  was  she  now 
so  cnriously  perturbed?  " Mr.  W3nme,"  she  said, 
"  you  never  come  near  me  now— oh,  not  for  a  month  1 
And  to-day  your  aunt  has  shown  mo  a  part  of  the 
dear  mother's  letter,  and— and— I  am  so  sorry  for 
yoQ !  I  am  indeed !  I  have  long  wanted  to  say  so. 
I  wish  I  could  help  you.  I  do  not  think  you  foi^t 
easily,  and— and— yon  were  so  good  to  me  when  I 
was  an  ngly  little  brat.  I  think  your  mother  loved 
me.  That  is  a  thing  to  make  one  think  better  of 
one's  self.  I  need  it,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  sort  of 
vanity,  and  how  vain  you  must  be,  who  had  so  much 
of  her  love ! " 

"  I  thank  thee,"  I  said  simply.  Indeed,  for  a  time 
I  WM  so  moved  that  say  more  I  could  not    "  I  thank 
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thee,  HisB  Peniston.  Tber«  is  no  one  on  earth  whom 
I  would  rather  bear  say  what  thon  hast  aaid." 

I  saw  her  cnlour  a  little,  and  she  replied  quickly, "  I 
am  only  a  child,  and  I  say  what  conies  to  my  Upa;  I 
might  better  it  often  if  I  stayed  to  think." 

'•  No ! "  I  crit-d.  Whenever  she  pot  into  trouble— 
and  she  was  ready  to  not«  the  tenderness  in  my 
voic-e— this  pretty  pretext  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
childhood  would  serve  her  turn.  "  No,"  said  I ;  "  I 
like  dearly  to  hear  my  mother  praised,— who  conld 
praise  ber  too  much  t— but  when  it  is  thoa  who 
sayest  of  her  snch  true  things,  how  shall  I  tell  thee 
what  it  is  to  me  who  love  to  hear  thee  talk— ctcd 
nonsense  f " 

"  I  talk  nonsense  T    Do  I T " 

"Tes,  sometimes.  I— want  the«  to  listen  to  me 
I  have  cared  for  tbee— " 

"  Now  please  dont,  Mr.  Wynne.  They  all  do  it, 
and— I  like  you.     I  want  to  keep  some  friends." 

"  It  is  useless.  Darthea.  I  am  so  made  that  I  most 
say  my  say.  Thou  mayest  try  to  escape,  aod  hate  it 
and  rae,  bat  I  hare  to  say  I  love  thee.  No,  I  am  not 
a  boy.  I  am  a  man,  and  I  wont  let  thee  answer  m« 
now." 

"  I  do  not  want  to.  It  wonld  hurt  yon.  Too  most 
know ;  ever^*  one  knows.  It  was  his  fontt  and  my 
aunt's,  all  this  gossip.    I  would  have  kept  it  qaiet." 

'■  It  will  never  be,"  I  broke  out,  "Thon  wilt  nexfr 
marry  that  man ! "  I  knew  when  I  said  this  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  had  teamed  to  dist^l^t 
Arthnri  but  I  had  too  little  that  was  <4  moment  t<> 
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say  agarnst  him  to  make  it  wise  to  speak  as  I  had 
done.    I  was  yonng  in  those  days,  and  hasty. 

•Whot"  §ay8my  lady,  all  on  fire.  "WlatmanT 
Jack  Warder  f  And  why  not  f  I  do  not  know  what 
I  shaU  do." 

"  It  is  not  my  dear  Jack,"  I  cried.  "  Why  dost  thou 
trifle  with  met" 

"  Toot  dear  Jack,  indeed  I  How  he  bloshes  1  / 
mi^t  ask  him.    He  never  would  have  the  conrage." 

"  It  is  my  cousin,  Arthur  Wynne,  as  thou  well 
knowest  And  thou  art  wicked  to  mock  at  an  honest 
gentleman  with  thy  light  talk.  Tbun  dost  not  know 
the  man,  this  man,  my  cousin." 

"  Only  a  boy  would  be  so  foolish  or  so  unfair  as  to 
speak  thus  of  one  behind  his  back,  and  to  a  woman 
too,  who—"    And  she  paused,  confused  and  angry. 

I  ooold  not  tell  her  what  was  only  suspicion  or 
hearsay  as  to  my  cousin's  double  statements  ooncem- 
ing  his  father's  estate,  or  how  either  she  or  we  were 
deceived.  I  had,  in  fact,  lost  my  bead  a  little,  and 
had  gone  further  than  was  wise.  I  would  not  explain, 
and  I  was  too  vexed  to  say  more  than  that  I  would 
■ay  the  same  to  his  face.    Then  she  rejoined  softly : 

"  Tell  it  to  me.  Yon  are  as  mysterious  as  Miss 
Wynne ;  and  have  I  not  a  right  to  know  T " 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  not  now,  at  least.  Thou  mayest 
tell  him  if  thon  wilt" 

"  If  I  will,  indeed !  EJvery  one  is  against  him — yon 
and  Mistress  Wynne  and  that  impadent  boy.  Jack 
Warder,  despite  his  blushes.  Oh,  he  can  be  bold 
enon^    lant  he  a  dear  fellow  t* 
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Huw  could  one  deal  wiQi  a  womtui  like  this  I  I 
hesitated,  and  as  I  did  so,  not  baviiiij;  rvady  anyUung 
but  sad  reproaches  of  her  levitj',  uiy  aunt  appeared 
iu  the  doorway. 

"Are  you  two  cbildrea  quarrelling T "  tibe  said,  io 
her  oQttfpukeu  way.  "  You  will  have  time  to  repeoL 
Here  hatt  bt.'en  your  father,  liir,  tu-duy,  aud  his  aflain 
iu  Jamaica  are  all  in  a  nice  pickle,  luid  yoo  and  the 
old  clerk  are  to  up  aud  away  la  the  packet  for  Eiog» 
too,  aud  that  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  I "  I  cried.     I  was  not  aorry. 

"l  envy  you,"  said  my  lady,  as  demure  aa  yoa 
please.  "  You  will  fetch  me  a  feather  fan,  and  come 
back  soon.  I  hate  all  those  comets  aud  captains^  and 
now  I  shall  have  uo  one  but  Jack." 

My  auot  looked  uu  amused  Her  nfws  wan  triM 
indeed,  and  with  no  cliancc  to  talk  to  any  one,  except 
to  say  a  mere  good-by  to  Jack,  I  spent  the  evening 
with  my  father  and  our  head  clerk  over  the  bnsineaa 
which  took  me  away  so  haxtily.  At  early  moruiog 
on  a  cold  day  at  the  close  of  April,  1TT4,  we  wen 
gliding  down  the  Delawan-  with  all  sail  set 

The  voyaffe  wao  long,  the  winds  contrary.  I  had 
ample  leisure  to  refli-ct  u]>on  my  talk  with  Darthe*. 
I  was  sure  slie  must  have  known  she  was  to  me  not 
as  other  women.  Except  for  the  aceident  of  tliia 
i-haiice  encounter,  I  might  long  have  waited  befon 
Huding  courage  to  speak.  I  had  made  nothing  by  it, 
had  SL-tkree  had  an  auswer,  and  should,  hke  enongh, 
have  fallen  back  into  the  coldnesn  of  relatioD.  hy 
which  abe  bad  io  long  kept  me  at  a  dutanoe.    I  had 
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been  foolisli  and  hasty  to  speak  of  m;  cousin  at  all; 
it  did  bat  vex  her. 

Of  my  errand  in  Jamaioa  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
My  father's  letters  were  of  bnsineBS  only.  Of  theae 
long  mouths  and  of  what  went  on  at  home  I  heard 
bat  little  from  him,  and  with  my  request  to  have  the 
gazettes  be  had  evidently  no  mind  to  comply ;  nor 
were  the  chances  of  letters  frequent.  I  heard,  indeed, 
from  my  aunt  but  twice,  and  from  Jack  thrice ;  but 
he  said  nothing  of  Darthea.  Years  after  I  found  in 
his  record  of  events : 

"  Hugh  left  us  the  last  of  April.  It  may  be  he 
cares  too  much  for  that  wayward  witch,  Darthea," 

I  should  say  that  it  was  at  Uiis  time  or  soon  after 
my  dear  friend  began  to  keep  a  somewhat  broken 
diary  of  events.  What  he  says  of  former  years  was 
pat  on  paper  long  afterword. 

"  If  I  did  but  know,"  writes  Jack,  "that  be  is  se- 
rionsly  taken,  I  should  understand,  alas !  what  not 
to  do.  But  as  to  some  things  Hugh  is  a  silent  man. 
I  think,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  some  men  are  made  for 
friends,  and  some  for  lovers.  I  fear  the  latter  is  not 
my  rOle.  Is  there— can  there  be— such  a  thing  as 
revering  a  woman  too  much  to  make  successful  love  t 
I  think  I  see  what  Dart;hea  is  more  truly  than  does 
my  dear  Hugh.  There  must  come  a  day  when  she 
will  show  it.  Sometimes  I  can  hardly  trust  myself 
with  her ;  and  I  yearn  to  tell  her  that  I  alone  know 
her,  and  that  I  love  her.  I  must  watch  myself.  If 
it  really  be  that  Hugh  cares  for  her,  and  yet  I  were 
to  be  the  fortunate  man,  how  could  I  face  him  again. 
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having  bad  th«  advantage  of  hia  long  abaenoel  tt 
seems  Btrange  that  I  should  ask  myaelf  if  I  am  more 
her  lover  than  his  friend.  He  doee  not  t«lk  at  her 
to  me. 

"  It  is  now  September,  74,  and  Hugh  must  eoon 
retam.  Mr.  Uag«  is  fortifying  Boston  Neck,  and 
we  have  had  the  miHchievous  Boston  Port  Bill, 
and  Virginia  up  in  a  rage,  which  I  do  not  onder- 
staud.  We,  who  have  our  cummerce  crippled  b^ 
f  ooUsh  laws,  may  weU  be  on  the  side  of  reastaace ; 
but  why  the  planters  should  put  in  peril  their  only 
tobacco  market  I  see  less  well.  A  Continental  Con- 
gress is  to  meet  here  on  the  fifth  day  of  tbia  month, 
and  already  the  town  ia  alive  with  gentlemen  from 
the  South  and  North. 

"  No  doubt  Darthea  has  letters  from  Hr.  Arthar 
Wynne.  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  judges  that  man  cor- 
rectly. He  Mays  be  is  selfish,  and  more  weak  a*  to 
morals  than  really  bad,  and  that  be  will  be  mpt  to 
yield  to  sudden  temptation  rather  than  to  plan  de- 
tiberato  wickedness.  Why  should  be  have  need 
to  plan  at  allT  Miittreits  Wrane  eays  be  does  not 
like  Hugh.  How  could  any  not  like  my  Hugh,  and 
bow  do  women  see  the  things  which  we  do  noli 

"  It  ia  aa<I  to  see  my  father's  state  of  mind.  Teik- 
terday  he  was  with  me  to  ^nsit  Mr.  Hancock,  very 
fine  in  a  purple  %'elvet  coat  with  gold  buttons,  and 
a  flowered  wustcoat.  He  is  our  correspondent  in 
Boston.  My  father  came  home  a  hot  Whig ;  and  to- 
morrow is  Meetiog-day,  and  he  will  be  most  melan- 
choly, and  all  for  the  king  if  thie  Asd  that  ibonld 
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happen.  John  Wj'nne  can  tnm  htm  which  way  he 
likes.  If  my  Hugh  remains  of  a  Whig  mind— and 
who  ten  like  to  change!— he  will  have  a  hot  time 
with  his  father,  I  fear." 

b  it  any  wonder  I,  his  friend,  loved  this  man  f 
He  seemed  so  gentle  that  all  but  I,  even  James 
Wilson,  miBonderstood  him.  No  more  obstinatfl  fel- 
low ever  was  or  will  be.  I  ought  to  say  "  determined,'' 
tor  there  was  always  a  reason  of  head  or  heart  tor 
what  he  would  or  would  not  do,  and  I  really  think 
that  in  ail  his  noble  life  he  had  but  one  hour  of 
I,  of  which  by  and  by  I  may  have  to  talL 
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I  WAS  to  have  come  home  earlier,  bnt  in 
J  June  I  {^t  letters  from  my  father  in- 
I  Rtructiiig  me  to  swsit  a  vessel  whieh 
1  would  reach  Jamaica  in  June,  and  eail 
I  thence  to  Madeira.  There  were  careful 
iustnirtionH  f^ven  as  to  purchase  of  wines,  and  th« 
coUcctiou  of  delayed  paynientx  for  Htaves,  in  Ui« 
wine  islands. 

I  did  not  tike  it,  bnt  I  was  yonnff,  and  to  travd 
had  its  charm  after  all.  Had  there  been  no  Darthea, 
I  had  been  altogether  pleased.  The  excom  of  this 
new  buflinesB  made  me  smile.  It  was  clear  my  father 
wtiH  using  that  pretext  to  keep  me  out  of  the  mischief 
whieh  was  involviDg  most  young  men  of  courage,  and 
creating  in  them  a  desire  to  train  as  soldiers  in  the 
organisations  which  were  ever\'where  being  formed. 
He  was  unwise  enough  to  say  that  my  consin,  from 
whom  he  had  heard,  sent  his  love,  and  was  ^ad  I 
waK  ont  of  oar  disloyal  aod  uueaay  ooontry. 

There  wa*  no  help  for  it,  and  thus  it  ehaneed  that 
not  until  Septemlier  did  I  see  the  red  brick  houses  of 
my  native  city.  Late  news  I  had  almost  none,  for 
none  reached  me,  and  T  was  become  wild  with  desire 
to  learn  what  the  summer  months  had  brought  forth. 
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On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  at  seveo  in 
the  morning^,  I  saw  my  Jack  in  a  boat  come  out  to 
meet  me  as  we  came  to  anchor  io  the  stream.  He 
looked  brown  and  handsome,  reddening  with  joy  as 
he  made  me  weloome.  All  were  well,  be  said.  I  did 
not  ash  for  Dartheo. 

My  father  was  on  the  slip,  and  told  me  that  bnsinesa 
might  wait  until  the  evening.  My  aunt  had  not  been 
well,  and  would  see  me  at  once.  This  really  was  all, 
and  I  might  have  been  any  one  but  bis  son  for  what 
there  was  in  bis  mode  of  meeting  me.  I  walked  with 
Jack  to  my  Aunt  Qainor's,  where  he  left  me.  I  wae 
[deased  to  see  the  dear  lady  at  her  breakfast,  in  a  whit« 
gown  with  frills  and  a  lace  tucker,  with  a  queen's 
nightcap  such  as  Lady  Washington  wore  when  I  first 
saw  her.  Mistress  Wynne  looked  a  great  figure  in 
white,  and  fell  on  my  ueck  and  kissed  me ;  and  I  must 
sit  down,  and  here  were  coffee  and  hot  girdle-cakes 
and  blneberriefl,  and  what  not.  Did  I  like  Jamaica  t 
And  had  I  fetched  some  fansf  She  must  have  her 
choice ;  and  mm,  she  hoped,  I  had  not  forgot.  How 
well  I  looked,  and  my  eyes  were  bluer  than  ever ! 
Was  it  the  sea  had  got  into  themf  and  so  on. 

I  asked  about  the  Congress,  and  she  was  off  in  a 
moment.  Mr.  John  Adams  had  been  to  see  her,  and 
that  cat,  Bessy  Fei^son,  had  been  mde  to  him.  An 
ill-dressed  man,  bat  clear  of  bead  and  very  positive ; 
and  the  members  from  Vii^inia  she  liked  better. 
Mr.  Peyton  Randolph  had  called ;  and  I  wonld  like 
Mr.  Pendleton;  he  had  most  delightful  manners. 
Mr.  Livingston  bad  been  good  enough  to  remember 
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me,  and  had  asked  for  me.  He  thought  we  mnit 
•oon  choose  a  general,  and  Mr.  Washington  had  been 
talked  of. 

"  Has  it  come  to  that  f "  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  all  the  North  is  ap,  and  Gage  has  more 
troops  and  is  at  work  intrenching  himself,  he  who  was 
to  aettle  us  with  three  regiments.  Mrs.  Chew  was 
here,  and  behaved  like  the  lady  she  is.  But  they  are 
all  in  a  nice  mess,  Master  Hugh,  and  know  not  what 
to  do.  I  hate  these  moderates.  Mr.  Washington  11 
a  man  as  big  as  your  father,  and  better  builded.  I 
like  him,  although  he  says  little  and  did  not  so  much 
as  smile  at  Bessy  Ferguson's  nonsense.  And  Dar- 
thea— yon  do  not  ask  about  Darthea.  She  is  pl»y> 
i&g  the  mischief  with  Jack  and  her  ca^itain.  She 
will  not  let  me  talk  about  him.  He  is  in  Boston  with 
Hr.  Gage,  I  hear.  Why  dont  you  teQ  me  about 
yoaraelf  t" 

"How  could  I,  Aunt  Gainort  Tbon—'  and  I 
laughed. 

Then  she  became  grave.  "  You  will  have  to  deelara 
yotmelf  and  take  xides ;  and  how  can  I  counsel  70a 
to  reaist  your  father  f  You  must  think  it  over  sod 
taJk  to  Mr.  Wilwn.  He  is  of  the  Oongreaa.  Poor 
Mr.  WetberiU  the  Meeting  has  a  mind  to  bounce, 
and  be  takes  it  bard.  Come  back  at  eleren,  and 
we  will  go  to  Chestnut  street,  where  they  meet, 
and  see  the  gentlemen  go  into  the  Caipenten^  HalL 
I  oame  to  town  on  purpoae.  And  now  go ;  I  mnft 
dzew." 

At  half-past  ten— my  aunt  T«7  splendid— mdrof* 
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down  Second  street  and  ap  ClieBtnat,  where  wu  a 
great  crowd  come  to  look  on.  Dr.  Roah,  seeing  my 
aont/B  chariot,  got  in  at  Seeond  street,  and,  being  one 
of  the  members,  enabled  us  to  get  near  to  Carpenters' 
Alley,  where  at  the  far  end,  back  from  the  street,  ia 
the  old  biulding  in  which  the  Congress  was  to  be  held. 
Jack  met  ns  here,  and  got  np  beside  the  coachman. 
I  think  none  had  a  better  view  than  we.  Andrew 
Allen  came  to  speak  to  us,  and  then  Mr.  Galloway, 
not  yet  seared  by  the  extreme  measures  of  which  few 
as  yet  dreamed,  and  which  by  and  by  drove  these  and 
many  other  gentlemen  into  open  declarations  for  the 

I  saw  James  Pemberton  looking  on  sadly,  and 
near  him  other  Friends  with  sonr  aspects.  Here  and 
there  militia  nnif  orms  were  seen  amid  the  dull  grays, 
the  smocks  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  sober 
suits  of  tradesmen,  all  come  to  see. 

"  The  Bev.  Dr.  Dnch4  passed  us,"  says  Jack,  whom 
now  I  quote,  "in  a  fine  wig  and  black  silk  small- 
dothes.  He  was  to  make  this  day  the  famous  prayer 
which  so  moved  Mr.  Adams."  And  later,  I  may 
add,  he  went  over  to  the  other  side.  "  Soon  others 
came.  Some  we  knew  not,  but  the  great  Dr.  Rash 
pointed  oat  snch  ae  were  of  his  acquaintance. 

"'There,'  he  siud,  'is  Carter  Braxton.  He  tells 
me  be  does  not  like  the  New  England  men— either 
their  religion  or  their  manners;  and  I  like  them 
both.'  The  doctor  was  cynical,  I  thought,  bat  very 
interesting.  I  set  down  bat  little  of  what  be  said 
or  I  saw  J  for  most  of  it  I  forget. 
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'"There  is  the  great  Virginia  orator,  Mr.  Patriek 
Henry,'  said  the  doctor.  He  was  in  simple  dreas, 
and  looked  up  at  us  curiously  as  he  went  by  witti 
Pendleton  and  Mr.  Carroll.  '  He  has  a  great  eatato 
—  Mr.  Carroll,'  said  the  doctor.  '  I  wonder  he  will 
risk  it.'  He  was  dre»t«H]  in  brown  silk  breeches,  with 
a  yellow  figured  waistc-oat,  and,  like  many  of  them, 
wore  his  HWonL  Mr.  Franklin  was  not  yet  oome 
home,  and  some  were  late. 

"  Presently  the  doctor  caUed,  and  a  man  in  the 
military  dress  of  the  Virginia  militia  turned  toward 
us.  'Colonel  Washington,'  said  our  doctor,  'will 
permit  me  to  present  him  to  a  lady,  a  great  M«Qd 
of  liberty.     Mistress  Wynne,  Colonel  Washington.' 

" '  I  have  already  had  the  hononr,'  be  said,  taking 
off  his  hat— a  scrolled  beaver, 

" '  He  is  onr  best  soldier,  and  we  are  f  ortooate  thM 
be  is  with  us,'  said  the  doctor,  as  the  colonel  moved 
away." 

The  doctor  changed  bif  mind  later,  and  helped,  I 
fear,  to  make  the  trouble  which  came  near  to  00>t- 
ing  Conway  his  life.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
adiiiir^^r  ui  titu*  uku,  aud  ae  the  \irKiuia  colonel 
moved  like  S:tiil  u'tKivc  the  crowd,  uii  erect,  well-pro- 
portione<l  figure,  he  looked  taller  ihnu  he  really 
wss,  but,  Hs  my  aunt  had  said,  was  not  of  the  big- 
ness  of  my  father. 

"  He  has  a  good  nose."  said  my  Aunt  Oainor,  pai^ 
haps  conscious  of  her  own  possessions  in  the  wsj 
of  a  nasal  organ,  and  liking  to  see  it  as  notable  in 
another;  "  bat  how  sedate  he  is  I     I  find  Mr.  Peyton 
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BADdolph  more  ^p^eable,  and  there  is  Mr.  Robert 
MorriB  and  John  Dickinson." 

Th«n  John  Adams  went  by,  deep  in  talk  with 
Soger  Sherman,  whom  I  thought  shabbily  dressed ; 
and  behind  them  Robert  Livingston,  whom  my 
aont  knew.  Thos  it  was,  as  I  am  glad  to  remem- 
ber, that  I  beheld  these  men  who  were  to  be  the 
makers  of  an  empire.  Perhaps  no  wiser  group  of 
people  ever  met  for  a  greater  fate,  and  anrely  the 
hand  of  Ood  was  seen  in  the  matter;  for  what 
other  colony— Canada,  for  example,— had  snch  men 
to  showT  There,  maanwbile,  was  England,  with  its 
great  nobles  and  free  commons  and  a  splendid  story 
of  hard- won  freedom,  driving  madly  on  its  way  of 
folly  and  defeat. 

Of  what  went  on  within  the  hall  we  heard  little. 
A  declaration  of  rights  was  set  forth,  committees  of 
correspondence  appointed,  and  addressesissued  to  the 
king  and  people  of  Oreat  Britain.  Congress  broke 
np,  and  the  winter  went  by ;  Gage  was  superseded 
by  Sir  William  Howe ;  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  were 
sent  out,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  ordered  to 
America  to  aid   the  purposes  of  the  king. 

The  cold  season  was  soon  upon  us,  and  the  event- 
ful year  of  '75  came  in  with  a  great  fall  of  anow,  bat 
with  no  great  change  For  me  and  those  I  loved.  A 
sullen  rage  possessed  the  colonies,  and  especially  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  Regulation  Acts  were  qnietly 
disregarded.  No  counsellors  or  jurymen  would  serve 
imder  the  king's  commission.  The  old  muskets  of 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  were  taken  from  the 
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corners  uid  pat  in  order.  Men  drilled,  and  wonUD 
cast  bullets. 

F&iliog  to  cormpt  Samnel  Adftms  and  Hanco^ 
Qage  resolved  to  arrest  them  at  Concord  and  to  seiaB 
on  the  stores  of  powrler  and  hall.  "  The  beads  of  tzai- 
tors  will  soon  decorate  Temple  Bar,"  said  a  London 
gazette;  and  so  the  march  of  events  vent  on.  In 
the  early  xpring  Dr.  Fraukliu  came  home  in  despair 
of  accommodation ;  he  saw  nothing  now  to  do  but  to 
fight,  and  this  he  told  us  plainly.  Ilis  very  words 
were  in  my  mind  on  the  night  of  April  23d  of  this 
year  of  '75,  as  I  was  slowly  and  thoughtfully  walk- 
itip  over  the  bridge  where  Walnut  enisaed  the  Dock 
Creek,  and  where  I  stayed  for  a  moment  to  strike  flint 
iind  steel  in  order  to  light  my  pipe.  Of  a  sudden  I 
htanl  a  dull  but  increasing  noise  to  north, and  then 
the  strong  voice  of  the  bell  in  the  state-house.  It  wm 
not  ringing  for  fire.  Somewhat  puzzled,  I  walked 
swiftly  to  Second  street,  where  were  men  and  wo- 
mt-n  in  groups.  I  stopped  a  man  and  asked  what 
had  chanced.  lie  said,  "A  battle!  a  battle!  and 
General  Gage  killed."  Couriers  had  reached  tb« 
oofTee- houses,  but  no  one  on^the  strwt  seemed  to 
hnve  mnn-  than  thin  vague  information ;  all  msn 
piiug  toward  Chestnut  street,  where  a  meeting  waa 
to  be  held,  as  I  learned,  and  perha|)s  fulltv  nem 
given  out. 

I  pushed  on,  still  hearing  the  brazen  eJamonr  of  the 
bell.  As  I  crossed  High  street  I  came  upon  Jama* 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Graydon.  They  stopped  me  to  tell 
of  the  great  tidings  jost  come  by  Bwift  po«t-ridcn 
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of  the  fight  at  LexiDgton.  After  giving  me  the  fall 
details,  Wilson  left  us.  Said  Gra^don,  very  serious : 
"  Mr.  Wynne,  how  long  are  you  to  he  in  deciding  t 
Come  and  join  Mr.  Cadwalader's  troop.  Few  of  as 
ride  as  well  as  you." 

I  said  I  had  been  thinking. 

"  Oh,  confound  your  thinkings  I  It  is  action  now. 
Let  the  bigwigs  thiok." 

I  could  not  tell  a  man  I  then  knew  but  sHghUy 
how  inunenae  was  my  reluctance  to  make  this  com- 
plete break  with  the  creed  of  my  father,  and  to  abso- 
lutely disobey  him,  as  I  knew  I  most  do  if  I  followed 
my  inclinations ;  nor  did  I  incline  to  speak  of  such 
other  difficulties  as  still  kept  me  undecided.  I  said 
at  last  that  if  I  took  up  arms  it  would  be  with  Mac- 
pherson  or  Cowperthwaite^s  Quakers. 

"  Why  not! "  he  said.  "  But,  by  George !  man,  do 
something !  There  are,  I  hear,  many  Friends  among 
the  Cowperthwaite  Blues.  Do  they  give  orders  with 
'  thou '  and  '  thee,'  I  wonder  t " 

I  laughed,  and  hurried  away.  The  town  was  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  vast  excitement,  women  in  tears, 
and  men  stopping  even  those  they  did  not  know  to  ask 
for  news.  I  ran  all  the  way  to  my  aunt's,  eager  to 
tell  it  In  the  hall  I  stood  a  minute  to  get  my  breath, 
and  reflect.  I  knew  fnll  well,  as  I  recognised  vari- 
<iu&  voices,  that  my  intelligence  would  mean  tears 
for  some,  and  joy  for  others. 

My  long-taught  Quaker  self-control  often  served 
me  as  well  as  the  practised  calm  I  observed  to  be  the 
expression  assumed  by  the  best-bred  officers  of  the 
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army  on  occaaons  that  caused  visible  emotioD  in 
others.  I  went  in  ({uietly,  seeing  a  well-amiued  party 
of  dames  and  ymitiger  folk,  with,  over  against  the 
chimneypie4-e,  the  great  Benjamin  Franklin,  now  in 
the  full  prime  of  varied  ua-fulnc-w,  a  benevolent  (ace, 
and  above  it  the  great  dome  of  head,  which  had  to  me 
even  then  a  certain  grandenr.  He  was  talking  eagerly 
with  Mistress  Wynne— two  xtrikiug  fignraa. 

Mr.  Galloway  was  in  chat  with  his  kinsman,  BCr. 
Chew.  The  younger  women,  in  a  group,  wen?  mak- 
ing themselves  meri^'  with  my  friend  Jack,  who  wsi 
a  bit  awkward  in  a  fine  suit  I  had  plagued  him  into 
buying.  And  what  a  beantj*  he  was,  OB  he  stood, 
half  pleased  with  the  teasing,  blushing  now  and  then, 
and  fencing  prettily  in  talk,  as  I  knew  by  the  laogfa- 
ter !  At  the  tables  the  elder  women  were  gambling, 
and  int«nt  on  tlieir  little  gains  and  losses,  while  the 
vast  play  of  a  nobler  game  was  going  on  in  th* 
greater  world  of  men. 

To  my  surprise,  I  saw  among  the  gnesta  an  E!ng- 
lish  lieutenant.  I  say  "  to  my  surprise,"  for  the  other 
offlcers  bad  gone  of  their  ovra  a<>cord.  or  bad  been 
ordered  to  leave  by  the  Committee  of  Safety.  This 
line,  and  another,  were,  as  I  learned  afterward,  on 
their  way  through  the  town  to  join  Qenersl  Gage. 
There  was  evidently  somf  dispute  as  to  the  cards. 
1  heard  high-pit^-hed  voices,  and  "  spadille."  "  baato," 
"matador"— all  the  qneer  words  of  quadrille,  their 
favoured  game. 

The  lieutenant  was  bending  over  Mrs.  Fergoaos*! 
chair.     He  was  a  fellow  I  had  seen  before  and  never 
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liked,  a  Tn^^-featared  maji,  too  fat  for  hU  yetas, 
whioli  may  have  been  some  twenty-eight.  He  played 
the  beet  hand  of  all  of  them,  and,  as  my  aunt  de- 
clared, that  was  quite  enough ;  for  the  rest  she  could 
keep  auy  man  in  order.  I  held  back  in  the  gloom 
of  the  hall,  looking  at  their  busy  gaiety,  and  wonder- 
ing what  they  would  say  to  my  news. 

As  I  went  in  I  heard  WoodviUe,  the  Itentenant,  say, 
"The  king— play  the  king,  Mrs.  Ferguson.' 

"  No  advioe ! "  cried  Mrs.  Galloway, 

"  But  I  am  betting,"  said  he.  "  The  king  forever  1 
We  have  won,  madam.  The  king  is  always  in  luck." 

I  could  not  resist  saying, "  The  king  has  lost,  ladies." 

Hy  aunt  turned,  and  knew  I  meant  something.  I 
suppose  my  face  may  have  been  more  grave  than  my 
words.     "  What  is  it,  Hugh  t " 

"  I  have  strange  news,  Annt  Oainor." 

"  News  t  and  what  t "  As  she  spoke  the  talk  oeaaed, 
and  every  one  looked  up. 

"  There  has  been  a  flght  at  Lexington.  Major  Pit- 
caim  is  beat,  and  my  Lord  Percy.  The  farmers  were 
all  up  to  hinder  them  as  they  were  on  their  way  to 
seize  our  powder,  and  to  take  Mr.  Hancock.  The 
king  has  lost  some  three  hundred  men,  and  we  under 
a  hnndred." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  said  Mr.  Qalloway.  "  But  it 
cannot  be  true." 

A  pause  came  after,  as  I  said  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it 

Dr.  Franklin  aaked  if  I  was  sure.  I  said,  "  Yes ; 
I  have  it  of  James  Wilson,  and  the  town  is  already 
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in  an  uproar  over  it"  The  great  philosopher  re- 
mained deep  in  thought  a  moment,  while  the  women 
Aut  or  stood  in  fear,  or  whispering  excitement.  At 
liiiit  be  said  he  must  go,  and  that  it  was  the  begiuuing 
of  war,  and  welcome  too.  Then  he  bowed  gravely 
and  went  out  As  he  left  the  stillness  which  had 
prevailed  for  a  time  was  broken. 

A  dozen  questions  fell  on  mc  from  all  sides.  I 
could  only  repeat  my  stor}*,  as  Ja^-k  went  by  me  to 
go  out  and  hear,  if  possible,  more  of  the  news  than  I 
had  to  teU. 

At  last  Mr.  Chew  said  thoughtfully, "  If  it  be  true, 
it  is  a  sad  business  -,  but  really,  how  can  it  be,  Hugh  1 
How  could  a  lot  of  farmers,  without  good  arms  aad 
disciphne,  put  to  rout  a  body  of  trained  men,  well 
armed  T" 

"  I  think,"  said  Galloway,  "  we  shall  have  quite 
another  version  to-morrow.  How  does  it  strike  you, 
Mr.  WoodriUe!" 

"Oh,  quite  absurd,"  said  the  officer.  "You  may 
reassure  yourselves,  ladies ;  such  a  loss,  too,  would  be 
incredible,  even  in  regular  war.  I  think  we  may  go 
on  with  our  game,  Mrs.  Ferguson."  He  was  very 
pompous,  but  none  seemed  inclined  to  take  bis  adviee. 

"  And  yet  I  don't  like  it"  «ud  a  lady  of  the  Tory 
side. 

"  And  I  do,"  said  Mistress  Wjune.  "  It  is  as  good 
news  as  I  have  heard  this  many  a  day.^ 

"  It  is  nonsense ! "  said  the  officer ;  "  sheer  non- 
sense !  You  have  strange  notions,  madam,  as  to 
what  if  good  news.    It  is  only  another  rebel  ti&" 
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"I  think  not,"  said  I,  venturing  to  add  that  men 
who  conld  kill  Bquirrels  would  rarely  miss  a  man, 
and  that  many  of  the  older  farmers  had  fought  In- 
dians and  French,  and  had,  I  euspected,  picked  off 
the  officers. 

"  How  horrid ! "  said  Darthea. 

Had  a  stray  bullet  found  my  cousiu  I  ahonld  not 
have  grieved  profoundly. 

"  Ton  see  where  all  your  nentrality  and  loyalty 
have  brought  you,"  said  Mistresa  Wynne.  "  I  wish 
King  Qeorge  were  with  Mr.  Qage ;  he  might  learn 
wisdom.    T  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  good  end." 

"  May  I  remind  you,"  said  Woodville,  very  red  in 
the  face,  "that  I  am  his  Majesty's  officer!" 

"  No,  you  may  not  remind  me.  A  fig  for  his  Mig- 
esty  I "  med  my  annt,  now  in  one  of  her  taDtmmB. 

"  Shame  I "  cried  Mrs.  Ferguson,  rising,  as  did  the 
rest,  some  in  tears  and  some  saying  Mra.  Fergoson 
was  right,  or  the  Lord  knows  what— not  at  all  a 
pleasant  scene;  the  men  very  silent,  or  vexed,  or 
tronbled. 

My  Aunt  Gainor,  as  they  filed  out,  made  them 
each  her  finest  oortsey.  Darthea  stood  still,  looking 
grave  enoagh.  Mr.  Woodville,  the  lieutenant,  lin< 
gered,  made  his  adieus  very  decently,  and  went  out, 
I  showing  him  the  way.  On  the  step  he  said :  "  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  women ;  but  I  have  beard  that 
in  Mistress  Wynne's  house,  to  which,  as  an  officer 
of  his  Majesty,  I  cannot  submit" 

"  Well  t "  I  said ;  and  my  abominable  pnpeiraty 
to  grin  got  the  better  of  me. 
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"  Toa  seem  unuMd,  gtr,"  be  aaid. 

I  was  by  do  means  uniued. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  respoDKible  "  be  added.  "  Min 
Wynne  might  have  better  manoen,  and  her  nephew 
more  couru^.  However,  I  have  said  what  ongbt  tu 
be  enough  witli  English  gentlemen.   Qood-eveDiog." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  give  thee  a  good  bonest 
thrashing,"  said  I. 

"  1  dare  say.  You  are  big  enough.  Master  Qtuker ; 
bat  I  presume  that  about  the  weapontt  common  among 
men  of  honour  you  know  as  much  as  I  know  «f 
making  horseshoes." 

I  was  now  cool  enough  and  angry  enough  to  have 
lulled  him.  "  Thy  friend  can  find  me  here,"  Mid  L 
"  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  thee." 

With  this  he  went  away,  and  1  stood  looking  attar 
his  stumpy  figure.  I  was  again  in  a  broil,  not  of  my 
making )  just  a  bit  of  ill  luck,  for  here  was  a  nice 
business.  I  weut  in,  and  was  caught  on  my  way 
upstAirs  by  my  Aunt  Qatnor,  who  called  me  into 
the  sittinp-ronm. 

Still  t(>o  fiirioiiK  to  be  prudent,  she  broke  oat  be- 
fore DiuDicii.  "  Inwdent  idiots !  I  hope  I  made  Mr. 
Ualloway  utid'TKlutiil.  and  the  n-t!t  of  them  too!  I 
tnittt  Bessy  Fi-rLiismi  will  iit-vcr  darken  my  doon 
atrnin ! "  She  wnlkiil  n)>  and  ilnwii,  and  at  last  up- 
set a  big  mandarin,  who  uame  head  down  on  tit* 
hearth. 

"  I  wish  he  were  Mr.  Oage  I  "  said  my  aunt,  oon- 
t«m plating  the  fragments. 

"  1  dar«  say  he  was  a  Tory,"  says  Dartbe*,  wbo 
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feared  no  one.  "  And  I  am  a  Tory  too,  Hin  Wynne, 
I  would  have  yon  to  know." 

"  I  dare  say,"  aaid  my  aant ;  "  it  does  nt  matter 
much  what  you  tUnk,  or  what  yon  are.  Ton  had 
some  words  with  that  stupid  man,  sir;  I  saw  yon.  He 
looked  as  if  be  did  not  like  it  Ob,  1  beard  you,  too." 

I  vainly  shook  my  head  at  her. 

"  Are  yoa  two  going  to  fight  f  I  am  not  sorry ! 
I  wish  I  oonld  have  that  cat  Ferguson  out." 

"  I  hope— oh — I  am  sure,  Mr.  Wynne,  it  cannot  be. 
How  dreadful ! "  said  Darthea. 

"  Nonsense !  "  cried  my  aunt.  "  A  man  cannot 
stand  everything  like  a  woman." 

I  said  plainly,  seeing  how  vain  my  annt  had  made 
concealment,  that  there  had  been  some  words,  but 
that  I  trusted  no  harm  would  come  of  it. 

'•  But  there  will !  there  will ! "  said  Miss  Peoiston. 

"  Mercy  upon  us ! "  cried  my  aunt ;  for  here  was 
Darthea  on  the  floor,  and  burnt  feathers  and  vinegar 
at  hand,  servants  mnning  about,  my  aunt  orderiug 
"  Cut  her  stay^strings ! "  as  I  was  turned  out,  hearing 
my  aunt  declare,  "  I  do  believe  she  is  in  love  with  all 
the  men.  Is  it  yoa  or  the  captain  f  What  a  shame- 
lesa  monkey  to  tumble  all  of  a  heap  that  way !  It  is 
hardly  decent.  Do  go  away,  yoa  goose !  T  is  a  way 
she  has     Did  never  yoa  see  a  woman  faint  T" 

I  never  did,  and  I  was  scared  faint  myself.  What 
between  Darthea's  fainting  spell,  and  this  quarrel  nut 
of  my  seeking,  I  was  uncomfortable  enough.  I  had 
no  one  bat  Jack  to  appeal  to ;  and  here  was  a  pair 
of  Quaker  lads,  jost  over  twenty-two,  in  a  proper 
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scrape.  I  had  not  the  least  inteDtion  of  getting  out 
of  it,  save  iii  utie  way.  The  itueer  at  uty  aunt  wu 
more  than  I  could  endure.  What  my  father  would 
think  was  another  matter. 

Mr.  Wilson  used  to  say :  "  When  you  are  in  difflfinl- 
ties  dispose  of  the  worst  first ;"  and  so  I  resolved,  as  I 
must  fight  the  man,  and  that  was  the  imminent  matter, 
to  set  aside  all  thought  of  my  parent,  until  I  was  done 
with  Mr.  Wood^-ille.  Jack  I  took  for  granted,  and 
so  left  a  note  with  the  servant  asking  my  opponent'i 
friend  to  call  on  Jack  at  an  hour  when  he  was  Uka 
to  be  alone.  Before  I  could  leave  to  warn  him  of 
what  was  on  hand  my  aunt  came  to  me. 

"  I  sent  that  girl  home  in  the  chaise.  It  was  her 
fear  lest  some  one  may  be  hurt,  but  she  really  haa 
no  f  zcuse.  She  talked  <juite  wild  as  she  came  to — 
I  mean  of  you  and  vVrthnr  Wynne— just  mere  babhle. 
And,  0  Hugh !  I  am  a  drivelling  old  maid,  and  have 
taught  you  all  manner  of  nonsense,  and  now  I  have 
got  you  into  trouble.  Don't  let  him  kill  yon,  Hn^ 
Cannot  it  l>e  Btoppinl  T  I  t'>ld  Darthea  to  hold  bcr 
tongue,  and  I  am  so  miserable,  Hugh ;  and  whan  I 
tliink  of  your  dead  mother,  and  all  I  promised,  what 
shall  I  do  T  "  And  the  kind  old  lady  penitently  wept 
i>ver  me,  as  if  I  were  run  through  already. 

I  felt,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  embarrassment  and 
doubt  a  young  man  feels  when  about  to  proteat  bj 
a  single  act  against  the  creed  of  condaot  vhiob  be 
lias  been  taught  to  follow  since  he  could  remembtr. 
I  smiled,  too,  as  I  reoalled  our  first  school  doe),  and 
liuw  Jack  and  I  ran  away. 
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My  annt,  seeing  there  was  Dotfaing  more  to  be 
done,  &nd  having  said  qnite  enough,  retired,  1  am 
Hure  to  pray  for  me,  and  for  herself  aa  the  main  cause 
of  my  coming  risk.  She  woold  have  liked  to  Bee  me 
well  oat  of  the  affair,  but  I  do  believe  would  not  have 
had  me  excuse  myself  to  my  lieutenant,  let  what 
might  occur.  Indeed,  she  did  her  best  to  keep  Miss 
Dartbea  from  betraying  what,  but  for  my  aunt's  rash 
outburst,  would  not  have  gone  beyond  those  imme- 
diately concerned. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  found  Jack 
writing  in  his  father's  house.  I  must  have  looked 
gnve,  for  he  rose  quickly  aud,  coming  to  meet  me, 
set  a  hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders— a  way  be  bad, 
but  only  with  me. 

"  What  is  it  t "  be  said ;  "  not  the  news  t " 

"  No."  In  fact,  it  had  clean  gone  out  of  my  mind. 
"I  have  had  trouble  with  Mr.  Woodville,  aud  now 
I  most  fight  him."  And  on  this  I  related  the  whole 
adventnre.  Jack  listening  intently. 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  an  older  man  than  I,  Hugh. 
These  affairs  may  often  be  mended,  I  learn,  without 
coming  to  violence."  He  seemed  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  reddened,  hesitating  a»  he  spoke,  so  that,  stupidly 
not  comprehending  him  as  I  should  have  done,  I  said 
hastily  that  the  man  had  iusult«d  my  aunt,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  way  out  of  it,  bnt  that  I  oonld 
try  to  get  some  one  else,  if  to  act  as  my  friend  was 
Bot  to  his  taste. 

"  At  this  time,"  he  writes,  "  when  Hugh  came  eo 
near  to  hurting  me,  I  was  really  going  through  iu 
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my  mind  what  he  had  already  disposed  of  in  his.  At 
Pike's  we  heard  of  nothing  bat  dnels.  I  had  long 
been  F^ke'fl  pupil.  The  duel  had  come  to  teem  to  qk, 
I  fear,  the  oatoral  aiid  inevitable  ending  of  a  quar- 
rel Sach  waH  the  belief  of  my  good  friend  Histresii 
Wynne's  Het,  aud  of  the  officers  whose  opinions  an  to 
social  matt^re  we  had  learned  to  regard  as  flnaL 

"And  yet  the  absurdity  of  two  Quaker  lads  no 
trapped  struck  me  as  it  did  not  Hugh.  The  man 
must  surely  have  thought  htm  older  than  he  was,  but 
HO  did  most  I  feared  that  I  should  not  do  my  friend 
justice ;  and  then  I  Uionght  of  dear  Hiatrem  Qatnor, 
whom  I  now  loved,  and  for  whom  to  lose  Hugh 
would  be  as  death  in  life ;  and  so,  qnickly  tnming  it 
over  for  one  mad  moment,  I  wondered  if  I  coold 
not  someway  get  this  quarrel  on  to  my  own  shoul- 
ders. When  I  answered  Hugh  I  must  have  made  him 
misnnderstand  me,  or  so  I  think  from  what  he  said. 
When  he  exclaime<i  he  could  get  some  one  else,  I 
made  haste  to  put  myself  right.  We  had  little  time, 
however,  to  discuss  the  matter,  for  at  this  moment 
came  a  Captain  Le  Clere  with  Hugh's  note. 

"Hugh  was  now  in  one  of  his  quiet,  smiling 
moods,  when  from  his  fane  you  would  have  said 
there  was  some  jest  or  wager  in  question,  and  from 
his  talk,  which  had  a  kind  of  intensity  of  distinct 
articulation,  that  it  was,  »« I  thought  it.  most  serious. 
He  was  coldly  civil  to  Mr.  Le  Clcrc.  and  to  me  apart 
said,  '  Hmall  swords,  and  the  governor's  woods  by 
th«  spring,'  as  if  he  were  arranging  a  quite  f 
and  •ffvry'day  aSiir. 
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"  I  frankly  declared  that  I  was  new  to  an  office  of 
this  kind,  and  mofit  troBt  to  Mr.  Le  Clere's  honour 
and  courtesy.  He  seemed  pleased  at  this,  and  thoaght 
a  pity  of  BO  young  a  man  to  have  saoh  a  difficulty, 
expressing  his  hopes  of  accommodation,  which  I 
knew  Hugh  too  well  to  think  possible. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  arranged  tiie  needed  prelimi- 
naries, and  Mr.  Le  Clere  had  gone,  I  went  to  borrow 
small  Bwords  of  Pike,  arranging  to  come  for  them 
after  dark.  Duels  were  common  enough  even  in  oar 
Quaker  town,  especially  among  gentlemen  at  his 
Majesty's  service.  Although  illegal,  so  strongly  was 
it  felt  that  for  certain  ofFences  there  was  no  other 
remedy  possible,  that  it  was  difficult  to  eaioape  the 
reeort  to  weapons  if  those  involved  were  of  what  we 
who  are  of  it  like  to  call  the  better  class. 

"At  daybreak  Hngh  and  I  were  waiting  in  the 
woods  where— near  to  what  Mr.  Penn  meant  as  a 
pabhc  square^  a  little  east  of  Sohuylkill-Eightii 
street— was  an  open  space,  once  a  clearing,  but  now 
disused,  and  much  ovei^frown.  We  were  first  on  the 
ground,  and  I  took  occasion  to  tell  Hugh  of  Pike's 
counsels— for  he  had  at  once  guessed  what  we  were 
about— to  watch  his  opponent's  eyes,  and  the  like, 
Hugh,  who  was  merry,  and  had  put  aside  such 
thoughts  of  the  future  as  were  troubling  me,  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  mouth  a  man  should  watch, 
which  I  think  is  the  better  opinion.  I  said,  of  course, 
nothing  of  what  Pike  told  me  as  to  Mr.  Woodvillc 
being  a  firet^rate  player,  and  only  advised  my  frieud 
to  be  cautious. 
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"Ur.  Woodville,  who  came  with  Le  Clere  and 
a  BurgeoD,  was  a  short  lump  of  a  man,  and  an 
odd  coatrast  to  hU  friend,  who  was  lonir  und  lank. 
The  pair  of  them  looked  like  Don  Qnix<>ti-  and  hia 
Bquire.  The  short  man  I  full  quit«  cnulident  Hogh 
cuold  handle,  and  was  sorprised,  Kv^ing  bis  boitd, 
that  Tike  should  have  declared  him  a  good  bUde. 
Mr.  Le  Clere  was  very  civil,  and  I  followed  hia  di- 
rectionit,  knowing,  as  1  have  said,  bat  little  of  Boeb 
affairs. 

"  Our  men  being  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  ready, 
Mr.  Le  Clere  and  I  drew  away  boum  twenty  feet 
Then,  to  my  surprise,  the  lean  officer  said  to  dm^ 
'  ilr.  Warder,  ahaU  I  have  the  honour  to  amose  yoo 
with  a  turn  f  Here  are  our  own  swords  of  a  length, 
as  you  Bee.' 

"  I  was  anything  rather  than  amused.  I  had  heard 
of  tliis  foolish  English  custom  of  the  friends  alao  en- 
fTi^ng.  I  knew  that  it  wan  uMual  to  make  the  otf*>r, 
and  that  it  was  not  needful  to  accept ;  but  now,  aa  I 
saw  my  Hngb  standing  rt-ody  with  his  sword  npoo 
the  groond,  I  began  to  xliake  all  over,  and  to  ookmr. 
Such  hath  always  Im-ch  my  habit  when  in  danger, 
even  from  my  btiyhood.  It  is  not  becaose  I  am 
afraid.  Yet,  as  it  xit-ins  to  another  like  fear,  to  feel 
it  sets  me  in  a  cold  mgr,  and  has  many  timea,  aa  on 
this  occasion,  led  me  into  extremes  of  rashnsM. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Le  Clere  saw  my  condition,  aod 
unhappily  let  loose  uu  his  face  a  faint  smile.  'At 
your  M!r%'ictf,'  I  raid,  itnd  caKt  off  my  coat. 

" '  It  is  not  unoeiuiury,  sir,'  Ui!  nplied,  a  bit  ai 
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to  enga^  ft  fellow  like  me,  who  shook  and  bloahed, 
and  looked  to  be  aboat  seventeen. 

" '  We  are  losing  time,'  said  I,  in  a  fury,  not  over- 
sorry  to  be  thns  or  in  any  way  distracted  from  Hugh's 
peril.  In  troth,  I  need  have  had  small  fear  for  him. 
For  two  years  Hngh  and  I  had  fenced  almost  d^y, 
and  what  with  Pike  and  Arthur  Wynne,  knew  most 
of  the  tricks  of  the  small  sword. 

"The  next  moment  Le  Clere  eried,  'On  guard, 
gentlemen  1'  and  I  heard  the  click  of  the  blades 
as  they  met  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  was  soon 
aware  of  Le  Clere's  skill.  I  was,  however,  as  agile 
as  a  oat,  and  he  less  clever  with  his  legs  than  his 
arm.  Nor  do  I  think  he  desired  to  make  the  affair 
serious.  In  a  few  minutes— it  seemed  longer— I 
heard  an  oath,  and,  alarmed  for  Hugh,  cast  a  glance 
in  his  direction.  I  saw  his  foe  fall  back,  his  sword 
flying  some  feet  away.  My  indiscretion  gave  my 
man  his  chance.  Hia  blade  caught  in  my  rolled- 
up  sleeve,  beut,  and,  as  I  drove  my  own  through  his 
shoulder,  passed  dean  through  the  left  side  of  my 
neok.  With  a  great  jet  of  blood,  I  fell,  and  for  a 
little  knew  no  more." 

This  account  from  Jack's  journal  is  a  better  stat^- 
ment  of  this  sad  business  than  I  could  have  set  down. 
I  saw  with  horror  Jack  and  Le  Clere  salute,  and  then 
was  too  full  of  basinees  to  see  more,  until  I  had  dis- 
armed Mr.  WoodviUe,  badly  wounding  his  sword- 
hand,  a  rare  accident  And  here  was  my  Jack 
dead,  as  I  thought  I  think  I  can  never  foi^t 
that  soeoe ;  Mr.  Le  Clere,  gaunt  and  thin,  lifting  his 
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late  foe,  the  BtufpeoD  kneeling  and  btuy,  my  own 
man  hot  and  wrathful,  corsiog  like  mad,  and  wrwp- 
ping  hiB  hand  about  with  a  handkerchief,  clearly  in 
pain,  and  I  waiting  for  the  word  of  death  or  life. 

At  last  the  doctor  said,  "  It  is  bad— bad,  bnt  not 
fatal.  How  came  it,  Le  Cleret  Yon  told  me  that 
neither  yoa  nor  Mr.  Woodville  meant  anything 
serious." 

I  was  kneeling  by  Jack,  and  was  not  intended  t« 
hear  what  all  were  too  hot  and  excited  to  guard  l^ 
bated  breath. 

"  Damn  it,  doctor ! "  returned  Le  Clere.  "  It  is  no 
use  to  talk.  I  never  imagined  that  youngster  would 
take  me  at  my  word." 

"  You  will  be  in  hot  water  here,"  said  the  doobv. 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  get  away,  and  soon." 

"  And  we  shall  supply  amusement  to  every  mtm 
in  the  army,"  said  Woodville,  with  an  abondauM  of 
had  language.     "Qnakprs  indeed!" 

Jack's  eyes  opened,  and  he  said,  "Thon  art  not 
hnrt,  HnghT" 

"  No,  no ! "  I  answered,  and,  relieved  a  little,  tunMd 
to  Mr.  Le  Clere :  "  We  shall.  I  fear,  have  to  aak  thy 
chaise  of  thee.  We  came  afoot  I  will  send  it  back 
at  once." 

Le  Ctere  said,  "  Of  conrM ;  with  all  my  heart* 

"Thou  wilt  pardon  me,"  said  I.  "if  I  advise  the« 
to  accept  the  do<<tor's  advice,  and  get  away  with  aD 
speed.  I  should  he  sort^*  if  thou  wert  arrested.  The 
feeling  against  gentlemen  of  thy  proteanon  ia  nii- 
hi^>pily  strong  jost  now." 
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Le  Glere  looked  me  over  with  a  qniok  glance  of 
Bomething  like  cariosity,  and  said,  as  be  gave  his 
hand,  "Yon  axe  a  gallant  gentleman,  Mr. Wynne. 
Yon  will  permit  an  older  man  to  say  ao.  I  trost  we 
may  meet  again.  Are  all  Quakers  as  dever  at  sword- 
pUy!" 

I  said  a  civil  word,  seeing  Jack  smile  as  he  lay 
with  my  bloody  coat  under  his  head.  Then,  as  I  re- 
membered that  perhaps  Mr.  WoodvUle  might  not  be 
■atisfled,  I  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  am  at  thy 
service,  sir,  if  thou  art  not  contented  to  let  ns  be  quit 
of  this  matter." 

"  It  must  needs  rest  now,"  he  replied.  "  Damn 
your  tricks ! " 

"  Sir ! "  said  I. 

"  Holloa ! "  says  Le  Clere ;  "  this  wont  do.  Keep 
your  temper.  ITiis  way,  Mr.  Wynne."  And  he  drew 
me  aside. 

It  was  full  time ;  I  was  beginning  to  get  my  blood 
np,  and  was  in  a  rage. 

"  This  comes,"  he  said,  "  of  going  out  with  a  fellow 
that  has  risen  from  the  ranks.  Why  do  yom-  ladies 
receive  every  one  who  wears  a  red  coatT  Let  me 
help  you  with  your  friend.  I  am  most  sorry.  For 
my  share,  I  have  a  neat  reminder  in  the  shoulder 
Mr.  Warder  has  the  wrist  of  a  blacksmith  "—which 
was  true,  and  for  good  reason. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  of  the  wrath  and  incapacity 
of  poor  Jack's  father.  I  got  away  as  soon  as  Dr. 
Bush  arrived,  and,  promising  to  return  in  an  hour. 
Went  off  with  a  smile  from  my  Jack,  and  a  "Thank 
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God  t  Hagb,  that  it  was  not  thon  who  had  the  wont 
of  it" 

It  was  about  seven  as  I  knocked  at  my  wmt^ 
door,  and,  passing  tlie  black  page,  ran  upstain. 
My  aunt  was  in  the  breakfastrroom ;  she  came  to 
meet  me  in  a  morning  gown,  and  to  my  astonishmoit 
was  very  tranqoil,  bnt  with  eyea  that  looked  «mino«, 
and  far  more  red  than  common. 

"Sit  down,  sir.  I  want  to  hear  aboat  this  ridien- 
lons  bosinees." 

"  It  may  seem  so  to  thee,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  ^ad  if  it 
amnsee  thee." 

"8tnfT<  Talk  decent  English,  man  That  was 
like  ymir  father.     Is— are  you— is  any  one  hurtT" 

I  said  that  was  what  we  went  for,  and  so  told  ber 
the  whole  (wtrry  business. 

"  And  it  was  for  me,  sir !  "  she  cried ;  "  for  ma ! 
And  my  dear  brave  girl-boy!     Is  it  dangeronst" 

I  hoped  not  We  had  both  left  our  marks  on  the 
English  officers.  That  she  liked.  Then  she  was  ailent 
awhile. 

"  Here  is  come  a  note  from  the  kitten  Will  yon 
have  it  t  It  may  be  all  you  will  ever  get  of  her.  Bbs 
my%  she  has  held  her  tongue ;  I  can't— I  dont  believe 
her— and  asks  me  to  let  her  know  if  any  are  hart. 
1  will.  Does  she  suppose  g<>Dtlemen  go  out  jtut  to 
look  at  one  another  t     Ridiculous ! " 

I  spnke  at  last  of  my  father;  of  how  be  wonlA 
take  this  matter,  of  his  increasing  acerbity,  and  of 
my  own  unhappy  life,  where  I  found  nothing  to  re- 
place  my  mother'a  love.    Hy  last  disaster  and  poor 
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Jack's  wound  seemed  like  enoagb  to  widen  the  gap 
between  me  and  my  parent,  and  my  Aunt  Gainor 
was  troubled. 

"  You  must  be  first  to  tell  him,"  eaid  my  aunt  "  I 
think  he  will  say  but  little.  He  has  given  yon  up 
as  a  sheep  lost  in  the  darkness  of  iniquity,  and  too 
black  to  be  found  easily." 

I  begged  her  not  to  jest  I  was  sore  and  sick  at 
heart. 

"  Eat  your  breakfast,"  she  said,  "  and  get  it  over 
with  your  father." 

I  hurried  through  the  meal,  and  went  upstairs, 
U>  find  my  sleeve  full  of  blood,  although  no  harm 
had  been  done  but  what  was  easily  set  right  by  what 
Dr.  Rush  called  a  bit  of  diachylon  plaster.  (I  think 
I  spell  it  correctly.) 

As  I  went  by  Darthea's  home  I  cast  a  glance  up 
at  the  open  window,  and  saw  my  lady  looking  out. 
She  was  pate,  and  as  she  called  to  me  I  could  not 
hot  go  in,  tor,  indeed,  she  ran  herself  to  open  the 
door. 

"Come  in  I  Oh,  just  a  moment!  "she  cried.  "Tour 
aunt  has  written  me  a  note,  and  it  tells  me  almost 
nothing—  nothing." 

I  was  in  no  very  kindly  humour  with  Miss  Darthea. 
Since  onr  talk  about  my  cousin  she  had  been  very 
high  and  mighty,  and  would  have  little  to  say  to  mc 
except  unpleasant  things  about  the  angry  politics  of 
the  day.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  have  heard  she  had 
told  no  one  of  what  my  aunt's  rash  speech  had  let 
■lip.  I  had  better  have  held  my  own  tcmgue.  Darthea 
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wu  in  another  mood  to-day,  and  all  at  onoe  b 
quiet  and  dit^nified. 

"  I  gave  my  word,  Mr.  Wynne.  When  you  know 
me  better  you  will  learn  that  I  can  keep  it.  Is— is 
Mr.  Warder  much  hurt  T " 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;"  he  in  in  great  peril."  I  saw  how 
anxious  she  was,  and  was  vexed  enough  to  mat  to 
hurt  her. 

"  Oh,  yon  men !  you  men ! "  she  cried.  "  Will  be 
die,  do  you  think  t  Poor  boy ! "  She  sat  down  and 
began  to  cr}'.  "  He  must  not  die ;  why  did  yon  1«m1 
him  into  anch  wicked  trouble  t" 

It  was  vain  to  explain  how  little  I  had  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Did  she  love  Jack!  I  little  knew  in 
those  days  bow  tender  was  this  gentle  heart,  bow  it 
went  out,  tendril-like,  seeking  it  knew  not  what,  and 
was  tor  this  reason  ever  liable  to  say  too  mncb,  uid 
to  give  rise  to  misapprehension. 

"  O  Darthea ! "  I  cried.  "  Dost  thou  love  my  3uA  f 
I  shall  l>e  the  last  to  come  in  his  way.  I  have  Mid 
I  love  thee  myself,  and  I  can  never  4-hange.  Bot 
how  can  it  be  T  how  tun  it  be  f  And  my  oounn  t  O 
Darthea ! " 

'■  I  love  no  one,  sir.  I  love  everybody.  I— I  tbink 
you  are  impertinent,  Mr.  Wynne.  Is  it  your  business 
whom  I  love  t  My  Ood !  there  is  blood  on  your  hand ! 
Are  you  hurt  t " 

It  was  true ;  s  little  blood  was  trickling  down  my 
what.  Hhe  was  all  tenderness  again.  I  must  not  go : 
here  was  her  handkerchief;  and  so  on— till  I  tongpi: 
to  take  her  in  my  arms,  she  wade  me  so  mtny  for  brr 
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I  said  it  was  of  no  moment,  and  I  mnet  go. 

"  Ton  will  come  soon  ^;ain,  and  t«ll  me  abont  Jack." 

I  went  away,  not  wondering  that  all  the  world 
should  love  her. 

I  hastened  to  Jack's  home,  and  there  foimd  Dr. 
Rash  and  Dr.  QlentworUi,  who  was  later  to  be  the 
physician  of  Mr.  Washington.  My  aunt,  preceding 
me,  had  taken  possession.  Mr.  Warder  was  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  abject  obedience^  and  for  a 
month  and  more  my  aunt  hardly  left  her  girl-boy's 
pillow.  Indeed,  it  was  long  before  I  was  let  to  see 
him,  and  then  he  was  but  a  spectre  of  himself,  with 
not  enough  blood  to  blash  with.  Our  ofBcers  very 
promptly  left  for  New  York  the  day  after  our  fight, 
and  we  heard  no  more  of  them. 

It  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  tell  this  long 
Btory  but  for  the  consequences  to  me  and  to  others. 
I  should  have  done  well  to  see  my  father  at  once ; 
but  I  could  not  get  away,  and  sat  till  noon,  asking 
every  now  and  ibea  what  I  could  do,  and  if  Jack 
were  better,  despite  the  fact  that  I  was  told  he  was 
doing  well. 

Mr.  Warder  was  one  of  those  people  who,  onoe  a 
crisis  seems  over,  must  still  be  doing  something,  and 
to  be  rid  of  him  he  was  sent  by  my  aunt  to  get 
certwn  articles  the  doctors  did  or  did  not  need. 
It  seemed  wise  to  this  gentleman,  having  completed 
his  errands,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  my  (atiier, 
and  thus  it  was  that  greater  mischief  was  made. 

About  two  I  got  away,  and  set  forth  to  see  my  par- 
ent    Already  tiie  news  was  out,  and  I  was  stopped 
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over  and  over  to  expUio  what  had  happened.  It  waa 
the  hour  of  dinner;  for  Friendu  dined  at  two,  bat 
Diy  aunt  and  the  gayer  set  at  four. 

My  father  turned  from  his  meal,  and  coldly  looked 
me  all  over,— my  arm  wan  in  a  sliug,  on  which  Dr. 
Ru8h  had  insist*-*!,— aud  lust  into  my  eyea.  "  Well," 
lie  said,  "  thou  art  mjiik-  ut  la^t.  Fortunately,  Friend 
Warder  hat;  been  here,  and  I  know  thy  etory  and  the 
mischief  into  which  thou  hast  led  hie  poor  lad.  It  ia 
time  we  had  a  settlement,  thou  and  I.  Hast  thoa  fear 
neither  of  God  nor  of  man  T  A  rebellioos  son,  and 
a  defler  of  authority  I  It  is  well  thy  mother  is  dead 
ht'fore  she  saw  thee  come  to  this  ruin  ot  eonl  and 
l)ody." 

"My  God  !  father,"  I  cried;  "how  canst  thou 
hurt  me  thiis !  I  am  in  sorrow  for  Jack,  and  want 
help.  To  whom  should  I  go  but  to  theet  O  mother, 
mother  <  "  I  looked  around  at  the  bare  walls,  and 
down  at  the  sanded  floor,  and  could  only  buy  my 
fsuc  ill  my  hands  and  weep  like  a  baby.  What  with 
all  thu  day  had  brought,  and  Darthea  and  Jack,  and 
now  thii'  Ki'-rii  »'\i\  man  nilent,  impassive,  nnmoved 
by  what  was  dhnking  me  like  a  storm,— although  I 
loveil  liitn  still  for  all  hix  hardneBs,—  I  had  no  refuge 
but  in  tearw. 

He  ro»%  and  I  sat  still,  thinking  what  I  shonld  my. 
"  When  thou  art  ready  to  turn  from  thy  sin  and  aak 
pardon  of  <}od  and  of  me,  who  am  brought  to  ahane 
on  thy  account.  I  will  talk  with  thee." 

Upon  this  I  net  mytielf  between  him  and  the  door. 
"  We  cannot  part  this  way.     It  ia  too  teiTiblai' 
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"  That  was  a  matter  thou  hadst  been  wise  to  cod- 
sider  long  ago,  Hugh." 

'•  No ! "  I  cried.  I  was  as  resolved  as  he.  "  I  mnst 
be  heard.  How  have  I  offended  t  Have  I  neglected 
thy  bosineas  T  who  can  say  so  T  I  was  Insulted  in 
Ueetmg,  and  i  went  where  men  do  not  trample  on 
a  penitent  boy,  and  if  I  have  gone  the  way  of  my 
annt's  world,  is  it  my  fault  or  thine  T  I  have  gone 
away  from  what,  in  thy  opinion,  is  right  as  regai^ 
qnestionB  in  which  the  best  and  purest  side  with  me. 
Am  I  a  child,  that  I  may  not  use  my  own  judgment  I " 
It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  plainly 
asserted  my  freedom  to  think  and  to  act. 

To  my  surprise,  he  stood  a  moment  in  silence, 
looking  down,  I  as  quiet,  regarding  him  with  eager 
and  attentive  eyes.  Then  he  said,  seeking  my  gaze, 
"I  am  to  blame;  I  have  too  much  considered  thy 
ehanees  of  worldly  gain.  I  know  not  whence  tboa 
hast  thy  wilfolness."  As  I  looked  in  the  face  of  tius 
strong,  rock-like  man,  I  wondered ;  for  he  went  on, 
"Not  from  me,  Hugh,  not  from  me—" 

"Stop!"  I  said.  "Thou  hast  said  enough."  I 
feared  lest  again  he  should  reproach  her  of  whose 
sweetness  I  had  naught  but  a  gift  of  the  blue  eyes 
t)iat  must  have  met  his  with  menace.  I  saw,  as  his 
bauds  shook,  tapping  the  floor  with  his  cane,  how 
great  were  both  his  anger  and  his  self-control. 

"  It  were  well,  my  son,  that  this  ended.  I  hope 
thou  wilt  see  thy  way  to  better  courses.  Thy  cousin 
ivas  right.  He,  too,  is  a  man  not  of  my  world,  but 
he  siiw  more  clearly  than  I  where  thou  wert  going." 
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"  VPlut ! "  I  cried,  "  and  thon  canst  think  this  t 
Tbou  hast  believed  and  trnstad  Arthur  Wynne  1 
What  did  he  say  of  met" 

"  I  will  not  be  questioned." 

"  The  man  lied  to  thee,"  I  cried,—"  why,  I  do  not 
know,— and  to  others  also.  Why  did  he  deceiTB  na 
as  to  Wyncotet  What  reason  had  he  t  Aahelied 
about  that,  so  does  he  seem  to  have  lied  abont  me. 
By  heaven !  he  shall  answer  me  some  day." 

"I  will  hear  no  profanity  in  my  house.  Stand 
aside !  Dost  thou  not  bear  me  t  Am  I  to  be  dia- 
obeyed  in  my  own  house  t " 

1  but  half  took  In  bis  meaning;,  and  stood  stilL 
The  next  moment  he  seized  me  by  the  lapels  of  my 
coat,  and,  spinning  me  round  like  a  child,  pushed  dm 
from  him.  I  fell  into  the  great  Penn  chair  he  had 
turued  from  the  table  when  he  rose.  He  threw  opeo 
the  dour,  and  I  saw  him  walk  quickly  down  the  hall 
and  out  into  the  orchard  garden. 

For  a  week  he  did  no  more  than  speak  to  me  a 
word  wheu  biisiuess  made  it  needful,  and  then  the 
inouotoiiouH  davH  went  on  as  before  in  the  gray, 
dismal  home,  out  of  which  the  light  of  life's  g 
departed  when  those  dear  mother-eyes 
in  death. 
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■HILE,  thronghoQt  that  Bad  Bonuaer,  my 
I  Jack  was  slowly  coming  back  to  health, 
n  even  the  vast  events  of  the  war  now 
I  onder  way  moved  me  bat  httle.  My  Aont 
I  Oainor  woold  think  of  no  one  bnt  her 
yoang  Qoaker.  Eer  house  was  no  longer  gay,  nor 
woold  she  go  to  the  country,  ontil  Mr.  Warder  agreed 
that  she  should  take  Jack  with  us  to  the  Hill  Farm- 
house, where,  in  the  warm  mouths,  she  moved  among 
her  cattle,  and  ted  the  hens,  and  helped  and  bullied 
eveiy  poor  housewife  far  and  new. 

lu  a  bright-tinted  hammock  I  fetched  from  ICa- 
deira,  Jack  used  to  lie  under  the  apple-trees  that 
June  and  July,  with  my  aunt  for  company;  better 
could  hardly  have  been.  When  I  came  from  town 
in  June,  with  news  of  what  the  farmers  and  their 
long  rifles  had  done  at  Bunker  Hill,  it  was  a  little 
too  much  for  Jack's  strength,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
But  Dr.  Rush  declared  that  self-control  was  an  affair 
of  physical  health,  and  that  ho  who  had  too  little 
blood— and  Jack  was  lily-white— oould  be  odther 
courteous,  nor  able  to  contain  his  emotions.  I  sup- 
pose it  may  be  true. 
I  went  in  and  out  of  town  daily,  my  father  being 
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UDwUlinff  to  go  to  Mprion.  At  timefi  I  met  Juned 
WUsou,  wh(>  was  Ktesdily  or^ng  me  to  enWr  the 
army.  Wetberill  had  ftcarce  any  other  wordu  fur  me. 
Bat  my  father,  Jack's  condition,  and  my  aunt's  de> 
pending  on  me,  all  stood  la  my  way,  and  I  did  but 
content  myself  with  an  hour's  daily  drill  in  town 
with  others,  who  were  thns  preparing  themielves 
for  active  8er\-ice. 

We  were  taught,  and  well  too,  by  an  Irish  mt^ 
geant—  I  fear  a  deserter  from  one  of  his  Majesty's  rcg> 
iments.  As  Jack  got  better,  he  was  eager  to  have 
me  put  him  through  his  facings,  but  before  he  was 
fit  the  summer  was  oigfa  over 

It  had  been  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to  all  men. 
The  Virginia  colonel  was  commander-in-ohief ;  a 
motley  anny  held  Sir  William  Howe  penned  np  in 
Boston,  and  why  he  so  quietly  accepted  this  sheep- 
like fate  no  man  of  us  could  comprehend.  Hy  aont, 
a  great  letter-writer,  had  many  correspondenta,  and 
one  or  two  iu  the  eamp  at  Cambridge. 

"  Hy  Virginia  fox-hunter,"  said  my  aunt,  "is  hav- 
ing evil  dayn  with  tlie  New  England  farmers.  He  is 
disposed  to  lie  de«}>ot)c  says— well,  no  matter  who. 
Hm  likes  the  whipping-post  too  well,  and  thinks  all 
should,  like  hiniM-lf,  serve  witliout  pay.  A  slow  man 
it  is,  but  intelligent,"  says  my  Aunt  Qainor;  "iiore 
to  get  himself  right,  and  patient  too.  Ton  wiQ  tee, 
Hugh;  be  will  oome  slowly  to  understand  these 
people." 

I  smiled  at  tlie  good  lady's  confidence,  and  yet  she 
wsM  right.    They  took  him  ill  at  first  in  that  nndit- 
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ciplined  camp,  and  qaeer  things  were  sud  of  Um. 
Like  the  rest,  he  was  learning  the  bnginess  of  war, 
and  was  to  commit  many  blunders  and  get  sharp 
lessons  in  this  school  of  the  soldier. 

These  were  everywhere  uneasy  times.  Day  after 
day  we  heard  of  this  one  or  that  one  gone  to  swell 
Uie  ever-changing  number  of  those  who  beset  Sir 
William.  Gondolas— most  unlike  gondolas  they 
were— were  being  built  in  haste  for  our  own  river 
defence.  Committees,  going  from  house  to  house, 
collected  arms,  tent-stuffs,  kettles,  blankets,  and  what 
not,  for  our  troops.  There  were  noisy  elections,  arrests 
of  Tories ;  and  in  October  the  de&ih  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, ex-president  of  the  Congress,  and  the  news 
of  the  coming  of  the  Hessian  hirelings.  It  was  a 
season  of  stir,  angry  discussion,  and  Bt«m  waiting 
for  what  was  to  come ;  but  through  it  all  my  Jack 
prospered  mightily  in  health,  so  that  by  September 
20  he  was  fit  to  leave  us. 

I  still  think  pleasantly  of  all  the  pretty  pictures  of 
pale,  fair-haired  Jack  in  the  hammock,  with  Darthea 
reading  to  him,  and  the  Whig  ladies  with  roses  from 
their  gardens,  and  peaches  and  what  not,  all  for  Jack, 
the  hero,  I  being  that  summer  bnt  a  small  and  alto- 
gether unimportant  personage. 

When  my  Jack  went  home  again,  we  began  at 
once  to  talk  over  our  plans  for  joining  Mr.  Wash- 
ington ;  I  made  sure  that  now  there  was  no  greater 
obstacle  in  my  way  than  my  father's  opinions. 
Alas!  in  November  my  annt  took  what  Dr.  Rush 
called  a  pemicioos  ague,  and,  although  bled  many 
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timea  and  fed  on  Jesuits'  bark,  she  came  near  to  dy- 
ing. Iq  Januai?  she  was  better,  but  was  become  like 
a  child,  and  depended  upon  me  for  everj'thing.  If  I 
bnt  spoke  of  my  desire  to  be  in  the  field,  she  would 
fall  to  tears  or  declare  me  ungrateful.  She  wma 
morally  weakened  by  her  disease,  and  did  seem  to  have 
changed  as  to  her  character.  I  lamented  to  Jaisk 
that  it  was  my  fate  to  stay,  and  he  must  go  al<Kie; 
I  woold  follow  when  I  could. 

It  was  tar  into  April  before  my  aunt  was  eotiraly 
her  old  self,  bnt  as  early  as  the  dose  of  Januar7  the 
had  decided  that  she  was  well,  and  that  to  be  well 
yon  must  get  rid  of  doctors.  She  told  the  great 
physician  as  much,  and  he  left  her  in  vast  disgaii. 
Society  she  would  now  have  had  for  remedial  dis- 
traction, but  the  war  had  made  of  it  a  dismal  wnA. 
The  Tories  had  been  warned  or  sent  away;  the 
moderates  hardly  fared  better ;  and  the  old  gay  aet 
was  broken  up.  Neverthelean  it  was  not  until  Car 
later,  in  July,  77,  that  Mr.  Chew,  Hr.  Penn,  and 
other  as  important  neutrals,  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  city ;  antil  then  some  remnants  of  the  govertunt't 
set  kept  ap  more  or  less  of  the  pleasant  life  they  had 
once  led.  But  there  were  no  more  redcoats  in  their 
drawing-rooms,  and  our  antagonists  were  of  the  last 
who  had  lingered.  Even  before  their  departure,  any 
gentleman  of  the  king's  Ber%'ice  wait  Hure  to  be  told 
to  leave,  and  meanwhile  was  apt  to  find  a  tniUtiaman 
at  his  door. 

My  aunt  would  have  none  of  them  that  winter, 
and  her  old  Toiy  friends  ceased  to  be  seen  at  ber 
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house,  save  only  Dartfaea,  whilst  coDtineatal  onifoniu 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  were  made  warmly 
welcome ;  but  alas !  amuQg  these  was  110  match  for 
her  at  piquet,  and  she  felt  that  no  one  bad  sacrifleed 
more  for  the  coimtr>-  than  had  Ehe. 

In  February  of  76  a  donble  change  took  place 
among  ns,  and  to  my  great  diEcontent.  I  had  seen 
much  of  Darthea  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  TS, 
and  had  come  to  know  her  better.  She  was  fond  of 
riding  with  my  aant,  who  had  a  strong  gray  stallion 
fall  of  tricks,  but  no  master  of  the  hardy  old  lady, 
whom  neither  horse  nor  man  ever  dismayed.  The 
good  spiuBter  was  by  no  means  as  vigorous  as  I 
coold  have  wished,  but  ride  she  would  on  aU  clear 
days  whether  cold  or  not,  and  liked  well  to  have 
Darthea  with  us.  When  ill  she  was  a  docile  patient, 
bat,  once  afoot,  declared  all  doctors  fools,  and  would 
have  no  more  of  them  "  and  their  filthy  doses." 

We  rode  of  sunlit  winter  days  out  to  Germantown, 
or  npon  the  wood  roads  over  Schuylkill,  my  Anct 
Gainor  from  good  nature  being  pleased  to  gallop 
ahead,  and  leave  us  to  chat  and  follow,  or  not,  as 
might  suit  us. 

One  fine  crisp  morning  in  February  we  were 
breasting  at  a  w^  the  slippery  incline  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  when  Darthea,  who  had  been  unusnally  silent, 
said  quite  abruptly : 

"  I  am  going  away,  Mr.  Wynne." 

I  was  instantly  troubled.     "  Where  f"  I  said. 

"Next  week,  and  to  New  York.  My  aunt  can 
no  longer  stand  all  this  mob  of  rebels.     We  go  to 
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New  York,  tnd  for  how  long  I  know  not  Sinoe, 
in  September,  our  friend,  Dr.  John  Eeftrsley,  WM 
mobbed  uid  nultreah^d,  my  Aant  dechtrea  yon  nnflt 
to  live  amoDg.  I  must  Bay  I  thought  it  brutal,  sir.  ' 
When  mvn  of  M-iue  and  brmling  like  Mr.  Penn, 
Mr.  Chew,  aud  Dr.  Kt-undey,  caiiiitit  live  nnmokated 
it  is  time,  my  atint  thiuks,  to  niii." 

"No  one  aiiDoyt*  Mr.  Pt-uii  i>r  Mr.  Chew," said  t 
"To  my  mind,  ll»'y  an-  iicatnis,  aud  worse  than 
o{H>n  foeH;  but  thy  dot-tor  is  u  mud  Tory,  and  a 
malignant  talker.  I  saw  tlie  uiattvr,  and  I  aaaure 
tlirv  it  waa  overstated.  He  loxt  his  temper ;  t  is 
a  brave  gentleman,  and  I  would  he  were  with  os. 
but  DOW  that  both  sides  are  sure  at  last  that  tbey 
are  really  at  war,  these  men  who  live  among  ua  and 
are  ready  to  weleume  ever}'  redcoat  must  have  their 
leflsoii.     It  must  be  Yes  or  No,  in  a  war  like  thia." 

''  But  I  hate  that,"  she  retumml ;  "  aud  to  be  oon- 
fortable  and  snug,  and  to  love  ease  and  Madeira  and 
a  quiet  horse,  aud  a  book  aud  a  pijie  and  a  nap  of 
au  afternoon,  and  then  to  have  <f  rtain  of  the  baaer 
sort  cry, '  Qet  up  and  kill  somebody ! '  I  think  I  am 
with  Mr.  Kostt,  and  U'lieve  that, '  let  who  will  be  king, 
I  well  know  I  shall  lie  subject.'  Imagiue  my  Aont 
Peniston's  fat  |K>od)f  incited  to  nhoose  between  exile 
aud  killing  rata." 

"  My  dear  Darthea,  for  thee  to  preach  oantioo  and 
neutrality  is  delightful." 

"Did  it  sound  like  that  Mr.  Congregation t* 

"  No :  to  tell  the  truth.  I  think  it  did  not" 

"  Indeed,  you  arv  ri^t,"  saya  she.    "  I  an  a  rad- 
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hot  Tory,  ur.  I  scare  Margaret  Chew  out  of  her 
Bweet  wits  when  I  talk  blood,  blood,  sir ;  and  as  to 
Miss  Franks,— she  hates  to  be  called  Becky,— vhen  I 
say  I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Washington  hanged,  she  vows 
be  is  too  fine  a  man,  and  she  would  only  hang  the 
ugly  ones.  So  take  care,  Mr.  Stay-at-home,  take 
care ;  I  am  no  central ." 

"  Thank  thee,"  I  said,  lifting  my  hat  "  I  like  open 
enemies  beat" 

"  Oh,  I  will  say  a  good  word  for  you,  when  it  comes 
to  that,  and  you  will  need  it  Sir  Chiy  will  have 
Ticonderoga  soon,  and  Mr.  Howe  Xew  Tork ;  so  that, 
with  my  loyal  cousins  and  the  king  in  possession, 
we  shall  at  least  be  in  civilised  society.'' 

"There  is  a  well-worn  proverb,"  said  I,  "about 
counting  chickens.  Where  shalt  thou  be  in  New 
YorkT" 

"  Cousin  De  Lancey  has  asked  us  to  stay  with  them. 
When  the  king's  troops  return  to  your  rebel  town 
we  shall  come  back,  I  suppose." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  said.  "  All  my  friends  are  flitting 
like  swallows.  Poor  Mr.  Franks  is  to  go,  it  seems, 
and  the  gay  Miss  Rebecca ;  but  she  likes  the  redcoats 
best,  and  another  is  of  the  same  mind,  I  fear." 

"  I  am  not  over-grieved  to  go  myself,"  said  Dartfaea, 
"  and  we  will  not  qnarrel  just  now  about  the  redcoats. 
Have  you  seen  Mr.  Warder  to-day  t" 

"  I  have  not" 

"  Then  I  am  the  bearer  of  ill  news.  He  is  to  join 
your  new  general  in  a  week  or  two.  He  could  not 
find  you  this  morning.    I  tliiiik  he  was  relieved  to 
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know  I  Blinnid  t«U  yon.  How  much  1«>  t'om  for  yoo  I 
It  in  not  like  n  m&n  friendship.  It  is  like  th«  way 
we  weak  girli)  care  for  one  auother.  How  can  h« 
be  8U«fa  a  brave  (^ntlemau  as  he  Deems— aa  he  mnat 
bef  I  should  have  tboufcht  it  would  be  yoo  who 
would  have  gone  first.  Why  do  you  not  go !  Here 
is  Miss  Wj-nne's  pet  girl-boy  away  to  fight,  aod  yon 
—why  do  not  you  got " 

I  was  puzzled,  as  well  I  might  be.  "Dost  tbon 
want  me  to  got" 

A  quick  light  came  into  those  brown  eyes,  ind  a 
Uttle  flush  to  the  cheeks  as  she  said,— ob,  so  very 
quickly,— "  I  want  all  my  friends  to  do  what  seems 
to  them  right." 

"  I  am  glad  to  answer,"  I  said.  "  It  seems  to  me 
my  duty  to  be  with  the  anny ;  my  friends  have  gone, 
and  now  flraydon,  the  la«l  to  leave,  has  also  gone. 
I  fancy  people  smiling  to  see  me  still  at  home— I 
who  am  HO  positive,  so  outicpoken.  But  here  is  my 
father,  with  whom  if  I  go  I  break  for  life,  and  hen 
is  my  Annt  Oainor,  who  hnrvts  into  tears  if  I  do  but 
mention  my  wish  to  leave  her." 

"  I  see,"  said  Darthea.  not  looking  at  me ;  "  now  I 
understanii  fully;  I  did  not  Iwfore.  But— wiU  you 
think  it  stmngp  if— if  I  say— I,  a  good  and  lo\-al 
woman— that  yon  should  go.  and  soon!"  Th«o  there 
was  a  long  pause,  and  she  added,  "  When  will  this 
cruel  war  end!" 

"  Ood  knows.'' said  I.  "Thankthee;  thooartrigfat, 
Darthea." 

Another  panse  as  long  came  after,  wfaan  ih«  wd 
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abrapUy,  and  in  qoite  another  voice,  "  Ton  do  not 
like  Mr.  Arthur  Wynne ;  why  do  yon  not  T  " 

I  was  startled.  One  never  knew  when  she  wonld 
get  under  one's  guard  and  pat  some  prickly  qaestion. 

"Dost  thon  think  I  have  reason  to  like  himf "  I 
said.  "I  did  like  him  once,  bnt  now  I  do  not;  nor 
does  he  love  me  any  better.  Why  doet  thon  aak 
met' 

"Oh,  for— no  matter  1  I  am  not  going  to  b^ 
why." 

"I  think  thou  knowest,  Darthea,  that  he  is  no 
friend  of  mine." 

"  Let  us  join  your  aont,"  she  said  gravely. 

"  One  word  more,"  said  I, "  and  I  shall  trouble  thee 
no  further.  Rest  aure  that,  come  what  may,  there 
is  one  man  who  loves  thee  with  a  love  no  nun  can 
better." 

"  I  wish  yon  had  not  said  that.  There  are  some, 
Mr.  Wynne,  who  never  know  when  to  take  No  for 
an  answer." 

"  I  am  one,"  said  I. 

To  this  she  made  no  reply,  and  rode  on  looking 
ahead  in  a  dreamy  way  that  fetched  back  to  my 
memory  a  prettiness  my  dear  mother  hod.  Pres- 
ently turning,  she  said: 

"  Let  it  end  here ;  and— and  my  name  is  Miss 
Peoistou,  please." 

There  was  no  pettishness  in  her  voice— only  a 
certain  dignity  which  sits  better  on  little  women 
than  on  little  men,  and  provokes  no  smile.  She  was 
looking  at  me  with  a  curious  steadiness  of  gaze  as 
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Hhe  upoke.  It  wim  my  last  chanre  for  nuuy  a  daj, 
aii<)  I  nnild  not  let  ht-r  go  with  a  mere  bow  of  nw^ 
suhmitwioii. 

'■  If  I  liav**  bwii  rude  or  di(i«>nrt<»ouii,  I  am  mon 
iuirn>-  thnii  1  i-aii  ray.  IT  I  faUinl  tht^  Darthea,  it 
waii  ))«-<-atu>e  Ihiim-  Mfnic<l  to  hriii);  hr  luttrpr  fur  one 
(h-ar  moinftit.  ^Vli !  I  may  call  the«  Mua  Praiston, 
hut  for  iiif  alwHVH  thou  wilt  Ih-  Dartht-a ;  and  I  ahall 
lovt>  Dartht-a  t<>  tht-  t-iid,  i-vcn  whfo  Mim  Penuton 
lias  ntinr  t«  Iw  a  (lintaiit  dn-am  aiid  has  aoother 
name.  I  am  niiwt  )H>rr\-  to  liH%-f  giv<>n  tbeeutnoy- 
anw.     Purp't  thai,  and  i>anl(in  iiu-." 

-'  Mr.  Wyiinf,  you  an-  a  kindly  and  coiirtAOOi  gn- 
tit-man.  I  wich-and  you  must  not  mimpprphnid 
ni4>  — that  I  lovitl  you.  Oh,  I  do  not.  YoarftaDt, 
who  iti  Ml  good  to  nii>,  in  a  tit'Tct-  woorr.  I  tta  wtnii 
of  her,  and— Hh(>  nnirt  W  milea  away;  M  oa  jmn 
lnT."  And  with  thin  Hhe  xliook  her  bridle,  aod  ma 
olf  at  K|»oe<l,  and  my  mare  and  I  at  her  aide. 

If  I  have  matle  thoci-  who  lo%-ed  Danhe*  PenistOB 
and  me  unilerntund  thin  winiiinf;  aoul,  I  ahall  be 
clad ;  and  if  not  I  kIiuII  at  leaxt  have  had  the  plaa- 
Kurc  of  n-[u-atiiiK  wontti  and  dtwribinfr  aetiona  which 
livf  in  my  n-memhnini-f  with  Kurh  fzaetneiw  aa  dofa 
not  a[>|ily  !<>  mu<-h  of  what,  to  the  outer  world,  may 
W4>ni  far  tx-tter  t-utitlfd  to  )m'  rememWred.  She  had 
it  in  her  to  hnrt  yon.  help  you.  pity  yoa.  nock  or 
amuM>  yiiu.  and  Iwk  of  it  all  wax  the  hoDMty  and 
truth  of  a  wonianh(HH)  i-aiiahleof  iinirafCMiunititMliief, 
ami  d<'e|»i^inK  nil  forniK  of  mennneiw.  Tliat  Hhe  wa* 
Tarioualy  reirarde*)  watt  natural.     Margaret  Shiitpea 
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said  she  oared  only  for  dress  and  Uie  men ;  and  the 
witty  Miss  Franks,  seeing  further,  bat  not  all,  said 
that  Darthea  Peniston  was  an  actress  of  the  minate, 
who  believed  her  every  r61e  to  be  reaL  My  wise 
aunt  declared  that  she  wa^  several  women,  and  that 
she  did  not  always  keep  some  of  them  in  order.  It 
was  clear,  to  me  at  least,  that  she  was  growing  older 
in  mind,  and  was  beginning  to  keep  stricter  school 
for  those  other  women  with  whom  my  annt  credited 
this  perplexing  little  lady. 

Before  I  quite  leave  her  for  a  time,  I  moat  let 
Jack  say  a  word.  It  will  tell  more  than  I  then  knew 
or  could  know,  and  will  save  me  from  saying  that 
which  were  better  said  by  another. 

"  At  last  there  is  certainty  of  a  long  war,  and  I, 
being  well  again,  most  take  my  side.  It  is  fortunate 
when  choice  is  so  easy,  for  I  find  it  often  hard  in  life 
to  know  just  what  is  right.  Poor  Hugh,  who  has 
gone  further  than  I  from  our  fathers'  faith,  will  still 
declare  he  is  of  Friends ;  but  he  commonly  drops  our 
language  if  he  is  not  excited  or  greatly  interested, 
and  the  rest  will  go  too.  It  is  strange  that  his  reso- 
luteness and  clear  notions  of  duty  have  so  helped 
me,  and  yet  that  he  is  so  caught  and  tied  fast  by 
Miss  Gainer's  dependence  upon  him,  and  by  his 
scruples  as  to  his  father.  He  cannot  do  the  thing 
he  would.  Now  that  my  own  father  has  sold  out  his 
business,  I  at  least  am  left  without  excuse.  I  shall 
go  at  once,  for  fear  I  shall  change  my  mind."  A 
more  unlikely  thing  I  cannot  imagine  to  have  hap- 
pened  to  John  Warder. 
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"l8awDartlieato-d»T,"hpgoo8on  to  writ*.  "SbA 
is  going  to  New  York.  She  talked  to  tue  with  Bodi 
fruikness  as  iilmost  broke  my  heart  She  doe»  not 
kiiow  how  dear  she  is  to  me.  I  was  near  to  telling 
her;  but  if  she  Niid  No,— and  she  would,— I  nti^t 
—oh,  I  could  not  see  her  again.  I  had  rather  Iits 
in  doubt.  And  whether  Hugh  loveK  her  or  not  I 
would  I  knew.  Klistrcss  Wj-une  does  but  laugh  and 
Bay,  'Lord  bless  us!  they  all  love  her!'  Hngli  it, 
an  to  some  things,  reticent,  and  of  Darthea  likes  so 
little  to  speak  that  I  ara  led  to  think  it  in  a  iieriotu 
business  for  him ;  and  if  it  be  so,  w)iat  can  I  but  go  t 
for  bow  could  I  come  between  him  and  a  woman 
he  loved  T  Never,  surely,  ^^1ly  is  life  such  a  tangle  f 
A«  e4incem9  tJiis  thing,  it  i«  well  I  am  going.  What 
ebte  is  left  for  nie  T     My  duty  ha.s  long  been  plain. 

"I  did  venture  to  ask  Darthea  of  Mr.  Atthnr 
W\-nne.  She  said  quietly,  '  I  have  had  a  letter  to- 
day ;'  and  with  this  whe  bwkpd  at  me  in  a  sort  of 
defiant  way.  I  like  the  man  not  at  all.  and  wonder 
that  women  fancy  him  tio  fn^-atly.  \Mieu  I  said  I 
was  Borr^'  she  was  going,  she  replied,  'It  ia  no 
one's  busineK$> ; '  and  then  added. '  nor  Mr.  Wynne'e 
neither,'  as  if  Ilugh  had  said  a  word.  In  fant,  Mias 
Penistou  wa.s  almost  as  erow>  and  abmpt  as  dear  Misa 
Wymip  at  her  worxt.  If  ever.  tiiHl  willing,  I  should 
marr}'  lit-r,--  then',  I  am  bliiAhing  even  to  think  of 
such  a  »<wf4>t  impossibility,— she  would  dri%'e  me  fran- 
tic. I  should  ill'  in  small  rages  or  begging  her  par 
don  ever>-  lialf-bour  of  the  <lay. 

"  What  will  Uugb  say  when  bfl  beam  the  Ii 
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means  to  disown  ns  T  It  tronblee  me  deeply.  My 
father  is  trembling  too,  for  sioee  a  mooth  be  is  all 
for  resisting  oppression,  and  who  has  been  talking 
to  him  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Wynne  called  >>i?n  a 
decrepit  weathercock  to  me  last  month,  and  then 
was  in  a  fnry  at  herself,  and  sorry  too ;  bnt  she  will 
talk  with  him  no  more.  It  cannot  be  becanse  he 
has  sold  his  Holland  cloths  so  well  to  the  clothier- 
general.     I  never  can  think  that. 

"  Wlen  I  saw  Miss  Wynne,  and  would  have  seen 
Hngh  had  he  been  in,  I  told  her  of  my  meaning  to 
go  away  by  the  packet  to  Burlington,  and  thence 
through  New  Jersey.  She  said  it  was  well,  bnt  that 
Hngh  should  not  go  yet.  He  should  go  soon.  Mr, 
Lee,  thp  new  general,  had  been  to  see  her— a  great 
soldier,  she  was  told.  But  she  had  not  liked  him, 
because  he  let  her  believe  he  came  of  the  same  family 
as  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  whereas  this 
is  not  so.  He  was  lank,  sour,  and  ill  dressed,  she 
said,  and  fetched  his  two  dogs  into  the  house.  When 
he  saw  Hugh,  he  said  it  was  time  all  the  young  men 
were  out.  Miss  Wynne  disliked  this,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  Fei^son  and  she,  meeting  after 
church,  had  nearly  come  to  blows,  because  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson had  said  the  people  who  made  the  war  should 
be  in  the  war,  and  on  this  the  old  lady  desired  to 
know  if  this  arrow  was  meant  for  her  or  for  her 
nephew.  Mrs.  F.,  not  lacking  courage,  said  she 
might  choose. 

"  So  Madam  Wynne  is  pulled  this  way  and  that, 
and  I  must  go  alone ;  and  I  shall  have  a  lientenant's 
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cMniiiiisKioii,  Htid  n  |>n'tty  follow  am  I  tn  orrler  other 
nioD  about,     i  like  tx-itt  the  coiitiueiital  liiii'." 

I  Haw  .lat-k  the  day  after  iiiy  ride  with  Miss  Pea- 
intoD.  I  Haid  sadly  that  hi>  van  right,  and  we  talked 
it  all  over  that  wtt-k,  niiiuiu);  down  the  riv«r  at  etaij 
nioniiut;  aftvr  diK'ks,  aud  ihroufifh  tht'  wide  channel 
betweeii  Leapie  Lsbud  and  llie  Nwk ;  or  elae  we 
wt-re  away  to  KH  Bank,  or  to  the  Jersey  coast,  if 
the  i<-e  [HTinitted,  ait  it  often  did.  It  wax  a  wonder- 
ful, open  winter,  as  it  eham'iHl,  and  we  had  more 
than  onr  usual  share  of  the  duckti,  whieh  were  veij 
alutiKlaut.  As  we  lay  in  the  ^ray  weeds  l>elow  the 
liUiff  at  R^-d  Bank,  we  little  tboiiptit  of  what  it  waa 
to  ««■-  Our  ^laut  Men-er,  who  fell  at  Prinoetoo, 
was  to  fpve  a  name  to  the  fort  we  built  long  after; 
and  then-,  too.  was  to  die  Count  Uonop,  as  brave  a 
man,  far  fmni  home,  w)hl  by  his  own  prince  to  be 
the  hireling  of  a  shameful  kinp. 

The  ducks  flew  over  thiek,  aud  !>etween  timea,  aa 
we  waite<),  we  talkn)  at  inte^^■als  of  the  war.  of 
MontK<iiner>-'s  failure  to  eaptun-  Quebec,  and  of  the 
lingering  Kiep-  of  Boston:  of  how  the  bmtal  de* 
stnietion  of  Norfolk  in  Dec^-mlH'r  had  stirred  the  Vir- 
friniaiis.  and  indeed  ever>-  true  heart  in  the  eolooiea. 
Jack  would  write  when  ow-asion  »er\*ed. 

That  last  day  (it  was  now  Febniarj',  as  I  have  said) 
we  snp|)ed  with  my  aunt.  Jai-k  ami  I.  After  the  meal 
was  over,  slie  went  out  of  the  room.  and.  eomintr  hark. 
ftave  Jai'k  a  handsome,  serviivable  sword,  with  a 
pn>per  sash  and  tie.  Then  she  must  mak-  him  tak>- 
a  hundred  pounds  in  a  purse  she  had  netted;  and 
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when  he  would  not  Bhe  said  he  was  going  to  school. 
and  must  have  a  tip,  and  would  hear  no  more,  and 
kissed  him,  at  which  he  got  very  red.  Indeed,  ahe 
was  deeply  moved,  &e  was  plain  to  see  from  the  way 
she  talked,  speaking  fast,  and  saying  all  maimer  of 
foolish  things. 

This  business  of  the  sword  troubled  me  more  than 
it  ought  to  have  done,  and  I  resolved  that  nothing 
should  long  keep  me  out  of  the  field ;  but  alas !  it  was 
many  a  day  before  my  going  became  possible.  And 
so  my  Jack  went  away,  and  lUiss  Peniston. 

The  war  was  dull  for  a  time,  as  the  armies  got 
ready  for  a  spring  at  each  other's  throats.  At  last, 
in  March,  his  Escelleucy  seized  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  Boston  became  no  longer  tenable.  Howe  left 
it  on  March  17,  and,  what  was  as  desirable,  some  two 
hundred  cannon  and  vast  stores  of  ammunition. 
Then,  on  Cambridge  Common,  our  chief  threw  to  the 
free  winds  our  flag,  with  its  thirteen  stripes,  and  still 
in  the  comer  the  blood-red  cross  of  St.  George. 

Late  in  this  winter  of  '75-76,  an  event  took  place, 
or  rather  the  sequel  of  an  event,  which  made  me  feel 
deeply  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  condition  of 
my  aunt  and  father  placed  me.  He  who  reads  may 
remember  my  speaking  of  a  young  fellow  whom  I 
saw  at  the  Woodlands,  John  Macpherson.  I  took 
a  great  fancy  to  him  later,  and  we  fished  and  shot 
together  until  he  went  away,  in  August  of  *75,  to 
join  Arnold  for  his  wUd  march  into  Canada. 

His  father,  broken  and  sad,  now  brought  to  my 
aunt  the  news  of  his  son's  death  in  the  assault  on 
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Qnebec,  and,  speecbless  vith  grief,  showed  her  ths 
young  fellow's  letter,  writ  the  night  before  he  felL 
He  wrote,  with  other  matter;  "I  cannot  resist  the 
inclination  I  feel  to  assure  yon  that  I  experience  do 
relnutance  in  this  canse  to  venture  a  life  I  consido' 
a8  otily  lent,  aii<l  to  In:  utst-d  wlicii  my  countr}'  de- 
mands ![."  llv  went  oil  to  say  that,  if  he  died,  be 
could  wisli  IiId  l>n>ther  William,  au  adjutant  in  the 
king's  amiy,  would  not  continue  in  the  service  of 
our  enemies.  I  saw,  too,  General  Schuyler's  lett^ 
of  condoleuce,  but  this  was  lat«r. 

Nothing  had  moved  me  like  this.  I  went  tcmj, 
Iea\'iag  the  father  and  my  aunt.  People  come  to  this 
strong  woman,  Bure  of  her  tendercst  help,  and  I  trust 
(tlie  comforted  her  friend  in  his  I088,  Tbia  was  the 
first  officer  of  our  own  set  our  city  lost  in  war,  and 
the  news,  I  think,  affected  me  more  than  any.  How, 
indeed,  could  I  dare  to  stay  when  the  best  manhood 
uf  the  land  was  facing  death  in  a  cause  as  dear  to 
me  aa  to  any  T 

In  Jane  a  new  calamity  fell  on  me,  or  I  shoold  aaj 
vo  my  father ;  for  I  felt  it  but  little,  or  only  aa  in 
some  degree  a  release  from  btrnds  which  I  hesitated 
toseverby  myownat.>t.  On  thtrniorningof  Jane25, 
my  fatlier  called  me  into  hiit  munting-room,  and, 
closing  the  door,  sat  down,  I.  an  was  thought  lit, 
standing  until  told  to  l>e  Keatvd.  Since  he  made  no 
nigo  of  any  such  desire  on  his  [jart,  1  knew  at  oom 
that  this  was  nut  to  be  a  talk  aboui  uur  aflun,  in 
which,  I  may  say,  I  bad  no  interest  except  aa  to  a 
T«iy  moderate  lalaiy. 
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"Thoa  Tilt  have  to-day  a  caO  from  Friend  Pern, 
berton.  The  overseers  are  moved,  at  last,  to  call  thee 
to  an  account  I  have  lost  hope  that  thoo  wilt  for- 
sake and  condemn  thy  error.  I  have  wealed  with 
the  overseers  to  give  thee  and  thy  friend,  John  War- 
der, time,  and  this  has  been  with  tenderness  accorded. 
No  good  is  yet  come  of  it.  If  this  private  admoni- 
tion be  of  no  effect,  thy  case  will  come  before  over- 
seen again,  and  thou  wilt  be  dealt  with  aa  a  disorderly 
person,  recommended  to  be  disowned,  when  thy  mis- 
deeds come  to  be  laid  before  the  Qouterly  Meeting 
for  discipline.  Already  the  Yearly  Meeting  hath 
fonnd  fault  with  ns  for  lax  dealing  with  snob  as 
thoa  art.  Thou  hast  ceased  to  obey  either  thy 
father  or  thy  God,  and  now  my  shame  for  thee  is 
opened  to  all  men." 

Not  greatly  moved  I  listened  to  this  summary  of 
what  was  to  happen.  "  It  is  too  late,"  I  said,  "  to 
argae  this  matter,  my  dear  father.  I  cannot  sin 
against  my  conscience.  I  will  receive  Mr.  Pemberton 
as  thy  friend.  He  is  a  man  whom  all  men  respect 
and  many  love,  but  his  ways  are  no  longer  my  ways. 
Is  that  all  T "  I  added.  I  feared  any  long  talk  with 
my  father.  We  were  as  sure  to  tall  oat  at  last  as 
were  he  and  my  Aunt  Gainor. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "that  is  alL  And  tell  Wilson  to 
bring  me  the  invoice  of  the  '  Saucy  Sally.' " 

This  time  neither  of  us  had  lost  temper.  He  had 
transacted  a  piece  of  business  which  concerned  my 
soul,  and  I  had  listened.  It  had  left  me  sore,  but 
that  was  an  old  and  too  familiar  story.    Befleoting 
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<>D  what  bad  passed  in  the  conntuig-houHe,— aod  my 
(lundosioD  uow  ehowa  me  how  faitt  I  was  growing 
ulder,— I  pat  on  my  hat  at  onoe,  and  itet  out  to  find 
the  overseer  deputed  to  make  a  private  remonstraaee 
with  my  father's  son.  I  suppose  that  my  action  was 
also  hastened  by  a  disinclination  to  lie  still,  awaiting 
an  uapleosant  and  anavoidable  bosiiieas. 

Finding  James  Pemberton  in  his  office,  I  told  him 
that  my  errand  was  ont  of  respect  to  relieve  him  of 
the  need  to  call  upon  a  younger  man.  He  seemed 
pleased,  and  opened  the  matter  in  a  way  so  gentle 
and  considerate  that  I  am  sure  no  man  coold  have 
bettered  the  manner  of  doing  iL  My  attention  to 
business  and  qnieter  life  had  for  a  time  reassored 
the  overseers.  He  wouJd  not  speak  of  blood-guilti- 
ness now,  for  out  of  kindness  to  my  distressed  parent 
they  had  seen  fit  to  wait,  and  for  a  time  to  set  it 
aside.  My  father  had  been  in  much  afBiction,  and 
Friends  had  taken  note  of  this.  Now  he  had  to  call 
to  my  mind  the  testimony  of  Friends  as  to  war,  and 
even  how  many  had  been  reported  to  the  YearijT 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  aecount  of  righteooa  on- 
willingness  to  resist  constituted  authority,  and  bow 
men  of  my  views  had  oppressed  and  abused  tbera. 
Had  I  read  the  letter  of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  1774, 
warning  members  not  to  depart  from  their  peaceful 
principles  by  taking  part  in  any  of  the  political  mat- 
terathen  beingstirred  up.  reminding  all  Friends  that 
under  the  king's  guvemmciit  tht-y  )iad  been  favoured 
with  a  peaceful  and  prosperuiu  enjoyment  of  their 
rigbta,  and  the  like  f 
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I  Usteoed  quietly,  and  said  it  was  too  late  to  disousB 
these  qnestioDS,  which  were  many ;  that  my  mind 
was  fully  made  up,  and  tiiat  as  soon  as  possible  I 
meant  to  enter  the  army.  He  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  I  was  of  no  inclination  to  change ;  and 
so,  aft«r  some  words  of  the  most  tender  remonstrance, 
lie  bade  me  to  prayerfully  consider  the  bnsineBS  fur- 
ther, sinee  overseers  would  not  meet  at  once,  and 
even  when  they  did  there  would  be  time  to  manifest 
to  Friends  a  jaat  sense  of  my  errors. 

I  thanked  him,  and  went  my  way,  making,  however, 
no  sign  of  grace,  so  that,  on  July  4  of  this  1776, 
late  in  the  evening,  I  received  in  my  annf  8  presence 
a  letter  from  Isaac  Freeman,  clerk  of  the  Meeting, 
inclosing  a  formal  minate  of  the  final  action  of 
Friends  in  my  case. 

"  What  is  that  T  "  said  Aunt  (Muor,  very  oheerfiil 
over  a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  for  having  sold  at  cost 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  the  cloth  of  Holland  and 
the  blankets  ehe  had  induced  my  father  to  buy  for 
her.  She  had  stored  them  away  for  this  hour  of 
need,  and  was  now  full  of  satisfaction  becanse  of 
having  made  my  father  the  means  of  clothing  the 
continental  troops. 

"Read  it  aloud.  What  is  it,  sir t"  I  was  smiling 
over  what  a  few  years  before  would  have  cost  me 
many  a  bitter  thought. 

"  Qive  it  me  I  What  is  it  t "  Then  she  pat  on  a 
pair  of  the  new  spectacles  with  wire  supports  to  rest 
on  the  ears.  "  Dr.  Franklin  gave  me  these  new  in- 
ventions, and  a  great  comfort  too.   I  cannot  endure 
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bridge gluMt;  th«]r  leave  drotii  in  otii^t  domi  Too 
have  Dot  seen  him  Ulely.  He  wu  here  to-dfty.  Toa 
should  BM  him,  Hugh.    H«  wu  drewed  very  Sue  in 

a  velvet  (-out  with  new,  Hhilling  IiuttoDS,  and  Uoi 
me !  but  ht>  lian  gat  iiihiiihth  lut  Aiie  as  hia  mfflea, 
and  that  Is  xaxin^;  a  fpHid  ili>nl— Mechlin  of  the  beM. 
Y»u  would  not  kuow  the  man.' 

With  thiH  xhe  Itepin  to  lotik  at  my  lett^.  "  Hoity- 
toity,  HIT !  Iliiit  in  a  Ane  twttint;  down  for  a  naughty 
(Quaker."  And  she  read  it  aloud  in  a  strong  \-oiee, 
her  head  l>aek,  and  the  great  promontory  of  her  noae 
twitching  at  the  nostrils  now  and  thea  with  sopreme 
t'ont«m|tt: 

"'To  Hi-oH  Wynve:  a  minute, this TcDth-dar of 
Sixth-month,  1776,  from  the  monthly  Heetiag  ct 
Friendfi  hel-i  at  [*hihulfl|ihia. 

'•  ■  Wliereitii  Htigh  W>-niie  Imth  had  his  birth  wd 
•■<lueation  among  FriendM,  and,  as  we  believe,  bath 
iMH-n  e<mvin<-ed  of  that  divine  prinriple  whioh  pte- 
|U■^^-eK  the  followers  t)ien-of  from  a  dispoaitiaB  to 
eontend  for  the  asoerting  of  ri\-il  rights  in  a  manwr 
(Hiiitrar^*  to  our  peaeefiil  profeiution,  yet  doth  not 
mnnifeot  a  diitpnxition  to  make  the  Meeting  a  propar 
aekiiowledgnient  of  htit  oiitgoingx,  and  bath  forthv 
de<'l»red  kin  intention  to  eontiniie  his  wrong-dotuy; 

" '  Tlien'fore.  fur  the  elesring  of  truth  aud  oar 
Hociety,  wf  give  forth  our  testimony  sgainat  wnA 
hreselieo,  and  esn  have  no  unity  with  him,  the  aid 
Hugh  Wynne,  wt  m  member  of  our  tuieiety  until  be 
heoome  •cnsihle  of  bin  deviations,  and  come  to  a  MBM 
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of  his  error,  and  ooDdemn  the  some  to  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  Friends ;  which  is  that  we,  as  Christian  men, 
desire. 
"  <  Signed  in,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  Meeting  by 
"'Isaac  Fricebun, 
"'Oierk.' 

"What  insolent  nonsense  I  "cried  Miss  Wynne.  "I 
hope  your  father  is  satisfled.  I  aesnre  yon  I  am. 
You  are  free  at  last.  Here  was  James  Warder  to-day 
with  a  like  document  to  the  address  of  my  dear  Jack. 
I  was  assured  that  it  was  a  terrible  disgrace.  I  bade 
him  take  snuff  and  not  be  any  greater  fool  than  na- 
ture had  made  him.  He  took  my  snuff  and  sneesed 
for  t«n  minutes.  I  think  it  helped  him.  One  can 
neither  grieve  nor  reason  when  one  is  sneezing.  It 
is  what  Dr.  Rush  calls  a  moral  alterative.  Whenever 
the  man  fell  to  lamenting,  I  gave  him  more  annff. 
I  think  it  helped  him.  And  so  the  baa-Iambs  of  Meet 
ing  have  disowned  their  two  black  sheep.  Well,  well  I 
I  have  better  news  for  you.  Mr.  Carroll  was  here 
just  now,  with  his  charming  ways.  One  would  think 
when  he  is  talking  that  one  is  the  only  woman  alive. 
If  I  thonght  the  priests  taught  him  the  trick,  I  wonld 
turn  papist.  You  should  observe  his  bow,  Hngh.  I 
Lbonght  Mr.  Chew's  bow  not  to  be  surpassed ;  but 
Mr.  Carroll~oh,  where  was  IT" 

"  Some  good  news,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  yes.  He  tells  me  the  Congress  this  evening 
voted  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence." 

"  Indeed  1 "  I  cried.     "  So  it  has  come  at  last    I, 
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too,  am  free,  and  it  is  time  I  vent  away,  Amit 
Gainor." 

"  We  will  see,"  she  said.  "  How  can  I  do  withoot 
yoa  T  and  thetv  is  your  father  too.  He  is  oot  tlie 
mao  be  was,  aud  I  do  iiot  see,  Hugh,  bow  yoa  can 
leave  him  yet" 

It  was  too  true,  as  my  last  interview  had  shown 
me.  He  was  uo  longer  tlie  strong,  steadily  obstinate 
John  Wynne  of  a  year  or  two  back.  He  was  leas 
decisive,  made  ooeasioual  erron  in  bis  acoonnts,  and 
would  sometimes  c-ommit  himself  to  risky  ventures. 
Then  Thomas  Mason,  our  clerk,  or  my  aunt  would 
interfere,  and  he  would  protest  and  yield,  having  now 
by  habit  a  great  respect  for  my  aunt's  sagacity,  which 
in  fact  was  remarkable. 

I  went  back  to  my  work  discontented,  and  pnlled 
this  way  and  that,  not  clearly  seeing  what  I  ought 
to  do ;  for  how  could  I  leave  him  as  he  now  was  t 
My  aunt  was  right. 

Next  day  I  beard  Captain  John  Nixon  read  in  the 
Htat«-bonae  yard  the  noble  words  of  the  deolara* 
tion.  Only  a  few  hundred  were  there  to  bear  it,  and 
itavastconseqaences  few  men  as  yet  conld  apprehend. 
Miss  Ncoris  told  me  not  long  after  that  she  climbed 
00  a  barrow  and  looked  over  their  garden  wall  at 
Fifth  street  and  Chestnut ;  "  and  really,  Mr.  Wynne, 
there  were  not  t«n  decent  coats  in  the  crowd."  Iliil 
this  Hiss  Norris  was  a  hot  Tory,  and  thought  as  all 
an  underbred  mob,  as,  I  fear,  did  most  of  the  pn>- 
pritftar>'  set— the  men  tacking  civil  coorage  to  fl^a 
on  aitber  aide,  and  amaied  that  Mr.  Wilton,  and 
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Ur.  Beed,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Morris,  and  the  Yirgiuia 
gentry,  ehonld  side  with  demagognes  like  Adams 
and  Roger  Sherman. 

And  so  time  ran  on.  I  fenced,  drilled,  saw  my 
companions  drift  away  into  war,  and  knew  not  how 
to  escape.  I  can  now  look  back  on  my  dismissal 
from  Meeting  with  more  regret  than  it  gave  myyoatb. 
I  have  never  seen  my  way  to  a  return  to  Friends ; 
yet  I  am  still  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  small 
number  who  constitute,  with  Wetherill  and  Owen 
and  Clement  Biddle,  the  society  of  Friends  known 
as  Free  Quakers.  To  discuss  why  later  I  did  not 
diura  my  place  as  one  of  these  would  lead  me  to 
speaking  of  spiritual  affairs,  and  this,  as  I  have  else- 
where said,  I  never  do  willingly,  nor  with  comfort  to 
myself. 

Odc  afternoon  in  September  of  this  year  I  waa 
balancing  an  account  when  my  father  came  in  and 
told  me  that  Mason,  our  clerk,  had  just  had  a  fall  in 
the  hold  of  one  of  our  ships.  The  day  after  I  saw 
him,  and  although  his  hurts  were  painful  they  hardly 
seemed  to  justify  my  father  in  his  desire  ihaX  now 
at  last  he  ^ould  take  a  long  rest  from  work. 

This  threw  all  the  detail  of  our  affairs  as  largely 
into  my  hands  as  was  possible  with  a  man  like  my 
father.  I  think  he  guessed  my  intention  to  leave 
him  for  the  army,  and  gladly  improved  this  chance 
to  toad  me  with  needless  affairs,  and  all  manner  of 
small  perplexities.  My  aunt  was  better— in  fact, 
well ;  but  here  was  this  new  trouble.  What  could  I 
do  T    Hy  father  declared  that  the  old  clerk  would 
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soon  be  able  to  resuise  bis  place,  and  meanwhile, 
he  shoald  have  no  one  to  help  him  but  me.  Xow 
and  then,  to  my  surprise,  he  made  some  absord  boai- 
neas  venture,  and  was  impatient  if  I  said  a  word  of 
remoDstrance.  Twice  I  was  ftent  to  Maryland  to  aee 
after  our  tobacco  plantations.  I  was  in  despair,  and 
became  depressed  and  queruloos,  seeing  00  present 
way,  nor  any  fatnre  likelihood,  of  escape.  Hy  father 
was  well  pleased,  and  even  my  aunt  seemed  to  mv 
too  well  satisfied  with  the  ill  turn  which  fate  had 
done  me.  My  father  was  clearly  using  the  poor  old 
eli'rk'a  calamity  as  an  excuse  (o  keep  me  bu^j  nor 
was  it  at  all  like  him  to  employ  such  sabtcrfngea. 
All  his  life  long  be  bad  been  direct,  poaitive,  and 
dictatorial;  a  few  yearn  back  he  woold  have  ordered 
me  to  give  up  all  idea  of  the  army,  and  would  as  like 
as  not  have  puninhed  resistance  with  oold-blooded 
disinheritance.  He  was  visibly  and  but  too  dearly 
changiuff  from  the  resolute,  uncompromising  man 
he  had  once  been.  Was  he  cunning  enough  to  know 
that  his  weaknees  wiut  for  me  a  bondage  far  stronger 
than  his  more  vigorous  rule  had  ever  been  f 
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H  Y  peiBOQBl  difflciilties  wen  not  made  more 
\  easy  to  bear  by  the  course  of  pnblic 
I  GventB.  Howe  had  taken  New  York. 
]  In  November  Fort  Washington  fell 
1  Jack,  who  was  within  its  walls,  got 
away,  but  was  slightly  wounded.  Oar  Rtigliah  gen- 
eral, Lee,  had  begno  already  to  iotrigae  against 
Mr.  Washington,  writing,  as  Dr.  Bosh  confided  to  my 
aunt,  that  he,  Lee,  onght  to  be  made  dictator.  My 
aont  received  the  impression  that  Gie  doctor,  who 
loved  his  country  well,  was  becoming  discontented 
with  our  chief;  but  neither  then  nor  later  did  she 
change  her  own  opinion  of  the  reserved  and  cour- 
teous Virginian. 

He  soon  justified  her  views  of  his  capacity.  On 
December  1  be  broke  down  the  bridges  in  his  rear 
over  the  Raritan,  and  marched  through  Jersey  with 
a  dwindling  army.  At  Princeton  he  had  but  three 
thousand  men ;  destroying  eveiy  boat,  he  wisely  put 
the  broad  Delaware  between  Ms  army  and  the  enemy- 
Lord  Comwallis  halted  at  the  river,  waiting  for  it 
to  freeze  that  he  might  cross,  and  until  this  should 
happen  went  back  with  Howe  to  New  York.  About 
December  15  of  '76,  Qeneral  Lee  was  captured,  and, 
249 
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xtrange  afl  it  may  now  eeetn,  do  calamity  yet  oomf 
upon  iu  created  more  coiiHti^rnation.  Meanwhile 
our  own  alarmed  (ritizcnu  In-fpiii  to  burj-  their  silver 
plate.  While  the  feeble  were  fl>'in(r,  and  th^  doubtful 
were  ready  to  rcoew  their  oath  to  the  kinn,  the  warj- 
and  roBolnt^^  comniauder-in-ehief  saw  hiH  ehance. 

To  aid  hifl  iroiinigeous  resolve  came  Sullivan  and 
Gat«8  from  Ijee'x  late  couimaud.  "  At  Kunset  on 
Chrtfitmas  day  we  crossed  the  Delaware,"  writ^  Jack. 
"My  genera)  was  Jn  a  small  t>oat,  «-ith  Knox,  and 
two  tioattnen.  We  were  ten  hours  in  the  ice,  and 
marched  nine  miles,  aft^'remssinp,  in  a  blinding  storm 
of  sleet.  By  God's  graee  we  took  one  thousand  nf 
those  blackguard  Hessians,  an<l,  but  for  Cadwalader's 
ill  luok  with  the  ice,  would  have  got  Donop  also.  I 
had  a  finger  frose,  but  no  worse  aoddent. 

"  1  dare  say  yon  know  we  fell  back  beyond  Assnn- 
pink  Oreek,  below  Trenton.  There  we  fought  my 
lord  marquis  again  with  g(K>d  fortune.  Meanwhile 
he  weakened  his  force  at  Princeton,  and,  I  fancy, 
thought  we  were  in  a  trap ;  but  our  general  left  fire» 
burning,  passed  mnnd  the  enemy's  left,  and,  as  we 
i*ame  near  Princeton  at  sunriM-,  fell  ui>on  Colonel 
Mawhond  on  his  way  to  join  romwallis.  I  was  clow 
to  General  Mercer  when  wc  saw  them,  and  ha«l  •« 
usual  a  fit  of  the  shakes,  hang  them !  Luckily  tlierr 
was  small  leisure  to  tliink. 

"  In  the  first  onset,  which  was  fierce,  our  brave 
general  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  then,  hia  Excel- 
lency coming  np,  we  routed  them  finely.  So  away 
went  Comwallis,  with  the  trapped  hot  after  the  trap- 
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pers.  We  have  the  Jerseys  and  two  thousand  pris- 
on^iB.  I  do  not  think  even  Mias  Wynne  can  ima^e 
what  conrage  it  took  for  oar  general  to  turn  as  he 
did  on  an  army  like  that  of  ComwaUis*.  Are  yoa 
never  ooming  1 

"  It  is  sod  that  the  Southern  officers  look  upon  us 
and  those  of  New  England  as  tradesfolk,  and  this 
makes  constant  trouble,  especially  among  the  militia, 
who  come  and  go  much  as  they  please.  I  have  had 
no  personal  difficulty,  bat  there  have  been  several 
dnels,  of  which  little  is  sud. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  now  order 
all  enlistments  to  be  for  the  war,  else  we  shall  soon  be 
in  a  mortal  bad  way.  Hastheardof  MissPenistost" 

This  letter  came  soon  after  the  smart  little  winter 
campaign  in  Jersey  had  made  us  all  so  happy. 

"  It  will  last  a  good  while  yet,"  said  James  Wilson. 
"  And  when  are  you  going,  Hugh  f  "  Indeed,  I  began 
at  last  to  see  a  way  opened,  as  we  of  Friends  say ; 
for  now,  in  the  spring,  our  old  clerk  hobbled  back  to 
his  desk,  and  I  knew  that  my  father  would  no  longer 
be  left  without  friendly  and  familiar  help.  But  be- 
fore he  could  assume  his  full  duties  August  was  upon 
us— August  of  77,  a  year  for  me  most  eventfal. 
Darthea's  letters  to  my  auut  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and.  as  I  thought,  had  an  air  of  sadness  an- 
usaal  in  this  gladsome  creature.  Once  she  spoke  of 
Captain  Wynne  as  absent,  and  once  that  he,  like  Jack, 
had  had  a  slight  wound  in  the  storm  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington. Of  politics  she  could  say  nothing,  as  her 
li-tters  had  usually  to  pass  cor  Unce. 
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Oq  July  31  WaahingtoD  knew  Uiat  Howe's  fleet 
wu  off  the  Delaware  capes.  Moanwiule  he  had 
crossed  that  river  into  Peunsylvania,  and  hurried  his 
army  acrosn  country',  finally  encamplnff  on  a  Satur- 
day at  NicetowD,  some  five  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
1  rude  out  that  evening  to  meet  Jack,  whose  troop 
camped  even  nearer  to  town,  and  dose  to  the  teota 
of  the  headquarters  staff.  The  general  lay  for  this 
night  at  Stentou,  where  our  Quaker  friends,  th« 
liOgans,  lived.  He  was  aliown,  I  was  told,  the  secret 
stairway  and  the  undei^round  passage  to  the  stable 
and  beyond,  and  was  disposed  to  think  it  curious. 

Jack,  now  a  captain,  in  a  new  imit  of  blue  and  buff, 
looked  brown  and  hardy,  and  his  figure  had  spread, 
but  the  locks  were  as  yellow  and  the  cheeks  as  nmy 
as  ever  I  knew  them. 

Dear  Aunt  Oainor  made  mufh  of  him  that  evening, 
and  we  talked  late  into  the  night  of  battles  and 
ireneralfl  and  what  had  gone  with  Lord  Howa.  t 
wi'iit  to  bed  diKcontrntfHl,  fci-liiip  myst-lf  to  be  a  tsij' 
incoBwderahle  pvrxou,  mid  Jack  rode  away  to  oamp. 
The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  24th  of  Aogut, 
his  Excellency  marched  into  town  by  FVont  street  at 
(he  head  of  the  flower  of  hiit  army,  in  all  about  eleven 
thousand.  Pine  men  they  were,  but  many  half  elad 
aud  ill  shod ;  fairly  drilled  too,  but  not  as  they  were 
Ut4-r  in  the  war.  The  town  was  wild  with  delist, 
and  every  one  glad  save  the  Tories  aud  the  Quakva, 
mauy  of  whom  remained  all  day  in  their  hnnsea. 

This  march  being  made  only  to  exhibit  the  anny 
to  friend  aud  foe,  the  truopa  moved  out  High  atrect 
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ftnd  by  the  middle  ferry  acroas  the  Schuylkill,  od 
their  way  toward  the  Delaware  to  meet  Mr.  Howe, 
who,  having  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk  River,  was 
now  on  his  way  toward  Philadelphia.  His  troops 
were  alow,  the  roada  bad  and  few,  the  a^e  in  great 
force  and  severe— or  so  we  heard.  I  rode  sadly  with 
oar  people  as  far  as  Darby,  and  then  tamed  home- 
ward a  vexed  and  dispirited  man.  It  was,  I  think, 
on  the  4th  of  August  that  our  general,  who  had  rid- 
den on  in  advance  of  his  army,  Orst  met  Marquis 
Lafayette. 

My  aont,  who  spoke  French  with  remarkable  fla- 
ency  and  a  calm  disregard  of  accent  and  inflections, 
was  well  pleased  to  entertain  the  French  gentleman, 
and  at  her  house  I  had  the  happiness  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  greatly,  as  it  proved,  to  my  fntnre  ad- 
vantage. He  was  glad  to  find  any  who  spoke  his 
own  tongue  well,  and  diacnssed  onr  affairs  with  me, 
horrified  at  the  look  of  decent  nnif  orms  and  discipline, 
but,  like  me,  pleased  with  the  tall,  strong  men  he  saw 
in  OUT  ranks.  Later  my  acquaintance  with  French 
was  of  mnch  use  to  me ;  bo  little  can  a  man  tell  what 
valne  an  accomplishment  will  have  for  him. 

The  marquis  was  very  yonng,  and  somewhat  free 
in  stating  his  opinions.  At  tJiis  time  he  ti>onght 
Mr.  Howe  intended  Charleston,  and,  like  others,  was 
amazed  at  bin  folly  in  not  going  up  the  Delaware 
Bay  to  land  his  troops.  His  strange  strategy  left 
Btu^yse  to  the  fat«  in  store  for  him  at  Saratoga, 
where  the  latter  general  was  to  act  a  first  part  in  a 
tragic  drama  much  finer  than  those  he  wrote,  which 
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were  so  irreativ  praised  b;  the  fine  ladieg  in  Loodoo, 
and  indHHl  by  nnmo  better  critics. 

A  It'ttor  (if  Jack's  came  to  hand  during;  this  weak. 
In  it  tie  sHJd  tny  Hunt  must  leave,  au  he  was  sore  we 
had  nut  Juni'  enough  to  kwp  Ueueral  Howe  oot 
of  riiilwlclphiu.  Hut  the  old  lady  said,  "Not  I,  io- 
di<cd ! "  and  I  tliink  no  mortal  power  could  hare  in- 
duced lier  to  t^i  awny.  She  even  declined  to  hatj 
her  silver,  as  man;  had  done.  Not  so  the  re«t  of 
the  Whiifs.  Every  one  fled  who  knew  where  to  go^ 
or  who  feare<l  to  be  called  to  aoconnt;  and  nose 
would  bear  of  defending  the  town,  as  should  havB 
been  attempted. 

Jack's  letter  went  on  to  say  that  in  Delaware  the 
general  had  a  narrow  escape.  "  He  rode  out,'  tajr* 
Jack, "  with  Harquis  Lafayette  on  a  reconnainanee, 
attended  by  but  two  officers  and  an  orderly.  Qenetml 
Sullivan  had  an  officer  follow  with  a  half-troop ;  but 
the  general,  fearing  such  numbers  migiit  attxact 
attention,  ordered  them  to  wait  behind  a  thicket. 
Looking  thence,  they  saw  the  general  ride  direct 
toward  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  which  from  their 
vantage  they  could  see,  but  he  could  not  An  Engb 
lish  officer,  perceiving  him,  seemed  to  give  an  nder 
to  fire ;  but  as  the  men  raised  their  pieces  he  itraek 
them  up.  As  he  was  about  to  give  Uie  order  to  fb«, 
the  geDeral,  being  satisSed,  had  turned  his  beek  to 
ride  away.  It  is  a  curious  tale,  ia  it  notf  and  none 
can  explain  it" 

Long  yeare  after  I  myself  met  an  Euf^ish  olBoer. 
ft  General  Henderson,  in  Canada,  and  on  tny  telling 
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him  the  incident,  he  said  at  ooce  it  was  he  who  was 
GODcemed,  and  that  when  the  general  tamed  to  tide 
away  he  could  not  make  ap  his  mind  to  shoot  down 
a  man  who  had  turned  his  hack.  He  was  amazed 
and  pleased  to  know  who  it  was  he  thus  spared. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  at  evening,  came  the 
disaster  of  Brandywine,  and  on  the  26th  Lord  Com- 
wallis  marched  into  our  city,  with  two  batteries  and 
the  Sixteenth  Dragoons  and  Qrenadiers.  They  were 
received  quietly,  and  that  evening  my  Cousin  Arthor 
appeared  at  our  house.  My  father,  who  had  been 
very  inert  of  late,  seemed  to  arouse  himself,  and  ex- 
pressed quite  forcibly  his  joy  and  relief  at  the  coming 
of  the  troops.  He  recounted  his  griefs,  too:  how 
that,  refusing  the  militia  tax,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
bad  taken  away  bis  great  tankard,  and  later  two 
tables,  which  was  true  enough.  Then,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, my  father  declared  Arthur  must  stay  with  us, 
which  he  was  nothing  loath  to  do. 

I  was  coo],  as  you  may  suppose,  but  it  was  difficult 
for  man  or  woman  to  resist  Arthur  Wynne  when 
he  meant  to  be  pleasant;  and  so,  putting  my  disUke 
aside,  I  found  myself  chatting  with  Mm  about  the 
war  and  what  not.  In  fact,  he  was  a  guest,  and  what 
else  could  I  do  T 

Hy  aunt  kept  herself  indoors  and  would  none  of 
the  Galloways  and  Aliens,  who  had  come  back  in 
swarms,  nor  even  the  neutrals,  like  Mr.  Penn,  whom 
she  much  liked.  The  day  after  the  town  was  occn- 
pied,  Captain  Wynne  appeared  early  in  the  morning, 
as  we  were  discussing  a  matter  of  huaineas.     Ho 
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took  it  tor  gnutfld,  I  prenime,  that  my  aunt  woold 
Bee  him,  and  weot  past  the  turliaued  black  bojr 
deapit«  his  sDial]  remonstraneeii.  3ly  aunt  roM  to 
the  fall  of  Lit  great  height,  her  nose  lu  the  air,  and 
letting  fall  a  lapf ul  of  papers. 

"To  what,"  bLc  said,  "have  I  the  honour  to  ©we 
a  visit  (rum  Mr.  AVjuiiL' !  In  my  huiue  an  inn,  that 
any  otBcer  of  the  king  uisy  eut«;r  whether  I  will  or 
uot!" 

Although  he  most  have  been  surpriaed,  he  was 
perfectly  at  his  ease.  Indeed,  I  en\ied  him  hia  self- 
poasession. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  am  charged  with  a  lettar 
from  Miaa  Peniston." 

"You  may  put  it  on  the  table,"  says  HiatrtM 
Wynne.  "  My  brother  may  choose  his  society.  I 
ask  the  same  pri\-ilege.  It  will  not  consist  of  gentle* 
men  of  your  profession." 

Mr.  Wj'nne's  face  grew  black  under  its  daA  akin. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  stay  nowhere  as  an  unwdoome 
guest  I  thank  you  for  pant  kindness,  and  I  faombly 
take  my  leave.  I  could  have  done  you  a  aernee  «■ 
to  this  business  of  the  quartering  of  offlcera,  and  yra 
Khali  still  have  my  good  offices  for  the  sake  of  tb* 
many  pleasant  hours  I  have  passed  in  your  honae. 
As  my  Cousin  Hugh  says  nothing,  I  am  glad  to  tkink 
that  he  is  of  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  yoa 
have  put  in  words  so  agreeably  "  With  this  he  want 
away,  leaving  my  auut  red  In  the  face,  and  q 
with  wikth. 

Ithoo^thehadthebeatof  iti  bat  Imanlja 
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"  M;  dear  atmt,  you  ahonld  not  h&ve  been  so  hard 
with  lum."    I  did,  indeed,  think  it  both  unwise  and 


"  Stuff  and  nonsense ! "  says  Miss  Wynne,  walking 
about  as  my  father  used  to  do.  "  I  do  not  trust  him, 
and  he  has  got  that  girl  in  his  toils,  poor  child  1  I 
wonder  what  lies  he  has  told  her.  How  does  he  hold 
herT  I  did  think  that  was  past  any  man's  power; 
and  she  is  unhappy  too.  When  a  woman  like  Dar- 
thea  begins  to  find  a  man  out,  she  cau't  help  showing 
it,  and  some  are  more  frank  on  paper  than  in  talk ; 
that  is  her  way.  I  am  afraid  I  made  mischief  oooe, 
for  I  told  him  long  ago  that  I  meant  her  to  marry 
yon ;  and  then  I  saw  he  did  not  like  it,  and  I  knew 
I  had  been  a  goose.  Whatever  is  the  reaaon  he  bates 
you,  Hugh  t  Oh  yes,  he  does— he  does.  Is  it  the 
woman  1    I  will  have  no  redcoats  in  my  house." 

I  got  a  chance  to  say— what  I  was  sorry  to  have 
to  say— how  little  need  there  was  for  him  to  fear 
poor  me,  whom  Darthea  wished  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with,  I  tboaght. 

"Her  loves  are  like  her  moods,  my  dear  Hugh; 
who  knows  how  long  they  will  last  f  Until  a  woman 
is  married  she  is  not  to  be  despaired  of." 

I  shook  my  head  sadly  and  went  oat. 

I  returned  late  in  the  evening,  to  order  my  horse 
to  be  saddled  and  sent  to  me  before  breakfast  next 
mormng;  for  I  kept  it  at  no  coet  in  my  punt's  ample 
stable.  To  my  horror,  I  found  a  sentinel  at  the  door, 
and  the  hall  full  of  army  baggage.  In  the  parlour 
wss  a  tall  Hessian,  General  von  Knyphansen,  and 
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Coao  t  Donop  and  others,  smokiiig,  mach  kt  their  tarn. 
They  were  fairly  civil,  bnt  did  not  concern  themwlTW 
greatly  if  I  liked  it  or  not  I  found  my  aont  in  iM^ 
in  a  fever  of  vain  anger. 

She  had  the  bed-curtains  drawn,  and  when  I  mi 
bid  to  enter,  put  aside  the  chintz  so  as  to  make  room 
for  ber  hcud,  whiiJi  appeared  in  a  tall  nightcap,  I 
am  unfit,  I  fear,  to  dem-ribe  thin  gear ;  but  it  brought 
out  all  ber  large  features  very  strongly,  and  to  liave 
seen  ber  would  have  terrified  a  Hessian  regiment 

"  My  house  is  full  of  Dutch  dogs,"  she  cried.  "  A» 
soon  as  they  came  they  ordered  bones."  In  fact,  Uuj 
had  asked  quite  civilly  if  they  might  have  sni^Mr. 

"I  Raw  them  at  their  feed,"  says  my  aan;,  "ukd 
the  big  beast,  General  Kn^'phausen,  spread  my  bMt 
butter  on  his  bread  with  his  thumb,  sir— his  thumb ! 
Count  Donop  is  better;  but  Von  Heiser!  and  the 
pipes !  heavens ! "  Here  she  retreated  within  her 
curtains,  and  I  heard  her  say,  "  Bessy  Ferguson  saw 
tliem  come  in,  and  must  sail  across  the  street  and  tdl 
Job— the  page  with  the  turban— to  cougratolate  me 
for  her,  and  to  advise  me  to  get  n  keg  of  sanerkraat.* 

I  assured  my  aunt  that  fortunately  these  wer«  geB- 
tlemen,  bnt  nhe  was  inconsolable,  declaring  liiiiwilf 
ill,  and  that  Dr.  Rush  must  come  at  once. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  he  is  gone  with  all  the  CongraH 
to  York." 

"Then  I  shall  die,"  moaned  my  aunt 

At  last,  knowing  her  well,  I  said,  "Is  it  not  too 
Mdl" 

"Wlut'sthatt    Whati' 
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-  Mr.  Howe  has  taken  Mrs.  Pemberton's  carriage 
and  the  pair  of  sorrels  for  hu  own  use." 

At  thiH  my  Aunt  Gainor's  large  face  reappeared, 
not  as  melancholic  as  before,  and  I  added,  "Friend 
Wain  has  six  to  care  for,  and  Thomas  Scattergood 
has  the  Hessian  chaplain  and  a  drunken  mBJor.  The 
rest  of  Friends  are  no  better  off." 

"  Thank  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  I "  said  Miss 
Wynne. 

"  And  Mr.  Cadwalader's  house  on  Little  Dock  street 
&e  William  has." 

"A.  pity  that,  Hugh,  The  fine  furniture  will  pay 
tor  it,  I  fear.  I  think,  Hugh,  I  am  better,  or  I  shall 
be  soon." 

"  They  talk  of  the  Meeting  over  the  way  for  a  bar- 
rack, Annt  Oainor."  Now  this  was  idly  rumoured, 
bnt  how  could  one  recast  to  feed  an  occasion  so 
oomict 

"  I  think  I  should  die  contented,"  said  Miss  Wynne. 
"Now  go  away,  Hugh.  I  have  had  my  medicine,  and 
I  like  it."  She  was  quick  at  self-analysis,  and  was 
langhing  low,  really  happier  for  the  miseries  of  faer 
Tory  acquaintances. 

Aiber  the  bedroom  comedy,  which  mnch  amused 
me  and  out  of  which  my  annt  got  great  comfort,  she 
was  inchned  to  be  on  twtter  terms  with  the  officers 
so  abruptly  thrust  upon  her.  For  a  while,  however, 
she  declined  to  eat  her  meals  with  them,  and  when 
told  that  they  had  had  Colonel  Montreeor  to  dine,  and 
had  drunk  the  king's  health,  she  sent  all  the  glasses 
they  had  used  down  to  the  blacks  in  the  kitchen. 
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and  bade  them  never  to  dan  set  them  on  her  tabfe 
ugaio.  This  much  delighted  Count  Donop,  who 
loved  Geoi^  of  Hanover  no  better  thui  did  she,  and 
I  learned  that  she  declared  the  bread-and-batter  bnn- 
nees  was  the  worst  of  Von  Enyphansen,  and  was 
no  doubt  a  court  cnstoni.  As  to  Count  Donop,  she 
learned  to  like  him.  He  spoke  queer  French,  and 
did  not  smoke.  "  Jt  nffoKtne  pat  ckamais,  wtadamt," 
he  said ;  "  maU  le  Chenerul,  il/ouute  toHchours,  el  Vpm 
Heiter  U  meme,"  which  was  true.  The  count  knew 
her  London  friends,  and  grieved  that  he  waa  aent  oa 
a  service  he  did  not  relish,  and  in  which  later  he  was 
to  lose  his  life. 

My  aunt  fed  them  well,  and  won  at  piquet,  and 
declared  they  were  much  to  be  pitied,  although  Von 
Heiser  was  a  horror.  When  he  had  knocked  down 
her  red-and-gold  Delft  vase,  the  gods  and  the  otbsr 
china  were  put  away,  and  then  the  rugs,  becaiue  of 
the  holes  his  pipe  ashes  burned,  and  still  she  vowed  , 
it  was  a  comfort  they  were  not  redcoats.  Them  die 
would  have  poisoned. 

Captain  Andr£  alone  was  an  exception.  Wbon,  in 
1776,  be  was  made  a  prisoner  by  Montgomery  in 
Canada,  and  after  that  was  on  parole  at  Lancaster,  I 
mrt  him ;  and  as  he  much  attracted  me,  my  aunt  asDt 
liim  money,  and  I  was  able  to  ease  his  captivi^  by 
making  bim  known  to  our  friends,  Mr.  Justice  Yeatea 
nnd  the  gotHl  Cope  people,  who,  being  sound  Toriea, 
did  him  such  good  tums  as  he  never  forgot,  and 
kindly  credited  to  us.  Indeed,  he  made  for  my  aont 
some  pretty  tketchea  of  the  fall  woods,  and,  aa  I 
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have  said,  wae  welcome  wliere  no  other  redcoat  ooold 
enter. 

M7  aant  was  soon  easier  in  mind,  bnt  my  own 
condition  was  not  to  be  envied.  Here  was  Arthur 
Wynne  at  my  father's,  tiie  Hessians  at  my  aunt's,  the 
Tories  happy,  seven  or  eight  thousand  folks  gone 
away,  every  inn  and  house  full,  and  on  the  street 
crowds  of  unmannerly  ofBcers.  It  was  not  easy  to 
avoid  quarrels.  Already  the  Hessian  soldiers  began 
to  steal  all  manner  of  eatables  from  the  farms  this 
side  of  Schuylkill.  More  to  my  own  inconvenience, 
I  found  that  Major  von  Heiser  had  taken  the  priv 
ilege  of  riding  my  mare  Lucy  so  hard  that  she  was 
unfit  to  use  tor  two  days.  At  last  my  aunt's  chicken- 
coops  suffered,  and  the  voice  of  her  pet  rooster  was 
no  more  heard  in  the  land.  I  did  hear  that,  as  this 
raid  of  some  privates  interfered  with  the  Dntch  gen- 
eral's diet,  one  of  the  offenders  got  the  strappado. 
Bat  no  one  could  stop  these  fellows,  and  they  were 
80  bold  as  to  enter  houses  and  et«al  what  they  wanted, 
until  severe  measures  were  taken  by  Mr.  Howe.  They 
robbed  my  father  boldly,  before  his  eyes,  of  two  fat 
Virginia  peach-fed  hams,  and  all  his  special  tobacco. 
He  stood  by,  and  said  they  ought  not  to  do  it.  This, 
as  they  knew  no  tongue  but  their  own,  and  as  he 
acted  up  to  his  honest  belief  in  the  righteousness  of 
non-resistance,  and  uttered  no  complaint,  only  served 
to  bring  them  again.  But  this  time  I  was  at  home, 
and  nearly  killed  a  corporal  with  the  Quaker  staff 
Thomas  Scatt^rgood  gave  my  father.  The  adven- 
ture sei'iiiL-J  to  cumpeusute  Miss  Wynne  for  her  own 
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lones.  The  corporal  made  &  lying  complaint,  and 
bat  for  Hr.  Ao(lr4  I  should  have  been  put  to  » 
umoyance.  Our  boys  used  to  say  that  the  I 
dnun-beat  said, "  Plunder,  plunder,  plun,  plan,  plun- 
der." And  so  for  the  sad  remnant  of  Whig  gentle* 
the  town  was  made  in  all  ways  nnbearable. 

There  are  times  when  the  life  eaods  seem  to  mo 
slowly,  and  others  when  they  flow  swiftly,  as  dor- 
ing  this  bewildering  week.  All  manner  of  things 
happened,  mostly  perplexing  or  sad,  and  none  qoitA 
agreeable.  On  the  26th,  coming  in  about  nine  at 
night,  I  saw  that  there  were  penons  in  the  great 
front  sitting-room,  which  overlooked  Dock  Creek. 
Afl  I  came  into  the  light  which  fell  throogh  the  opan 
doorway,  I  stood  unnoticed.  The  room  was  fall  of 
pipe  smoke,  and  rum  and  Hollands  were  on  the  table^ 
as  was  common  in  the  days  when  Friend^  Meeting 
made  a  minute  that  Friends  be  vigilant  to  see  that 
those  who  work  in  the  harvest-fields  have  portions  of 
mm.  My  father  and  my  cousin  sat  on  one  side,  op- 
posite a  short,  stoat  man  almost  aH  swarthy  as  Ar- 
thnr,  and  with  very  small  piercing  eyes,  (to  dark  ■• 
to  seem  black,  which  eyes  never  are. 

I  heard  this  gentleman  say,  "  Wynne,  I  hear  that 
your  brother  is  worse.  These  elder  brother!  are  un- 
natural animals,  and  vastly  teuacions  of  life.'  On 
this  I  noticed  my  cousin  frown  at  him  and  sli^tfy 
shake  his  bead.  The  officer  did  not  take  tha  hint, 
if  it  were  one,  but  added,  smiling,  "  He  will  live  to 
bur}-  yoa;  unfeeling  brutes— these  elder  brotharm. 
Damn  'em  1 ' 
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I  was  shocked  to  notice  how  inertly  my  father 
Dstened  to  the  oath,  and  I  recalled,  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  distress,  what  my  aunt  had  said  of  my 
father's  state  of  mind.  The  young  are  accuBtomed 
to  take  for  granted  the  permanency  of  health  in  their 
elders,  and  to  look  upon  tliem  as  ouchanging  insti- 
tations,  nntil,  in  some  sad  way,  reminded  of  the  frailty 
of  all  living  things. 

As  I  went  in,  Arthor  rose,  looked  sharply  at  me, 
and  said,  "Let  me  present  my  cousin,  Mr.  Ho^ 
Wynne,  Colonel  Tarleton," 

I  bowed  to  the  oCBcer,  who  lacked  the  politeness 
to  rise,  merely  saying,  "Pleased  to  see  yon,  Mr. 
Wynne." 

"  We  were  talking,"  said  Artbnr,  "  when  yon  came 
of  the  fight  at  the  river  with  the  queer  name— Bran* 
dywine,  is  n't  it  7 " 

"  No,"  said  my  father ;  "  thou  art  mistaken,  and  I 
wished  to  ask  thee,  Arthur,  what  was  it  thon  wert 
saying.  We  had  ceased  to  speak  of  the  war.  Yes ; 
it  was  of  thy  brother." 

"  What  of  thy  brother !"  said  I,  glad  of  this  opening. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  except  Colonel  Tarleton  had  news 
he  was  not  so  well"  He  was  so  shrewd  as  to  think 
I  must  have  overheard  enough  to  make  it  useless  to 
lie  to  me.  A  Ue,  he  used  to  say,  was  a  reserve  not 
to  be  called  into  service  except  when  all  else  failed. 

"Oh,  was  that  all!"  I  returned.  "I  did  hear. 
Cousin  Arthur,  that  the  Wyncote  estate  was  growing 
to  be  valuable  again ;  some  coal  or  iron  had  been 
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"  8n  my  mother  writM  me,"  lAid  Tsrieton.  "  W« 
an  old  frifods  of  your  family. ' 

"  You  knuw,"  I  Hnid,  "  wv  are  the  elder  bnueh.' 
I  was  bent  on  dii>coveriug,  if  pottsible,  the  vauae  of  ny 
cousiD'aaDOoyaiicewhetieverWyDcolewasmeDtioDMl. 

"  I  wish  it  were  true  aliout  our  getting  rich,*  nid 
Arthur,  with  the  relaxed  look  about  the  jaw  I  had 
i-Miue  to  kuuw  HO  wtU ;  it  cnnii'  aa  he  begmn  to  apeak. 
"If  it  were  anythiug  hut  idle  goatiip,  Tarlrtoo, 
what  would  it  pruAt  a  poor  ile\'il  of  a  younger  aon  1 
They  did  And  coal,  but  it  came  to  nothing;  and  in* 
deed  I  Icani  they  logt  money  in  (he  end." 

"  I  have  6o  heard,"  said  luy  father,  in  a  dull  wa/. 
'■  Who  was  it  told  met  I  forget.  They  lost  money.* 

I  lo«ikfd  at  him  amazed.  Wlio  eould  have  told  hin 
hut  Arthur,  and  whyT  Until  a  year  back  his  mem- 
ory had  l>een  unfailing. 

I  luw  a  queer  look,  part  sarpriM,  part  pnale,  gn 
over  Tarleton'8  faee,  a  alip^t  frown  above,  aa  ali^t 
a  nnile  below.  I  fancy  he  meant  to  twit  my  couin, 
for  he  said  to  me : 

"  And  w>  you  are  of  the  elder  branch,  Mr.  Hogli 
Wynne.  IIow  in  that,  Arthur!  How  did  the  elder 
braiii*h  chami'  to  li>s>-  that  noble  old  honset" 

My  •■onnii)  Mit  rapping  with  hin  Anp-nt  on  the  taUe 
what  tbt-y  us>tl  to  rail  thf  '*  d^vilV  tattoo,"  regarding 
m<*  with  Mraily,  half-Ahnt  i-yi-it— a  t<Ki  frequent  aad 
not  «*ell  iiiuiinfn-<)  way  h<-  had,  and  one  I  moeh  difr 
liked.  Id-  Mtid  iii>lhiuk',  nor  hml  he  a  ehan<<e,  for  I 
instantly  aniiwerHl  the  colonel :  "  My  father  can  tall 
yon." 
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"About  what,  Hug^!* 

"  About  how  we  lost  our  Welsh  eetate." 

Uy  father  at  this  lifted  his  g^eat  bulk  upri^t  in 
the  old  PeuQ  chair,  and  seemed  more  alive. 

"It  is  Colonel  Tarleton  who  asks,  not  I." 

"  It  is  an  old  story."  He  spoke  quite  like  himself. 
"Out  cousin  must  know  it  well.  My  father  suf- 
fered for  conscience'  sake,  and,  being  a  Friend, 
would  pay  no  tithes.  For  this  he  was  cast  into  jail 
in  Shrewsbury  Gate  House,  and  lay  there  a  year, 
suffering  much  in  body,  but  at  peace,  it  may  surely 
be  thought,  as  to  his  souL  At  last  he  was  set  free 
on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  country." 

"And  the  estate  I"  asked  Tarleton. 

"  He  thought  little  of  that  It  was  heavily  charged 
with  debt  made  by  his  father's  wild  ways.  I  believe, 
too,  there  was  some  agreement  with  the  officers  of 
the  crown  that  he  should  make  over  the  proper^  to 
his  next  brother,  who  had  none  of  his  scruples.  This 
was  in  1670,  or  thereabouts.  A  legal  transfer  was 
made  to  my  uncle,  who,  I  think,  loved  my  father, 
and  nnderetood  that,  being  set  in  his  ways,  he  would 
defy  the  king's  authority  to  the  end.  And  so  — 
wisely  I  think  —the  ovemding  providence  of  God 
brought  us  to  a  new  land,  where  we  have  greatly 
prospered." 

"And  that  is  all T"  said  the  colonel.  "What  a 
strange  story !  And  so  you  are  Wynne  of  Wyncote, 
and  lost  it." 

"For  a  greater  gain,"  said  my  father.  "My  son 
has  a  silly  fancy  for  the  old  place,  but  it  is  lost— lost 
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—■old ;  and  if  we  could  have  it  at  a  word,  it  would 
grieve  me  to  see  him  cast  in  his  lot  among  a  set  <d 
drunken,  dicing,  hard-riding  Bqoires— a  godless  set 
It  will  never  be  if  I  can  help  it  My  son  has  left  the 
creed  of  his  father  and  of  mine,  and  I  am  glad  that 
bis  worldly  pride  cannot  be  farther  tempted.  Doat 
thon  bear,  Hoght" 

There  was  a  moment  of  awkward  eilenoe.  Hy 
father  had  spoken  with  violence,  once  or  twice  strik- 
ing the  table  with  his  fist  until  the  gtasaea  rang. 
There  was  something  of  his  old  vehemence  in  bis 
statement ;  bnt  aa  a  role,  however  abrupt  irtiea  we 
were  alone,  before  strangers  he  was  as  civil  to  me  as 
to  others.  My  cousin,  I  thought,  looked  relieved  aa 
my  father  went  on ;  and,  ceasing  to  drum  on  the 
table,  he  quietly  filled  himself  a  g^ass  of  Hollands. 

I  was  puzzled.  What  interest  had  Arthur  to  lie 
about  the  value  of  Wyncote  if  it  was  irretrievably 
lost  to  naf  As  my  father  ended,  he  f^ced  at  me 
with  more  or  less  of  his  old  keenness  of  look,  smiling 
a  little  as  he  regarded  me.  The  pause  which  came 
after  was  brief,  as  I  have  said ;  for  my  rafleetiona, 
HQch  OS  they  were,  passed  swiftly  through  my  mind, 
and  were  as  complete  as  was  under  the  ctrcunutanoeB 
possible. 

"I  am  sorry  for  yon,"  said  Tarleton.  "An  old 
name  is  much,  bnt  one  likes  to  have  with  it  all  the 
memories  that  go  with  its  ancient  home." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I ;  "  and,  if  ray  father  will 
pardon  me,  I  like  still  to  say  that  I  would  have 
Wj'ncote  to^y  if  I  could." 
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"  Thon  canst  not,"  aaid  my  father.  "  And  what  we 
cannot  have— what  God  has  willed  that  w«  shall  not 
have— it  were  wise  and  well  to  forget.  It  is  my  affair, 
and  none  of  thine.  Wiltthon  taste  some  of  my  newly 
come  Madeira,  Friend  Tarletou  t " 

The  colonel  said  "No,"  and  shortly  after  left  ns, 
my  consin  going  with  him. 

My  father  sat  still  for  a  while,  and  then  said  as 
I  rose,  "  I  tmst  to  hear  no  more  of  this  nonsense. 
Thy  aont  and  thy  mother  have  put  it  in  thy  foolish 
head.  I  will  have  no  more  of  it— no  more.  Doat 
thon  hearf 

I  said  I  would  try  to  satisfy  him,  and  so  the  thing 
came  to  an  end. 

The  day  after  this  singnlar  talk,  which  so  mnoh 
puzzled  me,  Arthor  add  at  breakfast  that  be  should 
be  pleased  to  go  with  me  on  the  river  for  white  perch. 
I  hesitated ;  but,  my  father  saying,  "  Certainly ;  he 
shall  go  with  thee.  I  do  not  need  him,"  I  retmned 
that  I  would  be  ready  at  eleven. 

We  pulled  over  toward  Pett/s  Island,  and  when 
half-way  my  cousin,  who  was  steering,  and  had  been 
very  silent  for  him,  said : 

"  Let  her  drift  a  bit ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.* 

I  sat  still  and  lijitened. 

"Why  do  not  you  join  onr  army t  A  commission 
were  easily  had." 

I  replied  that  he  knew  my  sentiments  well,  and 
that  his  question  was  absord. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  am  your  friend,  although  yon 
do  not  think  so.    By  George !  were  I  you,  I  wonld 
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be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  like  my  bienda  to  do 
what  is  manly  and  decisive."  "  Holloa ! "  think*  I ; 
"  has  Darthea  bt-en  talkiogf  And  why  does  he,  an 
officer  of  Uie  kiiig,  want  me  to  go  T " 

"  I  shall  gu  Boine  day,"  I  replied, "  but  when,  I  knon 
not  yet.  It  set^ms  to  me  queer  couoael  to  give  a  good 
rebel.     Wheu  doe»  Mise  Penieton  return  f  I  said. 

"  What  the  deuce  has  tliat  got  to  do  with  it  t  Tea, 
she  is  coming  back,  of  course,  aud  soon ;  but  why  do 
not  yon  join  your  army  T  " 

"Let  us  drop  that,"  I  said.  "There  are  many 
reasons ;  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  matter." 

"  Very  good,"  he  said ;  "  and,  Hu^,  you  heard  a 
heap  of  nonsense  last  night  about  Wj-ncot«.  Tarie- 
ton  bad  too  much  of  your  father's  rum-punch.  Tour 
people  were  luck\'  to  lose  the  old  place,  and  how  these 
taleaof  ourbeiugricharose  Icannotimagine.  Come 
and  see  us  nome  day,  and  yon  will  no  longer  envy  the 
lot  of  beggared  Welsh  squires." 

All  of  this  only  helped  the  more  to  make  me  dis-  ^ 
believe  him ;  but  the  key  to  his  lies  I  had  not,  and  ko 
I  merely  said  it  would  be  many  a  day  before  that 
could  happen. 

"Perhaps,"  he  returned;  "but  who  kDOwaf  The 
war  will  soon  Im-  over." 

"When  will  MiMi  Peninton  be  in  townf  said  I. 

He  was  not  Kure ;  but  i«aid  1  put  it  in  his  mind  to 
say  something. 

"  Welt  T"  said  I,  on  my  guard. 

He  went  on :  "I  am  a  frank  man,  ConsiD  Hagfa." 

At  times  he  waa,  and  stnuigely  so ;  tbeu  the  next 
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minnto  he  wonld  be  indirect  or  lie  to  70T).  The  mix- 
ture made  it  bard  to  imderstaiid  what  he  waa  after. 

"  I  trust,"  he  went  on,  "  that  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  aay  that  in  England  custom  does  uot  sanction 
certain  freedoms  whioh  in  the  colonies  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  of  uo  moment.  1  am  not  of  this  opinion. 
Miss  Peniston  is,  I  hope,  to  be  my  wife.  She  is 
young,  impulsive,  and— well,  no  matter.  Some  men 
take  these  thingtt  coolly ;  I  do  not  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  agree  with  me.  When 
a  woman  is  pledged  to  a  man,  it  is  fit  that  she  should 
be  most  guarded  in  her  relations  with  other  men. 
I-- 

Here  I  broke  in,  "  What  on  earth  does  all  thi« 
meant" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Your  aunt  writee  now  and  then 
to  Miss  Peniston." 

"  Certainly,"  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  she  says,  too,  things  concerning  yon  and 
that  lady  which  are  not  to  my  taste." 

" Indeed  t " 

"  I  have  been  so  honoured  as  to  see  some  of  these 
famous  epistles.  I  think  Darthea  is  pleased  to  tor- 
ment me  at  times ;  it  is  her  way,  as  you  may  happen 
to  know.  Also,  and  this  is  more  serious,  yon  have 
yourself  written  to  Darthea." 

"  1  have,  and  several  times.     Why  nott" 

"  These  letters,"  he  went  on,  "  she  has  refused  to 
show  to  me.  Now  I  want  to  say— and  yon  will  par- 
don me— that  I  permit  no  man  to  write  to  a  woman 
whom  I  am  to  marry  unleas  I  do  not  object." 
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"WellT"  I  said,  beginning  to  amile,  after  my 
onnuuiageable  habit. 

"  Here  I  do  object" 

"  What  if  I  say  that,  so  long  aa  Miss  Peniaton  doe* 
not  aeem  displeased,  I  care  not  one  farthing  who 
objects  I" 

"  By  Ueorge ! "  cried  be,  leaping  up  in  the  boaL 

"  Take  care ;  tlioa  wilt  upset  the  skiff." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to." 

"  Nonsense !  I  can  swim  like  a  duck." 

"This  is  no  trifle,  sir,"  he  returned.  "I  will  allow 
no  man  to  take  the  liberty  you  insist  on.  It  amacM 
me  that  you  do  not  see  this  as  I  do.  I  am  son;,  bat 
I  warn  you  once  for  all  that  I—' 

'- 1  am  at  your  service,  sir,"  I  broke  in. 

"  Pshaw !  nonsense !  I  am  a  guest  in  your  fathet'ii 
house.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  for  yonr  sake  aod 
my  own,  to  say  what  I  have  said.  When  I  know 
that  you  have  again  disobeyed  my  reasonable  and 
most  earnest  wish,  I  shall  consider  how  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  1  have  been  fnrbeariug  bo  far,  but  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  future." 

"  Cousin  Arthur,"  I  replied,  "  this  eeems  to  me  a 
silly  business,  in  which  we  have  both  lost  our  tem- 
pers. I  have  no  hope  that  Miss  Peniutou  will  evpr 
change  her  mind,  and  I  am  free  to  say  to  yon  that  I 
think  it  useless  to  persist ;  but  nevertheless—" 

'■  Persist ! " 

"  I  said '  persist'  Until  Miss  Peniaton  is  no  longer 
Mias  Peuiston,  I  shall  not  cease  U>  do  all  that  ia  iu 
my  power  to  make  her  change  htir  mind." 
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"And  yon  call  that  honourable— the  conduct  of  a 
g^tlenmn  and  a  kinsman  f  " 

"Yes;  I,  too,  can  be  frank.  I  would  rather  see 
her  marry  any  other  man  than  yooreelf .  Yon  have 
sought  to  injure  me,  why  I  shall  tell  you  at  my  own 
Ume.  I  think  yon  have  been  deceiving  all  of  us  aa 
to  certain  matters.  Oh,  wait  1  I  must  have  my  say. 
If  you  were— what  I  do  not  think  you— a  strai^t- 
forward,  truthful  man,  I  should  think  it  well,  and 
leave  Miss  Feniston  to  what  seems  to  be  her  choice. 
Yon  have  been  frank,  and  so  am  I,  and  now  we  un- 
derstand each  other,  and— no ;  I  heard  yon  to  an 
end,  and  I  most  insist  that  I  too  be  heard.  I  am  not 
sorry  to  have  had  this  talk.  If  I  did  not  care  for  her 
who  has  promised  you  her  baud,  I  should  be  careless 
as  to  what  yon  are,  or  whether  yon  have  been  an 
enemy  in  my  home  while  pretending  to  be  a  friend. 
As  it  is,  I  love  her  too  well  not  to  do  all  I  can  to 
make  her  see  yon  as  I  see  you ;  and  this,  alUiough 
for  me  there  is  no  least  hope  of  ever  having  a  place 
in  her  heart.  I  am  her  friend,  and  shall  be,  and,  until 
she  forbids,  shall  claim  every  privilege  which,  with 
our  simpler  manners,  the  name  of  friend  carries  witii 
it     I  trust  I  am  plain." 

"  Plain  T  By  heavens  I  yes.  I  have  borne  much, 
but  now  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  never  yet  forgave 
an  insult  You  would  be  wiser  to  have  a  care.  A 
man  who  never  yet  forgave  has  warned  you.  What 
I  want  I  get ;  and  what  I  get  I  keep." 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  that  we  will  go  ashore." 

"  With  all  my  heart"    And  in  absolate  silence  I 
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polled  back.  At  the  slip  he  left  me  without  a  word, 
aud  I  secured  the  boat  and  walked  away,  banny 
foond  ample  subject  for  reftection.  Nor  was  I  alto- 
gether disuoiiteuted  at  my  cousin's  evident  jaalooiy. 

The  aftemooD  of  this  memorable  day  I  rode  out 
OD  poor  Lucy,  whom  I  had  put  for  safety  in  our  horn* 
stables.  I  went  out  High  to  Seventh  street,  and  np 
to  Race  street  road,  where  there  was  better  footing 
as  it  had  been  kept  in  order  for  the  sport  which  made 
us  call  it  Race  street,  and  not  Sassafras,  which  ia  iU 
real  name.  I  was  brought  to  a  stand  about  Twelfth 
street,  then  only  an  ox-path,  by  the  bayonet  of  a  grsn- 
adier,  the  camps  lying  about  this  point.  I  tonud  to 
ride  back,  when  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  crying: 

"  Holloa,  Mr.  Wynne !  Are  you  stopped,  ud 
why  I" 

I  said  I  knew  no  reason,  but  would  go  sootlL  I 
was  out  for  a  ride,  and  had  no  special  errand. 

"  Come  with  mc  then,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "  I  am 
now  the  engineer  in  char^  of  the  defenoea."  nii> 
was  my  Aunt  Oaiuor's  old  beau,  C^tain  Hontnnr, 
now  a  colonel. 

"I  am  sorry  your  aunt  will  see  none  of  na, 
Mr.  Wynne.  If  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  ride 
through  the  lines." 

I  aaked  nothing  better,  and  explaining,  awkward^ 
I  fear,  that  my  aunt  was  a  red-hot  Whig,  we  rode 
south  to  Spruce  street,  past  the  Bettering-honae  at 
Spruce  and  Eleventh  streets,  where  the  troops  whidi 
had  entered  with  Lord  Comwallis  were  mostly  atft> 
tioned.   The  main  army  lay  at  Oermantown,  with  de- 
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tachments  below  the  city,  oa  the  east  and  west  banks 
of  tlie  Scbnylkill,  to  watch  oar  forts  at  Bed  Bank  and 
the  islands  which  commanded  the  Delaware  River 
and  kept  the  British  commander  from  drawing  sap- 
plies  from  the  great  fleet  which  lay  helpless  below. 

As  we  went  by,  the  Grenadiers  were  drilling  on 
the  open  space  before  the  poorhoose.  I  expr^sed 
my  admiration  of  their  pointed  caps,  red,  with  sUver 
front  [dates,  their  spotless  white  leggings  and  blue- 
trimmed  scarlet  coats. 

"  Too  mneh  finery,  Mr.  Wynne.  These  are  a  king's 
poppets,  dressed  to  please  tJie  whim  of  royalty.  If 
all  kings  took  the  field,  we  shonld  have  less  of  Hob. 
Those  miserable  devils  of  Mr.  Morgan's  fought  as 
well  in  their  dirty  skin  shirts,  and  can  kill  a  man  at 
mnrderoos  distance  with  their  long  rifles  and  little 
ballets.  It  is  like  gambling  with  a  beggtu*.  He 
has  all  to  get,  and  nothing  to  lose  but  a  life  too 
wretched  to  make  it  worth  keeping." 

I  made  no  serious  reply,  and  we  rode  westward 
through  the  governor's  woods  to  the  river.  As  we 
turned  into  an  open  space  to  escape  a  deep  mud-hole, 
Mr.  Montresor  said : 

"It  was  here,  I  think,  you  and  Mr.  Warder  made 
yourselves  agreeable  to  two  of  oar  people."  Ilangbed, 
and  said  it  was  a  silly  business  and  quite  needless. 

"  That,  I  believe,"  he  cried,  laughing,  "  was  Uieir 
opinion  somewhat  late.  They  were  the  jest  of  everj- 
regimental  mess  for  a  month,  and  we  were  inclined 
to  think  Mr.  Washington  had  bettor  raise  a  few 
regiments  of  Quakers.    Are  you  all  as  dangerousf " 
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"  Oh,  woree,  worsp,"  I  Mud.  "  Jaok  Warder  and  I 
are  only  half-fledgtKl  specuneas.  Yuu  sliould  see  the 
old  fellowx."  Thuu  jt^ting,  we  rode  m  we  were  able 
until  we  reavbtH]  the  bankn  of  the  SehuyUciU,  pick- 
eted on  both  sliores,  but  on  the  wtist  side  uot  below 
the  lower  terry,  where  already  my  companion  was 
laying  a  floating  bridge  which  greatly  intereated 
me. 

"  We  bare  a  poet  on  the  far  bill,"  be  aaid,  "  I  am 
afrtud  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  annoyance.  Let  ns  follow 
the  river." 

I  was  able  to  gnide  him  along  an  ox-road,  and  pait 
garden  patches  across  High  street,  to  tlie  upper  ferry 
at  CallowhiU  street  Here  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
advantage  of  a  line  of  nine  fort«  which  he  was  already 
building.  There  was  to  be  one  on  the  hill  we  call 
Kairmoont  to  command  the  upper  ferry.  Others 
were  to  be  set  along  to  the  north  of  Callowbill  atraet 
rusd  at  intervals  to  Cohocsink  Creek  and  the  Deb- 
ware. 

The  great  trees  I  loved  were  falling  fast  ondv  tta 
axes  of  the  pioneers,  whom  I  thought  very  awkward 
at  the  business.  Farm-houaes  were  being  torn  down, 
and  orcbards  and  hedges  levelled,  while  the  unhappy 
owners  looked  on  in  mute  despair,  aiding  one  ao- 
other  to  remove  their  furniture.  The  object  wai  to 
leave  a  broad  space  to  north  of  the  forta,  that  an 
attacking  force  might  find  no  shelter.  Aboot  an 
hundred  feet  from  the  blockhouses  was  to  bo  an 
abatis  of  sharpened  logs,  and  a  mass  of  brwdi  and 
trees,  through  which  to  move  would  be  d 
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I  took  it  all  in,  and  greedily.  The  colooel  no  doabt 
Qiongbt  me  an  intelli  gent  young  fellow,  and  was  kind 
enoogb  to  answer  all  my  qnestions.  He  may  later 
have  repented  bis  freedom  of  speech.  And  now  I 
saw  the  reason  for  all  this  piteous  ruin.  Compensa- 
tion was  promised  and  given,  I  heard,  bat  it  seemed 
to  me  hard  to  be  thus  in  a  day  thrast  oat  of  homes 
no  doubt  dear  to  these  simple  folk.  We  went  past 
gardens  and  fields,  over  broken  fences,  all  io  Hie 
way  of  destruction.  Tape-lines  pegged  to  the  earth 
guided  the  engineers,  and  hundreds  of  negroes  were 
here  at  work.  Near  to  Cobocsink  Creek  we  met  tbe 
second  Miss  Chew,  riding  witii  her  father.  He  was 
handsome  iu  dark  velvet,  his  bair  dabbed  and  pow- 
dered beneath  a  flat  beaver  with  three  rolls,  and  at 
his  back  a  queue  tied  with  a  red  ribbon.  He  had 
remained  quietly  inactive  and  prudent,  and,  being 
liked,  had  been  let  alone  by  our  own  party.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  neither  be  nor  the  ribbon  was  quite 
as  neutral  as  they  had  been.  Miss  Margaret  looked 
her  best  I  much  dislike  "  Peggy,"  by  which  name 
she  was  known  almost  to  the  loss  of  that  fine,  full 
"Margaret,"  which  suited  better  her  handsome, 
uptilted  head  and  well-bred  look. 

On  the  right  side  rode  that  other  Margaret,  Miss 
Shippen,  of  whom  awhile  back  I  spoke,  but  then 
only  as  in  pretty  bud,  at  the  Woodlanda  It  was  a 
fair  young  rose  I  now  saw  bowing  in  the  saddle,  a 
woman  with  both  charm  and  beauty.  Long  after, 
in  London,  and  in  less  merry  days,  she  was  described 
by  Colonel  Tarleton  as  past  question  the  handsomest 
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woman  in  all  En^aod.  I  fear,  too,  she  was  tbe 
saddest 

"  And  where  have  you  kept  yonroelf,  Mr,  WynDel* 
she  asked.  "  Yon  are  a  faTonrite  of  my  father^ 
you  know.   I  had  half  a  mind  not  to  speak  to  yoo." 

I  bowed,  and  made  some  gay  answer.  I  ooold 
not  well  eiplain  that  the  officers  who  filled  tbcdr 
houses  were  not  to  my  taste. 

"  Let  me  present  you  to  Mr.  Andr^"  said  Mr. 
Shippen,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Wynne,"  said  tha 
officer.  "  Wfl  met  at  Lancaster  when  I  was  a  pris- 
oner in  76 ;  in  March,  was  it  not  1  Mr.  Wynne  did 
me  a  most  kind  service,  Montresor.  I  owe  it  to  him 
that  I  came  to  know  that  loyal  gentleman,  lir.  Cope, 
and  the  Yeates  people,  who  at  least  were  loyal  to  me. 
I  have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  ever  shaU." 

I  said  it  was  a  very  small  service,  and  be  waa  kind 
to  remember  it 

"  You  may  well  afford  to  forget  it,  sir ;  I  shaU  not,* 
he  returned.  He  was  in  full  uniform ;  not  a  taD  man, 
but  finely  proportioned,  with  remarkably  regular 
featureii  and  a  clear  complexion  which  was  set  off 
to  advantage  by  powdered  hair  drawn  back  and  tied 
in  the  usual  ribboned  queue. 

We  rode  along  in  <*ompAny,  happy  enoo^  and 
chatting  as  we  went,  Mr.  Andr^,  as  always,  the  life 
of  the  party.  He  had  the  gracious  frankness  of  a 
well.mannered  lad,  and.  as  I  recall  him,  seemed  tar 
younger  than  his  years.  He  spoke  vety  feelingly 
aside  to  me  of  young  Macpherson,  who  fefl  at  Quebee. 
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He  himself  bad  had  the  ill  luck  not  to  be  present 
when  that  gaJlaut  assault  was  made.  He  spoke  of  ns 
always  as  coloDiiil8,aiid  not  as  rebels  j  and  why  was  I 
not  in  the  service  of  the  king,  or  perhaps  that  was  a 
needless  question  t 

I  told  him  frankly  that  I  hoped  before  long  to  be 
in  quite  other  service.  At  this  he  cried,  "So,  80 ! 
I  would  not  say  it  elsewhere.  Is  that  sot  T  is  a 
pity,  Mr.  Wynne;  a  hopeless  cause,"  adding,  with  a 
laugh,  that  I  should  not  find  it  very  easy  to  get  out 
of  the  city,  which  was  far  too  true.  I  said  there  were 
many  ways  to  go,  bnt  how  I  meant  to  leave  I  did  not 
yet  know.  After  I  got  out  I  would  tell  him.  We 
bad  fallen  back  a  little  as  we  talked,  the  road  just 
h,ex6  not  allowing  tiiree  to  ride  abreast 

"  I  shall  ask  the  colonel  for  a  pass  to  join  onr  army," 
I  sud  merrily. 

"  I  would,"  said  he,  as  gay  as  I ;  "  but  I  fear  you 
and  Mistress  Wynne  will  have  no  favoors.  Ft&y 
tell  her  to  be  careful    The  Tories  are  talking." 

"  Thanks,"  said  I,  as  we  drew  aside  to  let  pass  a 
splendid  brigade  of  Hessians,  fat  and  well  fed,  with 
shining  helmets. 

"  We  are  drawing  in  a  lot  of  men  from  German* 
town,"  said  AndrS,  "bat  for  what  I  do  not  know. 
Ah,  here  conies  the  artillery ! " 

I  watched  them  as  we  all  sat  in  saddle,  while  regi- 
ment after  regimeut  passed,  the  women  admiring 
iheir  precision  and  soldierly  bearing.  For  my  part, 
I  kept  thinking  of  the  half -clad,  ill-anned  men  I  had 
st;cn  go  down  thei^e  same  streets  a  little  while  before. 
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"I  will  go,"  I  said  to  myself ;  and  in  a  moment  Iliad 
made  uue  of  those  decisive  resohitionfi  which,  cum 
made,  ueem  to  cootrol  me,  and  to  permit  iio  fntm* 
chaiige  of  jilan. 

By  thin  time  we  were  come  to  tin-  I'lidgi)  over 
Cohocsiiik  Creek,  I  having  becomi-  st^lf-ubsorbed  and 
sUent  The  colonel  called  my  attention  to  hU  havillf 
dammed  tlie  cn-ek,  and  thus  flooded  the  low  meadom 
for  more  complete  defence.  I  said,  "Tea,  yval* 
being  no  longer  interested. 

Mr.  Shippen  uid,  "  We  will  cross  over  to  the  'Boat 
of  Bath '  and  hare  a  little  milk-punch  before  we  ride 
back."  Thia  waa  an  inn  where,  in  the  garden,  was 
a  mineral  water  much  prescribed  by  Dr.  Keanley. 
I  excoiied  myself,  however,  and,  pleading  an  tn^g^ 
ment,  rode  slowly  away. 

I  pnt  up  my  mare  in  my  aunt's  stable,  and  went 
at  once  into  her  parlour,  full  of  my  purpose. 

I  «at  down  and  told  her  both  the  talk  of  two  dayi 
before  with  Tarleton  and  my  cousin,  and  also  that  I 
had  had  in  my  boat 

8be  thought  I  had  been  foolishly  frank,  and  aaid, 
"  You  have  reason  to  W  careful,  Hugh.  That  man 
is  dangerous.  He  woidd  not  fight  yon,  becaoae  that 
would  put  an  end  to  hin  relations  with  your  father. 
Clerk  Mason  te\\»  me  he  haa  already  borrowed  two 
hundred  pounds  of  my  brother.  So  far  I  oan  aee," 
she  went  on;  "  the  rest  is  dark— that  abontWyneota, 
I  mean.  Darthea,  when  once  she  is  away,  b(^;iiis  to 
criticise  him.  In  a  word,  Hugh,  I  think  ha  bi> 
reason  to  be  jealous." 
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"O  Aunt  Gainor ! " 

"Yes.  She  does  not  answer  yonr  letters,  nor 
sboold  she,  bat  she  answers  them  to  me,  the  minx ! 
a  good  sign,  sir." 

"  That  is  not  all,  annt  I  can  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  must  go ;  I  am  going." 

"  The  army,  Hugh ! " 

"  Tes }  my  mind  is  made  ap.  My  two  homes  are 
hardly  mine  any  longer.  Every  day  is  a  reproach. 
For  my  father  I  can  do  little.  His  affairs  are  almost 
entirely  wound  ap.  He  does  not  need  me.  1^  old 
olerk  is  better." 

"  Will  it  be  hard  to  leave  me,  my  sou  1" 

"  Ton  know  it  will,"  said  I.  She  had  risen,  tall  and 
laj^,  her  eyes  soft  with  tears. 

"Ton  most  go,"  she  said,  "and  may  God  protect 
and  keep  yon.  I  shall  be  very  lonely,  Hngh.  Bnt 
yon  must  go.     I  have  long  seen  it." 

Upon  this,  I  begged  she  would  see  my  father  often, 
and  give  me  news  of  him  and  of  Darthea  whenever 
occasion  served.  Then  she  told  me  Darthea  was  to 
retnm  to  the  cil?  in  two  days,  and  she  herself  woold 
keep  in  mind  all  I  had  wished  her  to  do.  After  this 
I  told  her  of  the  difficulties  I  should  meet  with,  and 
we  talked  them  over.  Presently  she  said,  "Wait;" 
then  left  the  room,  and,  coming  back,  gave  me  a 
sword  the  ooanterpart  of  Jack's. 

"  I  have  had  it  a  year,  sir.  Let  me  see,"  she  cried, 
and  woold  have  me  pnt  it  on,  and  the  sash,  and  the 
bnff-and-blne  sword-knot.  After  this  she  pat  a  great 
hand  on  each  shoulder  just  as  she  had  done  with 
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Jack,  and,  kisnag  me,  aaid,  "  Wu-  is  a  sad  thing,  bat 
there  are  worse  things.  Be  true  to  the  old  name,  mj 
son."  Nor  could  she  bide  it  a  moment  longer,  but 
hurried  out  with  her  lace  handberctuet  to  her  cja^ 
saying  as  she  went,  "  How  shall  I  bear  it  I  How  dull 
I  bear  it ! " 

She  also  had  for  me  a  pair  of  silver-moanted  idstola, 
and  an  enamelled  locket  with  my  mother's  ever  dear 
face  within,  done  tor  her  when  my  mother  was 
in  England  by  the  famous  painter  of  miniatarea, 
Mr.  Cosway. 

And  now  I  set  about  seeing  how  I  was  to  g«t  vny. 
Our  own  forces  lay  at  Penn}'packet's  Hills,  or  near 
by  i  but  this  I  did  not  know  until  later,  and  ndtlier 
the  British  nor  I  were  very  sore  as  to  their  preaJw 
situation.  It  was  clear  that  I  must  go  afoot.  As 
I  walked  down  Second  street  with  this  on  my  mind, 
I  met  Colonel  Hontresor  with  a  group  of  offlosra. 
He  stopped  me,  and,  after  civilly  presenting  ma^ 
said: 

"  Harcoml  and  Johnston  "—this  latter  was  ha  wbo 
later  married  the  saucy  Miss  Franks  and  her  fortana 
—  "  want  to  know  if  yon  have  duck-shooting  here  on 
the  Schoylkill." 

Suddenly,  as  I  stood,  I  saw  my  chance  and  how 
lo  leave  the  town.  I  said,  "  It  is  rather  early,  bat 
there  are  a  few  ducks  in  the  river.  If  I  bad  a  biMk  I 
would  try  it  to-morrow,  and  then  perhaps,  if  I  find 
any  ^wrt,  one  of  yon  would  join  me  the  day  aftan* 

"Very  good,"  said  they,  as  well  pleased  aa  1, 
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"Andtiieboatflsaid. 

The  colonel  had  one,  a  rather  l^t  skiff,  he  t(^ 
me.  He  nsed  it  to  go  op  and  down  to  looh  at  the 
bridges  he  was  now  busily  laying.  When  I  ashed 
for  its  use  the  next  day,  he  said  Yes,  if  I  wonld  send 
him  some  ducks ;  adding  t^at  I  should  need  a  pass. 
He  wonld  send  it  that  evening  by  a  sergeant,  and  an 
order  for  the  skiff,  which  lay  on  this  side  at  the  lower 
ferry.  I  thanked  him,  and  went  away  happy  in  the 
snocess  of  my  scheme. 

T  came  upon  Andr4  jnst  after.  "  Not  gone  yet  t " 
he  said. 

I  rephed,  "  Not  yet ;  but  I  shall  get  away." 

He  rejoined  that  he  would  not  like  to  bet  on  that, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  if  my  aunt  had  any 
troable  as  to  the  officers  quartered  on  her,  would  she 
kindly  say  so.  The  Hesaans  were  rough  people,  and 
an  exchange  might  be  arranged.  Gentlemen  of  his 
own  acquaintance  could  be  snbstitnted.  He  himself 
was  in  Dr.  Franklin's  house.  It  was  fnll  of  books, 
and  good  ones  too. 

I  thanked  him,  but  said  I  fancied  she  was  Whig 
enough  to  like  the  Hessians  better. 

On  Second  street  I  bought  a  smock  shirt,  rough 
shoes,  and  coarse  knit  stockings,  as  well  as  a  good 
snapsack,  and,  roUing  them  up  securely,  left  them 
at  home  in  the  hay-loft.  My  sword  and  other  finery  I 
must  needs  leave  behind  me.  I  had  no  friends  to  say 
good-bye  to,  and  quite  late  in  the  evening  I  merel\ 
ran  in  and  kissed  my  aunt,  and  received  eight  hun- 
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drt^l  ponnds  in  English  notes,  her  offering  to  Out 
cause,  which  I  was  to  deliver  to  the  generaL  Hot 
gift  to  me  was  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  jiut 
what  she  gave  to  my  Jack.  The  larger  snm  she  had 
put  aside  by  d^rees.  It  embarraased  me,  bat  te 
refuse  it  woold  have  hurt  her. 

I  carefully  packed  my  enapaack,  putting  tba  gold 
in  bags  at  the  bottom,  and  covering  it  with  the  fUa- 
nel  fdiirts  and  extra  shoes  which  made  up  my  OQtflL 
I  could  not  resist  taking  my  pistols,  as  I  knew  that 
to  provide  myself  as  well  in  camp  would  not  be  p(» 
sible.  The  bank-bills  I  concealed  in  my  long  atod- 
ingB,  and  would  gladly  have  l>eeQ  without  them  had 
I  not  seen  how  greatly  this  would  disappoint  my  aimt 
She  counted,  and  wisely,  on  their  insoring  me  a  mors 
than  favourable  reception.  Lastly,  I  got  me  a  amaU 
compass  and  some  tobacco  for  Jack. 

It  must  be  hard  for  yon,  in  this  happier  day,  whai 
it  is  easy  to  get  with  speed  anywhere  on  swift  attd 
well-horsed  coacheti,  to  imafrine  what  even  a  amall 
journey  of  a  day  or  two  meant  for  ns.  Hen  iriio 
rode  earned  horseshoes  and  nails.  Those  who  drors 
liad  in  the  carriaffe  ropes  and  a  box  of  tools  for  i«> 
pairs.  I  was  perhaps  better  off  than  some  who  drove 
or  rtMic  in  thone  days,  for  afoot  one  cannot  be  staDed, 
nori-tt)iily  loseashoc,  although  l>etween  Philade^thia 
and  Darby  I  have  known  it  to  happen. 

I  knew  the  eountr\'  I  was  to  travel,  and  Qp  to  ft 
point  knew  it  well ;  beyond  that  I  must  trust  to  good 
fortune.  Early  in  the  evening  came  a  sergeant  with 
the  promiaed  order  (or  the  boat,  and  a  pasa  ligiiad 
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by  Sir  William  Howe's  adjutant.  At  ten  I  bade  my 
father  good-uight  and  went  upstairs,  where  I  wrote 
to  him,  and  iaclosed  the  note  in  one  for  ray  aunt. 
This  I  gave  to  Tom,  our  coachman,  with  etrict  orders 
to  deliver  it  late  the  next  day.  I  had  no  wish  that 
by  any  accident  it  should  too  early  betray  my  true 
porpose.  My  gun  I  ostentatiously  cleaned  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  set  in  the  hall 

No  one  but  my  aunt  had  the  least  suspicion  of 
what  I  was  in  act  to  do.  At  last  I  sat  down  and 
oarefoUy  considered  my  plan,  and  my  best  and  most 
rapid  way  of  reaching  the  army.  To  go  through 
Oennantown  and  Chestnut  HUl  would  have  been  the 
direct  route,  for  to  a  snrety  onr  army  lay  somewhere 
nigh  to  Worcester,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia, although  of  late  years  I  believe  in  Mont- 
gomery. To  go  this  plain  road  would  have  taken  me 
throngh  the  pickets,  and  where  lay  on  guard  the  chief 
of  the  British  army.  This  would,  of  course,  be  full  of 
needless  risks.  It  remained  toconsiderthelougerroad. 
This  led  me  down  the  river  to  a  point  where  I  must 
leave  it,  shoulder  my  snapsack,  and  trudge  down  the 
Darby  road,  or  between  it  and  the  river.  Somewhere 
I  must  cross  the  highway  and  strike  across-eountry 
as  I  could  to  the  Schuylkill  Kiver,  and  there  find 
means  to  get  over  at  one  of  the  fords.  Once  well 
away  from  the  main  road  to  Darby  and  Wilming- 
ton, I  should  be,  I  thought,  saf*.  After  crossing 
the  Schaylkill  I  hoped  to  get  news  which  would 
guide  me.  I  hardly  thought  it  likely  that  the 
English  who  lay  at  Oermautown  and  Mount  Airjr 
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would  pittket  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Wissahickun. 
[  might  have  to  look  out  for  foni({mg  EnglUb  west 
of  the  Schuylkill,  but  thu  I  uiust  chautM-. 

I  was  about  U>  leave  home,  perhtips  forever,  bat  I 
never  in  my  life  went  to  bed  with  a  more  satitfled 
heart  thao  I  bore  that  night. 
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T  break  of  day  I  woke,  and,  stealing  domi' 
[■tairs,  took  gnn,  powder-horn,  and  sliot, 
and  in  the  stable  loft  put  the  ammonitioii 
Id  the  top  of  my  snapeaok ;  then,  quickly 
changing  my  clothes,  concealed  those  I 
had  pnt  off  Tinder  the  hay,  and  so  set  ont. 

The  town  was  all  asleep,  and  I  saw  no  one  nntil  I 
passed  the  Bettering-honse,  and  the  Orenadiers  clean- 
ing their  guns,  and  powdering  their  qnenee  and  hair, 
and  thence  poshed  on  to  the  river.  The  lower  ferry, 
known  also  as  Gray's,  lay  just  a  little  sonth  of  where 
the  Woodlands,  Mr.  Andrew  HHrnilhni's  house,  stood 
among  trees  high  above  the  qniet  river. 

A  few  tents  and  a  squad  of  sleepy  men  were  at  the 
ferri'.  I  handed  my  order  and  pass  to  the  sergeant, 
who  looked  me  over  a^  if  he  thought  it  odd  that  a 
man  of  my  class  should  be  so  equipped  to  shoot  ducks. 
However,  he  read  my  pass  and  the  order  for  the  boat, 
[inshed  the  skiff  into  the  water,  and  proposed,  as  he 
lift«d  my  snapsaok,  to  let  one  of  his  men  row  me.  1 
said  No  1  I  must  drift  or  paddle  on  to  the  ducks,  and 
would  go  aloue.  Thanking  him,  1  pushed  out  into 
the  stream.  He  wished  me  good  ludt,  and  pocketed 
my  shilling. 

i8j 
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It  WM  nnw  jniit  Bnoriw.  I  paddled  iwiftlj  dows. 
•ttvatn.  Not  H  liiiiiclr<.>d  ymrdx  from  the  tenj  I  mm 
ducks  oD  the  t-axt  Hbon*,  and,  bsving  luadi-d,  paddM 
tivtT  t«>  Rauibii'i*  Ko«-k,  tiiiJ  wbm  lucky  t-iiuugfa  to  kvI 
two  (luc-ks  lit  u  shot.  KMiroMtiug,  1  killed  two  man 
ill  Hitrt'ettfioii.  uml  llicn  puxliMl  ou,  kf«i>iQg  among 
the  nHHlH  tif  ihi'  we*it  l)siik.  An  I  pius»ml  Butram'i 
faniouft  Kanli'ii,  I  saw  bin  wm  iimt  the  rirer,  biHj, 
SH  UMual,  with  bin  iouocvut  floweni. 

A  half-mile  below  I  {tereeivod,  far  back  of  tlia 
fihare,  a  tfw  redi-oata.  Annoyed  no  little,— for  bcr* 
I  meant  to  land,— I  tnmed  the  boat,  vtiU  bidden  by 
till'  tall  n'i<«lx.  mid  MHin  drew  up  the  skiff  at  Battmn'a, 
where,  i«kin(C  k""  i*i*1  fnapoaok,  I  went  up  the  slope. 
I  found  )Ir.  William  Bartrani  xlaiiding  under  a  line 
cyprem  his  father  bad  fetched  an  a  slip  frum  Florida 
in  I7:n.  li>>  WBK  usetl  to  tiee  me  on  the  river,  bat 
liiokeil  At  my  odd  rostume  with  as  mueh  etirioai^  a» 
the  Korpeant  had  done.  He  told  me  bis  father  bad 
died  hut  ten  dayti  before,  for  which  I  felt  sorry,  BDce, 
f'Xcept  hy  Fnendx,  who  had  disowned  the  good  botaa- 
ii^f.  he  watt  held  in  genpral  esteem.  I  hastily  bat 
frankly  told  Mr.  Bartram  my  errand.     He  said: 

'-  Come  to  the  house.  A  company  or  two  baa  Joai 
now  pasned  to  n-lieve  the  lower  fort," 

After  I  had  a  [•laittt  of  milk,  and  good  iban  at 
bread  and  butter.  I  asked  him  to  aiieept  my  gun,  and 
that  he  would  do  me  the  kindness  to  return  the  lldC 
and  with  it  to  forward  a  note,  for  the  writiaf  «f 
which  Mni  Hartrani  gave  nie  uuill  and  f»fK. 

I  wrote: 
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"Mr.  Hugh  Wynne  presents  his  compliments  to 
Hr.  MuuCretior,  and  retoms  liis  skiS.  He  desires  Mr. 
Montreuor  to  accept  two  brace  o!  ducks,  and  begs  to 
express  hie  sincere  thanks  for  the  pass,  which  enabled 
Mr.  Wynne  to  make  with  comfort  his  way  to  the  army. 
Mr.  Wynne  trusts  at  some  time  to  be  able  to  show 
liis  gratitude  for  this  favour,  and  meanwhile  he  re- 
mains Mr.  Montresor's  obedient,  humble  servant 

"October!,  1777. 

"  Mr.  Wynne's  most  particnlAr  compliments  to  Mr. 
Audr^.  It  proved  easier  to  escape  than  Mr.  Andr6 
thought." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  to  think  of  the  good  colo- 
nel's face  when  he  should  read  this  letter.  I  glanced 
at  the  arms  over  the  fireplace,  thanked  the  good 
]>eople  warmly,  and,  as  I  went  out,  looked  back  at 
the  familiar  words  old  John  Bartram  set  over  the 
door  in  1770 ; 

T  is  Ood  ftlone,  Almightf  Lord, 

The  Holy  One  b^  tue  adored. 

It  seemed  the  last  of  home  and  its  associations.  I 
turned  away,  passed  through  the  grounds,  which  ex- 
tended up  to  the  Darby  road,  and,  after  a  careful  look 
about  me,  moved  rapidly  southward.  Here  and  there 
were  farm-houses  between  spurs  of  the  broken  forest 
which,  with  it«  many  farms,  stretched  far  to  west- 
ward.   I  met  no  one. 

1  knew  there  was  a  picket  at  the  Blue  Bell  Inn, 
and  so,  before  nearing  it,  I  struck  into  a  woodland, 
and,  avoiding  the  farms,  kept  to  the  northwest  until 
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I  came  on  to  a  road  which  I  nw  at  odc«  to  be  Or^^ 
Lane.  L'nuiu^  Ut  truidinfr  niywlf  by  cumpaM,  I  had 
again  gutwn  datigrruusly  near  to  the  river.  I  pushed 
up  the  lont-  to  the  wptit,  and  after  lialf  an  huur  vmmt 
upuu  a  stiiali  liamlet,  wbi-re  I  rav  an  upen  turgv  and 
u  titurdy  smiUi  at  wurk.  lu  a  moment  I  rvcugniaed 
my  <ild  niauter,  Lowr;-,  tbe  farrier.  I  atiked  the  way 
at.-ruttn-euuutr^- to  the  Schuylkill.  Ue  stood  a  little, 
resting  on  bis  bammer,  not  in  the  K-ast  remembering 
me.  Ue  aaid  it  was  difficult.  I  must  take  certain 
fountiy  lanes  until  I  got  into  tbe  Lancaster  road, 
and  so  oo. 

I  did  not  wish  to  get  into  the  main  hi^way,  where 
furagem  or  outlying  parties  might  see  fit  to  be  too 
curious.  I  said  at  last,  '*  Dost  not  thou  know  thj  old 
prentice,  Hugh  Wj-nnet" 

I  felt  sure  of  my  man,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Sods  of  Liberty,  and  had  fallen  ont  with  Friends  in 
consequence,  so  tliat  I  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  my 
whole  8tor>'.  He  was  pleased  to  see  me,  and  bade  me 
enter  and  see  his  wife.  As  we  stood  consulting,  a 
man  cried  out  at  the  door : 

"  Here  are  more  Hessians."  And  as  he  ipoka  wt 
beard  tbe  notes  tif  a  bu|{le. 

"Put  me  somewhere."  I  said,  "and  quick.' 

"  No,"  be  cried.  "  Here,  set  your  inapMsh  bask 
of  this  forge.  Put  on  this  leather  a|»on.  Smndge 
your  fat'e  and  bands." 

It  took  me  but  a  minute,  and  here  I  waa,  griay 
Slid  bkck.  a  smitJi  again,  with  my  sack  Ud  nadar  a 
lot  of  old  iron  and  a  broken  bellows. 
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Ah  they  rode  up— some  two  dozen  yagerB— I  let 
fall  the  bellows  handle,  at  which  my  master  had  set 
me  to  work,  and  went  out  to  the  doorway.  There, 
not  at  all  to  uiy  Katisfa4.'tiun,  I  saw  the  small  Hessian, 
Captain  von  Heiser,  our  third  and  least  pleasajit 
boarder,  the  aide  of  General  Knypliausen.  Worse 
•till,  be  was  on  Lucy.  It  was  lon^  before  I  knew 
how  this  came  to  pass.  They  bad  two  waggons,  and, 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  hamlet,  took  chickens, 
pgs,  and  grain,  leaving  orders  on  the  paymaster, 
which,  I  am  told,  were  scrupulously  hououred. 

Two  horses  needed  shoeing  at  once,  and  then  I  was 
told  Lucy  had  a  loose  shop,  and  my  master  called  me 
a  lazy  dog,  and  bid  me  quit  staring  or  I  would  get  a 
strapping,  and  to  see  to  the  gentleman's  mare,  and 
that  in  a  hurrj-.  It  was  clear  the  dear  thing  knew 
me ;  for  she  put  her  nose  down  to  my  side  to  get  the 
apples  I  liked  to  keep  for  her  in  my  side  pockets.  I 
really  thought  she  would  betray  me,  so  clearly  did 
she  seem  to  me  to  understand  that  here  was  a  ftiend 
she  knew.  A  wild  thought  came  over  me  to  mount 
her  and  ride  for  my  life.  No  horse  there  of  the  heavy 
Brandeu burgers  could  have  kept  near  her.  It  woold 
have  been  madness,  of  course,  and  so  I  took  my  six- 
pence with  atouch  of  my  felthat,and8awmy  dear  Lucy 
disappear  in  u  cloud  of  dust,  riding  toward  the  town. 

"That  was  a  big  risk  for  thee,"  said  the  smith, 
wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  his  sleeve. 
"I  will  mount  and  ride  with  thee  across-ooontry 
through  the  Welsh  Barony.  There  thou  wUt  not 
be  far  from  the  river.  It  is  a  good  ten-mile  businesB.'' 
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After  a  littlf,  wIk'ii  I  hftd  bad  ■ome  milk  sod  ram, 
the  tiurscK  wen-  twldlctl,  atiil  wi-  vnHMnl  by  so  ot- 
ruatl  thnm^Eli  thf  furvHt  jMutt  tin-  itettli-ment  of  (.'anl- 
iugton,  uuU  tlit-ri  fonltil  Cobb's  Crvvk.  A  crtNU-niiMl 
carriwi  uh  iutu  tliv  Uuvttrfunl  ruw),  aud  au  on  b)- 
vood-waya  to  the  old  Wetak  farma  beyond  Mcrion. 

We  Diet  Du  uiie  011  tli«  way  save  a  fanner  ur  two, 
and  here,  beiiif;  uear  to  tbe  SuhuylLill,  my  old  maater 
farrier  took  Ivuvv  of  mu  at  ilie  farm  of  Ilklward  Mat- 
ten,  whiek  lay  iu  our  way,  aud  commended  dm  to 
the  care  of  tliis  good  Free  (Quaker. 

There  I  was  well  fed,  and  told  I  need  to  look  oat 
ouly  on  thin  side  the  river  for  Torieti.  They  were  wona 
tbau  Heihuanera,  be  said,  and  robbed  like  hi^vay- 
men.  In  facl.alreadytbeTorienwboramecoafldaiitly 
back  with  the  HritiHh  anuy  hud  be«-iome  a  terror  to  all 
peaceful  folk  between  8wced«b«iru  and  oar  own  d^. 
Their  liands  at-ted  under  royal  rammiiwooa,  aome  ■« 
huuest  auldiens  but  Kume  a*  tlit-  enemies  of  any  who 
owned  a  (itw  or  a  Itam-l  of  flour,  or  from  wboB, 
under  torluri',  rotild  lie  wreided  a  ftuinea.  AU  who 
wi-re  thuH  or^uiKi-<l  came  at  leaKtli  to  be  dnaded. 
and  tbix  whether  they  wefv  liad  or  U'tter.  Ftimd 
HaHtem  hail  Miffen-d  within  the  week,  but,  oooe  owr 
tlie  Schuylkill,  he  atwnred  me,  tliere  need  be  no  faar, 
aa  our  own  jiartiaauii  and  foratren  were  so  aotive  lo 
the  north  of  the  stream  at  to  make  it  periloos  for 
Turiea. 

With  thia  canticm,  my  Quaker  friend  want  with 
tne  a  mile,  and  xet  trie  on  a  wond  path.  I  niMt  be 
put  over  at  tIag>-'K  Ford,  be  feared,  aa  tb«  rinr  wm 
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in  flood  and  too  high  for  s  horse  to  wade ;  nor  was 
it  mnch  better  at  Young's  Ford  above.  Finally  he 
eaid, "  The  ferryman  is  Peter  Skinner,  and  as  bad  as 
the  Jersey  Tories  of  that  name.  If  thon  dost  perceive 
him  to  talk  Friends'  language  in  reply  to  thy  own 
talk,  thou  wilt  do  well  to  doubt  what  he  may  tell  thee. 
He  is  not  of  our  society.  He  uannot  even  so  speak 
as  that  it  will  deceive.  Hereabouts  it  is  thought  he 
is  in  league  with  Fitz."  I  asked  who  was  Fitz.  He 
was  one,  I  was  told,  who  had  received  some  lashes 
when  a  private  in  our  army,  and  bad  deserted.  The 
British,  discovering  his  capacity,  now  used  him  as  a 
forager;  but  he  did  not  stop  at  hen-roosts. 

With  this  added  warning,  I  went  on,  keeping  north 
ontil  I  came  to  the  Rook  road,  by  no  means  mis- 
named, and  so  through  Merion  Square  to  Hagy's  Ford 
Lane  and  the  descent  to  the  river.  I  saw  few  people 
on  the  way.  The  stream  was  in  a  freshet,  and  not  to 
bewaded.  My  ferryman  was  caulking  a  dory.  Isaid: 

"Wilt  thou  set  me  across,  friend,  and  at  what 
chat^T" 

To  this  he  rephed,  "Where  is  thee  boundt" 

I  said,  "  To  White  Marsh." 

"  Thee  is  not  of  these  parts." 

"No." 

He  was  speaking  the  vile  tongne  which  now  all 
but  educated  Friends  speak,  and  even  some  of  these ; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  spoken  only  by  the  vnlgar. 

"  It  will  cost  thee  two  shillings." 

"Too  much,"  said  I;  "but  thou  hast  me  oaoght 
I  must  over,  and  that  soon." 
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He  wu  loDfc  aboDt  getting  ready,  and  now  and 
thf  D  looked  tit«'Mli]y  arroM  the  Btreain ;  bnt  at  to  tUa 
I  was  not  troubled,  as  I  knew  that,  once  beToad  tt^ 
I  waa  ODt  of  dangiT. 

I  paid  my  fan>,  and  left  him  looking  after  me  vf 
the  deep  cut  which  led  to  the  more  level  aplanda. 
Whistling  gaily,  and  without  suspicion,  I  won  tha 
hilltop  by  what  I  think  they  nailed  Ship  Lana. 

Glad  to  )>e  over  Schaylkill  and  out  of  the  way  at 
riska,  I  sat  down  by  the  roadside  at  the  top  of  tbt 
ascent.  The  forest  was  dense  with  underbmsb  on 
either  side,  and  the  hickories,  and  below  them  tfaa 
tiumachii,  were  aln-sdy  rich  with  the  red  and  gold  of 
autumn.  Being  rather  tired,  I  remained  at  mt  at 
leant  for  a  half-hour  in  much  comfort  of  body  and 
mind.  I  had  been  strongly  urged  by  my  low  for 
Darthes  to  await  her  coming ;  but  deciaiona  are  and 
were  with  me  despotic,  and,  once  I  was  of  a  mind  to 
go,  not  even  Darthea  could  keep  me.  Yet  to  Imtc 
her  to  my  consin  and  his  wiler  I  hated.  The  more 
I  discussed  him  in  the  council  nf  my  own  thon^t^ 
the  more  I  was  at  a  loss.  Ilia  e\-ident  jealonay  of 
one  so  much  ynongpr  did  seem  to  me,  as  it  did  to  tny 
aunt,  singular.  And  why  should  he  wish  me  to  be 
away,  as  cleiu-ly  he  did  f  and  why  also  maltKB  nw  to 
my  father!  I  united  to  think  I  was  where  hia  maliee 
could  do  me  no  harm,  and,  rising,  pulled  my  snapanrk 
fttrmpa  up  on  my  shoulders,  an<l  set  my  face  to  tha 
east 

Of  a  sudden  I  heard  to  left.  -Rait,  then!*  I 
naw  a  long  rifle  eoviring  me,  and  above  the  braah 
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ft  Hum's  face.  Then  stepped  oat  to  right,  as  I  obeyed 
the  order,  a  fellow  in  bnckakm  shirt  and  leggings, 
with  a  pistol.  I  cried  out,  "  I  surrender ; "  for  what 
else  could  I  do  t  Instantly  a  dozen  men,  all  armed, 
were  in  the  road,  and  an  ill-looking  lot  they  were. 
The  leader,  a  coarse  fellow,  waa  short  and  red  of 
face,  and  much  pimpled.  He  had  hair  half  a  foot 
long,  and  a  beard  such  as  none  wore  in  tdiose  days. 

I  had  but  time  to  say  meekly,  "Why  dost  thou 
stop  me,  friend  t"  when  he  jerked  off  my  sack  and, 
phmging  a  hand  inside,  polled  out  a  pistoL 

"  A  pretty  Qoaker  I  Here,"  and  he  pnt  ba^  the 
{Hstol,  crying,  as  the  men  laughed,  "sergeant,  sbrap 
tiuB  on  yonr  back.  Quick  I  fetch  out  the  horses ;  we 
will  look  him  over  later.  Up  with  him  behind  Joe  I 
Quick— a  girth  1  We  have  no  time  to  waste.  A 
darned  rebel  spy  1  Ko  donbt  Sir  William  may  like 
to  have  him." 

In  truth,  no  time  was  lost  nor  any  ceremony  used, 
and  here  was  I  strapped  to  the  waist  of  a  sturdy 
trooper,  behind  whom  I  was  set  on  a  big-boned  roan 
horse,  and  on  my  way  home  ^;ain. 

"Which  way,  Captain  FitzT"  said  the  seif;eant. 
"  The  ford  is  high."  In  a  moment  we  were  away,  in 
all,  as  I  noted,  about  a  score. 

The  faiuoua  Tory  chief —he  was  no  better  than 
a  bold  thief— made  no  reply,  but  rode  northwest 
with  his  following  for  a  lower  ford,  as  I  fancied. 
He  went  at  speed  tlirough  the  open  pine  forest, 
I,  my  hands  being  free,  holding  on  to  my  man  as 
well  as  I  could,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  not  very 
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happy.  A  mile  away  we  came  oat  on  a  broad  nmi. 
Here  the  captun  heattated,  and  of  a  sudden  tnmed 
to  left  toward  the  river,  crying  loudly,  with  an  oath, 
"  Follow  me  I "    The  cause  was  pbun. 

Some  twenty  troopers  came  oat  into  the  road  not 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  instantly  rode  dowD  od 
ns  at  a  run.  Before  we  could  get  as  swift  a  paoe, 
they  were  close  upon  us ;  and  then  it  was  a  wild  and 
perilouB  race  doivuhill  for  tlie  river,  with  yells,  carsea, 
and  pistul-balls  Ayiug,  T  as  helpless,  meanwhile,  as 
a  child.  The  big  roan  kept  well  up  to  the  front 
near  the  captain.  Looking  back,  through  dust  and 
smoke,  I  saw  our  pursuers  were  better  honed  and 
were  gaining.  A  man  near  me  dropped,  and  a  horM 
went  down.  With  my  left  hand  I  caught  hold  of  the 
strap  which  fastened  me  tn  tlie  rascal  in  the  saddle. 
He  was  riding  for  life,  and  too  scared  to  take  note  of 
the  act.  I  gave  the  buckle  a  (piick  jerk,  and  it  came 
loose,  and  the  strap  felL  I  clutched  the  mao  by  the 
throat  with  my  right  hand,  and  squeexed  his  gnllet 
with  a  death-grip.  He  made  with  his  right  hand  for  a 
bolster  pistol,  losing  his  stirrups,  and  kicking  as 
if  in  a  fit  I  only  tightened  my  grip,  and  fetched 
him  a  crack  under  tlie  left  ear  with  my  unengaged 
hand.  He  was  reeling  in  the  saddle  when,  at  ^is 
instant,  I  was  aware  of  a  horseman  on  my  rigbL  I 
saw  a  sabre  gleam  m  air  utmve  us,  and,  letting  go 
my  scamp's  throat,  I  ducked  quickly  below  hia  left 
shoulder  as  I  swung  him  to  left,  meaning  to  ohanoe 
a  falL  He  had,  I  fancy,  some  notion  of  his  peril,  for 
he  put  up  bis  band  and  beut  forward.    I  hw  tlu 
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flash  of  s  blade,  and,  my  captor's  head  falling  for- 
ward, a  great  spout  of  blood  sliot  back  into  my  face, 
as  the  pair  of  us  tumbled  together  headlong  from 
bis  horse.  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  yelts,  oaths,  a 
liorse  leaping  over  me,  and  for  a  few  seconds  knew 
no  more.  Then  I  sat  up,  wiped  the  blood  away,  and 
saw  what  had  happened. 

The  trooper  lay  across  me  dead,  bis  head  nearly 
severed  from  the  trunk,  and  spouting  great  jets  of 
blood.  A  half-dozen  dead  or  wounded  were  scattered 
along  the  road.  Not  a  rod  away  was  the  sei^eant 
who  had  my  sack  pinned  under  his  horse,  and  far 
ahead,  in  a  cloud  of  dost,  that  terrible  swordsman 
riding  hard  after  the  bandit  Fitz,  well  mounted,  got 
off,  I  may  add,  and,  with  three  or  foar,  swam  the 
river,  living  to  be  hanged,  as  he  welt  deserved. 

By  the  time  I  was  up  and  staggering  forward,  bent 
on  recovering  my  sack,  the  leader,  who  had  given  up 
the  chase,  rode  toward  me.  I  most  have  been  a  queer 
and  horrid  figure.  I  was  literally  covered  with  blood 
and  mud.  The  blood  was  everywhere,— in  my  hair, 
over  my  face,  and  down  my  neck,— but  I  wanted  my 
precious  sack. 

"  Halt ! "  he  cried  out  "  Here,  corporal,  ta»  this 
fellow." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I,  now  quite  myself.  "I  was 
the  prisoner  of  these  rascals." 

"IndeedT    Your  namet" 

"  Hugh  Wynne." 

"Where  from! " 

"Prom  the  oily.* 
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"Where  tot" 

"To  join  the  army." 

"TonrbosinesB!    What  are  yon  I* 

"  Oentlem&D." 

"  Qood  heavens !  ;on  are  a  queer  one  1  We  ahalt 
see.  Are  you  hortt  Mot  Qreat  Cfeaarl  yoa  ai« 
an  awful  sight ! " 

"  I  was  tied  to  that  fellow  you  disposed  of,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  get  my  snapaack  yonder." 

"  Good ;  get  it.  Do  with  him,  corporal,  and  keep 
«D  eye  on  him." 

In  a  half-honr  the  dead  were  stripped  and  pitched 
aside,  tha  wounded  cared  for  in  bast^,  and  the  hoiBes 
caught. 

"  Can  you  ride  t "  said  my  captor.  "  By  George^ 
you  must ! " 

"  Yes,  I  can  ride." 

"  Then  up  with  you.     Give  him  a  leg." 

I  wanted  none,  and  was  up  in  a  moment  im  tlw 
bare  back  of  a  big  farm  mare ;  their  errand  had  been, 
I  learned,  the  pun-base  of  horeeK.  The  captain  bade 
me  ride  with  him,  and,  turning  north,  we  rode  away, 
while  the  bif;  bruttt  under  me  jolted  my  sore  bonea. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  captain,  "  let  me  hear,  Hr. 
Wvnne,  what  vou  have  to  sav.  Take  a  puU  at  my 
flaiik." 

I  did  Ro,  and  went  on  to  relate  my  adventures 
briefly— the  duck-shootinfr.  which  much  amused  him, 
the  escape  at  the  forge,  and  what  else  seemed  to  be 
needed  to  set  myself  right  He  looked  me  over  again 
keenly. 
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"Yon  had  »  close  thing  of  it' 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  you  an  a  terrible  Bwordsmui,  and 
a  good  one,  if  you  will  pardon  me." 

"  I  meant  to  cut  him  on  the  head,  bat  he  pat  his 
neck  where  his  head  should  have  been.  There  is 
one  rascal  the  less )  but  I  missed  the  leader.  Hang 
hifflt" 

"  He  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  L 

Then  my  companion  said  I  most  join  his  txoop, 
and  would  I  excuse  his  rough  dealing  with  met 

I  declared  myself  well  content,  and  explained  as  to 
his  offer  that  I  was  much  obliged,  and  would  think 
it  over ;  but  that  I  desired  first  to  see  the  army,  and 
to  find  my  friend,  Captain  Warder,  of  the  Penn^U 
vania  line. 

"  Yes ;  a  Btont  man  and  dark  1 " 

"  No ;  slight,  well  built,  a  blond." 

"  Oood ;  I  know  him.  I  was  testing  yonr  tale,  Mr. 
Wynne.  One  has  need  to  be  careful  in  these  times.' 
For  a  few  moments  he  was  silent,  and  then  asked 
sharply,  "Where  did  you  cross t' 

I  told  him. 

"  And  are  there  any  outlying  pickets  aboro  tite 
upper  ferry  on  the  west  bankt' 

I  thought  not,  and  went  on  to  tell  of  the  bridging 
of  the  river,  of  the  lines  of  foris,  and  of  the  positions 
held  in  the  city  by  the  Grenadiers  and  the  High- 
landers. A  large  part  of  the  army,  I  said,  was  being 
withdrawn  from  Germantown,  I  supposed  with  a 
view  to  attack  the  forts  below  the  city. 

"  What  you  say  is  valuable,  Mr.  Wynne."  And  bo 
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quickened  the  pace  with  an  order,  and  piubed  on  at 
speed. 

It  seemed  to  me  time  to  know  into  whose  company 
I  had  fallen,  and  who  was  the  hardy  and  decisive 
rider  at  my  side. 

"  Hay  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  with  what  oommud 
I  amt" 

"  Certainly.  I  am  Allan  McLane,  at  your  service. 
I  will  talk  to  you  later ;  now  I  want  to  tliink  over 
what  you  have  told  me,  I  tried  to  get  into  the  city 
last  week,  dreEHed  as  an  old  woman ;  they  took  my 
eggs— Lord,  they  were  aged!— but  I  got  no  farther 
than  the  middle  ferrj-.  Are  yon  sure  that  troops  are 
being  withdrawn  from  Germantown ! " 

I  Miid  I  wan,  aiid  in  largo  numbers.  After  this  we 
rode  on  in  silence  through  the  twilight  I  glanced 
now  and  then  at  my  companion,  the  boldest  of  our 
partisan  leaders,  and  already  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
side  of  General  Howe's  extended  line.  He  was  alig^t^ 
well  made,  and  dark,  with  some  resemblance  to 
Arthur  Wynne,  but  with  no  weak  lines  abont  a 
mouth  which,  if  less  handsome  than  my  cousin's,  was 
far  more  n^solute. 

I  was  ready  to  drop  from  my  ron^  steed  when  we 
began,  abont  nine  at  night,  to  see  the  camp-Ares  of 
our  army  on  t'ithi-r  Hide  of  Skippack  Creek.  A  halt 
st  the  pifketA,  and  we  rode  on  aronnd  the  right  flank 
among  rude  huto,  rare  tents,  rows  of  sponodled 
horaea,— we  call  it  "hobbled"  nowadaj-a,— ondsoat 
last  to  a  group  of  tento,  the  headquarters  of  the  mall 
cavaliy  divisioa. 
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"Haltr'Ilieard;  and  I  Htenify  almoBt  tumbled 
off  my  faoTBe,  pleased  to  aee  the  last  of  him. 

"  ^iIb  way,  sir,"  said  MoLane.  **  Hen  is  my  tent. 
There  ia  a  flaak  under  the  pine-needhw.  I  have  no 
feather-bed  to  offer.  Get  an  hoor'a  rest ;  it  is  all  yon 
can  have  jnst  now.  When  I  find  oat  the  headqnar- 
ters,  yon  mnst  ride  again."    And  he  was  gone. 

I  found  a  jng  of  water  and  a  towel ;  but  my  at- 
tempts to  get  the  blood  and  mud  oat  of  my  hair  and 
neok  were  qoite  vain.  I  gave  it  ap  at  last.  Then  I 
nearly  emptied  the  flaak  which  MoLane  had  left  m^ 
set  my  sack  nnder  my  head,  polled  np  a  blanket,  and 
in  a  mindte  was  oat  of  the  worid  of  war  and  sound 
asleep. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  my  atomber  lasted  on  my 
fragrant  bed  of  pine.  I  heard  a  voice  say, "  Are  yoa 
dead,maut"  And  shaken  ronghly,  I  sat  ap,  oonfnaed, 
and  for  a  moment  wondering  where  I  was. 

"  Come,"  Bud  MoLane.    "  Oh,  leave  your  aaek,* 

"  No,"  I  stud,  not  caring  to  explain  why. 

In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  saddle,  as  treah  as  need 
be,  the  cool  October  ni(^t-wind  in  my  taoe. 

"Where  are  we  boondf "  I  asked. 

"Headquarters.  I  want  yon  to  tell  yoor  own  news. 
Bang  the  man ! "  We  had  knocked  down  a  Inrohing 
drankard,  but  McLane  stayed  to  ask  no  qneations, 
and  in  a  half -boor  we  palled  up  in  the  glare  of  a  hnge 
fire,  around  which  lay  aides,  some  aaleep  and  othen 
smoking.  A  few  yards  away  was  a  row  of  tenta. 

McLcuie  looked  about  him.  "  HoUo^  Hamilton  I " 
he  cried  to  a  slight  yoang  man  lying  at  the  Are. 
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"Tell  hu  ExeeDen(7  I  am  here.  I  have  news  of  im- 
portance." 

A  moment  after,  the  getitlem&n,  who  was  to  beoome 
so  well  known  ntid  to  die  so  Qct-dlcssly,  came  back, 
and  we  followed  him  to  the  largest  of  the  tents.  As 
he  lifted  the  Ay  he  said,  "  Captain  McLane  to  see 
yonr  Excellency." 

On  a  plain  farm-honse  table  were  fooi-  candles, 
dimly  lighting  piles  of  neatly  folded  papers,  a  nmple 
camp-bed,  two  or  three  wooden  stooU,  and  a  camp- 
chest.  The  officer  who  sat  bareheaded  at  the  taUe 
pushed  aside  a  map  and  looked  np.  I  was  once  more 
in  the  presence  of  Washington.  Both  UoLane  aod 
I  stood  waiting— I  a  little  behind. 

"  Whom  have  yon  here,  sir ! " 

"  Mr.  W>-nne,  a  gentleman  who  baa  ewaped  IB 
disgoise  to  join  the  army  He  has  newB  which  may 
interest  your  Elxcellency."  As  be  spoke  I  oame 
forward. 

"Are  you  wounded,  sirt" 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  another  man's  blood,  not  mina' 
He  showed  no  farther  curiosity,  nor  any  sign  of  the 
amazement  I  had  seen  in  the  faces  of  bis  aide8-de> 
camp  on  my  appearance  at  the  camp-fire. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen.  Do  me  the  fanmr, 
Captain  McLane,  to  ask  Colonel  Hamilton  to  ratum. 
Mr.  Wynne,  you  said  I " 

"  Yes,  your  Excclk-ncy," 

Then,  to  ttet  myttt-lf  right,  I  told  him  that  I  had  bad 
the  honour  to  have  met  him  at  the  bouse  <tf  my  aant, 
Mistress  Wynne.    "  With  permission,  air,"  I  added, 
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"  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to  your  tUxoeUency  ei^t 
hundred  pounds  which  Mistress  Wynne  humUy 
trusts  may  bo  of  use  to  the  cause  of  liberty."  So 
saying,  I  pulled  the  English  notes  oat  of  my  long 
stockings  and  laid  them  before  him. 

"  I  could  desh-e  many  recruits  like  yon,"  he  said. 
"  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  beg  to  present  Mr,  Wynne.  Have 
the  kindness  to  make  memoranda  of  what  he  may 
tell  us."  He  spoke  with  deliberation,  as  one  who  had 
learned  to  weigh  his  words,  not  omitting  any  of  the 
usual  courteous  forms,  more  common  at  that  time 
than  in  our  less  formal  day.  General  Knox  came  in 
as  we  sat  down. 

He  was  a  sturdy  man  with  a  slight  stoop,  and  had 
left  his  book-shop  in  Boston  to  become  the  trusted 
friend  and  artillery  officer  of  the  great  Virginian, 
who  chose  his  men  with  slight  regard  to  the  tongoea 
of  the  Southern  ofBcers,  for  whom  they  were  too 
often  "shopkeepers"  or  "mere  traders." 

"Report  of  court  martial  on  Daniel  Plympton, 
deserter,"  said  Knox.  The  general  took  the  papers, 
and  for  t«n  minutes  at  least  was  intently  concerned 
with  what  he  read.  Then  he  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
a  line  and  his  name,  and, looking  np,  said, "  Approved, 
of  course.  Parade  his  regiment  at  daybreak  for  exe< 
cution.  Your  pardon,  gentlemen."  And  at  once  he 
began  to  put  to  me  a  series  of  questaons  rather  slowl}'. 
The  absence  of  hurrj'  surprised  me,  yonng  as  I  was, 
and  not  yet  apt  to  take  in  aU  I  might  see.  Every 
minute  some  one  appeared.  There  were  papers  to 
^gn,  aides  coming  and  going,  impatient  aoonds  with- 
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out,  a  man'n  dt^atb  (I<.<cr««>(] ;  but  witliDotdgnof  huli 
liL>  wt^tit  on  to  liuish. 

At  luKt  111-  DIM-  to  hm  feet,  we  al«o  stkodiitg,  of 
coiinu'.  -An-  you  Hure  tlint  Sir  William  haa  n- 
uallod  auy  lurp'  funv  f  ruiit  Ui-miaiitown  f — any  laife 
ttm-vf  ' 

I  know  tlwt  the (in-uatliirriuud iiiau}* Heamanahad 
cnmt'  in,  anil  n  i>i>u^i<li-ni1iK'  |Htrt  uf  the  artillery,  but 
to  what  fxti-ut  or  pnt-iKt-ly  in  what  nanibers  I  eouU 
not  be  >tun'.  lie  H-i-mtil  to  mc  to  be  intenaely  eos- 
tuderiii):  what  I  told  liitn. 

At  hiNt  h>-  Hail),  '-You  miittt  be  tired.  Ton  ban 
hnmiflit  iiiu>-h  ui'itled  )it'l|',  and  aIho  good  newSi* 
Why  i^khI  I  did  not  theu  nndrnitand.  ''And  now 
whut  do  you  deitircf  How  fjui  I  serve  yon,  Mr. 
Wynne!" 

I  naiil  1  wiMlied  In  !>••  in  thf  ranks  for  a  timt, 
until  I  li-um<-d  a  little  nion>  of  the  duty. 

lie  niaile  ni>  comment,  but  tumioff  (o  Mel^UM^ 
Mid,  "CHjitiLin  Mi.-l.Aiu',  yuu  will  care  for  thia  gea* 
tienian.  I  trust  cx-caeiion  may  sen'e,  Mr.  Wynne,  to 
enable  nic  to  nffer  MistreM'  Wynne  my  thanka.  When 
ynu  deitin-  a  eommiKsiou,  Mr.  Ilamiltoa  will  kindly 
remind  me  uf  the  Ker^Hee  you  have  done  ynnr  eoon- 
try  to-day.  You  have  act<il  with  your  ujiual  dtam- 
tion.  Captain  Mi-Lane.  (iou<1-ni|rht,  gentlemen." 
We  Iwwed  and  went  out 

On  our  way  )>a>-k  we  ro(|«  h  footpaec,  whil*  the 
eaptain.  now  ready  •■nonph  lit  talk,  aniiwered  my 
many  iiuft-tions.  "  Yi-h:  tlif  p'uerHl  wa>t  n  iv nerved, 
tranquil  niau,  with  a  chaiued-up  devil  inaide  of  lum  -. 
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)ald  lay  a  whip  over  a  black  fellow's  baok  if  a  horse 
ere  ill  groomed,  or  call  a  man— and  he  a  general 

-a  d dronkard ;  but  that  would  be  in  the  heat 

t  a  fight  An  archbishop  would  learn  to  swear  in 
le  anny,  and  the  general  had  no  more  piety  than 
as  good  for  men  who  were  here  to  conunit  murder." 
The  next  day  I  set  out  afoot,  as  I  preferred,  to  look 
ir  Jack,  and  a  nice  business  I  found  it  The  army 
as  moving  down  the  Skippack  road  to  Worcester 
iwnship,  and  the  whole  march  seemed,  to  me  at  least, 
ae  great  bewildering  confnsion  of  dust,  artillery, 
r  waggons  stalled,  profane  aides  going  hither  and 
dther,  broken  fences,  women  standing  at  farm-honse 
Dora,  white  and  crying,  as  the  long  line  of  our  foot 
used ;  and  over  all  rang  sharp  the  clink  and  rattle 
!  flanking  cav&lry  as  the  horse  streamed  by,  tram- 
ing  the  ruddy  buckwheat-fields,  and  through  rav- 
;ed  orchards  and  broken  gardens.  Overhead,  in  a 
reat  cloud  high  in  air,  the  fine  dust  was  blown  down 
le  line  by  the  east  wind.  It  was  thick  and  oppres- 
ve,  choking  man  and  horse  with  an  exacting  thirst, 
ocked  by  empty  wells  and  defiled  brooks.  No  one 
new  where  any  one  else  was,  and  in  all  my  life,  save 
i  one  memorable  evening,  I  never  heard  as  great  a 
u^ety  of  abominable  language. 
I  had  done  my  best,  by  some  change  of  nnder- 
othes  and  the  industrious  use  of  soap  and  water,  to 
ake  my  appearance  less  noticeable ;  but  it  was  still 
mI  enough,  because  I  had  no  outer  garments  except 
lose  I  was  wearing.  Had  I  been  better  dressed,  I 
Ml  fared  better ;  for  in  those  days  clothes  were  eon- 
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udered,  and  you  might  easily  tell  by  his  cottame  if  • 
uiau  were  a  meehaiiic,  a  tanner,  a  amall  trader,  or  a 
gentleoiaii. 

1  fell  at  last  upon  an  officer  who  was  e&deavooring 
to  get  hia  horse  a  share  of  wayside  ditfih  water.  I, 
said  to  him,  seeing  my  tihauue,  that  his  horse  had 
picked  up  a  stone;  if  he  would  wait  a  moment  I 
would  knock  it  out.  On  this,  and  upon  his  tliaok- 
ing  me,  I  asked  where  1  might  find  Wayne's  brigada, 
for  in  it,  as  I  knew,  was  my  captain  of  the  Third 
Pennsylvania  Continental  foot  He  told  m«  it  was 
a  mile  ahead.  Comforted  by  this  news,  I  walked  on, 
keeping  chiefly  in  the  fields,  for  there  alone  was  it 
possible  to  get  past  the  marching  columns. 

About  eleven  there  was  a  halt  I  passed  a  lot  of 
loose  women  in  carts,  many  canvas-covered  cominia- 
sary  wagons,  footsore  men  fallen  out,  and  some 
asleep  in  the  fields,— all  the  scum  and  refuse  of  an 
army,— with  always  dust,  duHt,  so  that  man,  beast, 
wa^ions,  and  eveiy  green  thing  were  of  one  doll 
yellow.  Then  there  was  shooting  on  the  road ;  the 
stragglers  fled  left  and  right,  a  waggon  of  swearing 
women  turned  over  into  a  great  ditch,  and  with 
laughter,  curses,  and  crack  of  whip,  two  well-honed 
cannon  and  caissons  bounded  over  the  field,  craahisg 
through  a  remnant  of  snake  fence,  and  so  down  the 
road  at  speed.  I  ran  behind  them,  gUd  of  the  gap 
they  left.  About  a  mile  farther  they  pulled  op,  and 
going  by  I  saw  with  joy  the  red  and  buff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Behind  them  there  waa  an 
interval,  and  thus  the  last  filea  were  leaa  dust/.  Bot 
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for  this  t  Hhonld  have  gone  past  them.  A  Mldicr 
told  tne  that  this  was  ^e  regiment  I  soaght,  and, 
searching  the  ranks  eagerly  as  they  stood  at  ease,  I 
walked  swiftly  along. 

"  Holloa !  "  I  shouted.  I  saw  Jack  look  about  him. 
"  Jack ! "  I  cried.  He  ran  to  me  as  I  spoke.  I  think 
I  should  have  kissed  him  but  for  the  staring  soldiers. 
In  all  my  life  I  never  was  so  glad.  There  was  brief 
time  allowed  for  greetings.  "Fall  in  I  fall  in!"  I 
beard.    "  March ! " 

"Come  along,"  he  said.  And  walking  beside  him, 
I  poored  out  news  of  home,  of  my  Aunt  Gainor,  and 
of  myself. 

A  mile  beyond  we  halted  close  to  the  road  near  to 
Hethacton  Hill,  where,  I  may  add,  we  lay  that  ni^t 
of  October  2.  Having  no  tents,  Jack  and  I  slept 
on  the  ground  rolled  np  in  Holland  blankets,  and 
sheltered  in  part  by  a  wicky-up,  which  tiie  men  oon* 
trived  cleverly  enough. 

I  saw  on  our  arrival  bow— automatically,  as  it 
seemed  to  me — the  regiments  found  camping-gronnds, 
and  how  well  the  ragged  men  arranged  for  shelten 
of  boughs,  or  made  teuts  with  two  rails  and  a  blanket 
The  confusion  disappeared.  Sentries  and  pickets 
were  posted,  flreg  were  lit,  and  food  cooked.  The 
order  of  it  seemed  to  me  as  mysterious  as  the  seem- 
ing disorder  of  the  march. 

After  some  talk  with  Jack,  I  concluded  to  serve  ss 
a  volunteer,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks,  and  learn  the 
bnnness  better  l>efore  I  should  decide  to  accept  the 
general's  kindness.     Accordingly  I  took  my  plaoe 
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in  the  mules  of  Jack's  company,  and,  confiding  mott 
nf  my  gold  to  his  care,  kept  in  a  belt  under  my 
clothes  not  more  than  six  guineas,  as  I  remember. 
Xo  oniform  was  to  be  had  at  any  price ;  but  I  wu 
hardly  worse  off  than  half  of  the  men  who  made  up 
onr  company.  A  musket,  and  what  else  was  wanted, 
T  obtained  without  trouble,  and  as  to  the  drill,  I  knew 
it  well  enough,  thanks  tu  the  Irish  sergeant  who  had 
trained  ns  at  home. 

Our  duties,  of  ponrse,  kept  us  much  apart— that  is, 
Jack  and  myself;  but  as  he  made  use,  or  pretended 
to  make  use,  of  me  as  an  orderly,  I  was  iU>le  to  we 
mnrc  of  him  thftii  otherwiiu*  wcntld  have  been  pomi- 
tile.  My  pistols  I  asked  liiiu  t'>  use  until  I  could 
rcu-laini  them,  and  I  made  him  happy  with  the  t<>- 
liaccQ  I  brought,  and  which  I  soon  saw  him  divid- 
ing among  other  officers ;  for  what  was  Jack's  was 
always  everybody's.  And,  indeed,  because  of  this 
generosity  he  has  been  much  imposed  upon  by  Qw 
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r  this  night  of  the  2d  of  October,  Jack 
I  told  me  we  ahonld  move  next  morning 
r  the  day  after.  He  had  seen  (general 
I  Wayne  on  an  errand  for  oar  colonel 
"A  strong  talker,  the  general;  bnt  as 
ready  to  fight  as  to  talk."  In  fact,  ammunition  was 
issued,  and  before  dawn  on  the  4th  the  myriad  noises 
of  an  army  breaking  camp  aroused  me.  It  was  a 
gray  morning  over-head,  and  cooL  When  we  fell 
into  line  to  march,  Jack  called  me  ont  of  the  ranks. 
"  There  will  be  a  fight,  Hi^h.  Mr.  Howe  has  sent 
troops  into  Jersey,  and  weakened  his  hold  on  the 
village,  or  BO  it  is  thought.  In  fact,  you  know  that, 
for  it  was  yon  that  fetched  the  news.  If— I  should 
pet  killed— you  will  tell  your  aunt- not  to  forget  me 
—and  Darthea  too.  And  my  father— my  father, 
Hugh— I  have  written  to  him  and  to  Miss  Wynne— 
in  case  of  accident."  The  day  before  a  fight  Jack 
was  always  going  to  be  killed.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
thought  I  should  be  hit.  I  had.  later  in  the  war,  a 
constant  impression  that,  if  I  were,  it  would  be  in  the 
stomach,  and  this  idea  I  much  disliked.  I  fell  to 
thinking  of  Darthea  and  Jack,  wondering  a  little. 
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imtil  tb«  dnun  and  flfe  struck  op,  and  at  tlw  wnd 
we  stepped  out. 

1  have  no  intoDtion  to  deacribe  more  of  the  A^t 
at  QermantowQ  thou  I  raw,  and  that  was  bnt  tittle. 
It  seemed  to  me  confuBioa  worse  ooufounded,  and 
I  did  not  wonder  that  Graydon  had  oooe  written 
me  from  the  North  that  we  were  in  a  "scniBe  for 
liberty."  The  old  village  was  then  a  long,  brokan 
line  of  Bmall,  gray  stone  booses,  set  in  gardena  on 
each  side  of  the  highway,  with  here  and  there  a 
larger  mansion,  like  the  Chew  House,  Cliveden,  and 
that  of  the  Wisters. 

The  ascent  from  the  ci^  is  gradual  At  Mount 
Air^'  it  is  more  abrupt,  and  yet  more  steep  at  Cheat- 
not  Uill,  where  my  aoot's  boose,  on  the  right,  looks 
down  ou  broken  forests  through  which  the  centre 
marched  by  the  Perkiomen  road.  The  fl^t  on  onr 
right  wiufT  I  knew  nothing  of  tor  many  a  day. 

As  we  tramped  ou  our  march  of  many  milea,  the 
fog  which  the  east  wind  broogbt  us  grew  thinker, 
liiit  there  was  lewi  tiusl.  Soon  after  dosk  of  morn- 
ing we  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  moved  up  tba 
ascent  of  Chestnut  Hill,  where  I  wondered  to  find 
no  defences.  There  were  scarce  any  houaea  here- 
abouts, and  between  the  hill  and  the  descent  to  Mount 
Airy  onr  own  regiment  divei^ced  to  the  left,  off  the 
road.  There  were  hardly  any  fences  to  trouble  os, 
and  where  the  lines  were  broken  by  gardens  or 
hedges,  we  went  by  and  remade  the  line,  which  was 
extended  more  to  left  at  we  moved  away  from  the 
highway. 
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At  len^h  we  were  halted.  T  was  thinking  of  the 
glad  days  I  h»<l  f>pent  hereabouts  when  we  heard  to 
right  the  rattle  of  mitskets.  McLane  had  driven  in 
the  advance  picket  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  right  of 
uur  own  fon-e  fell  un  ftonie  British  light  infantry, 
and,  Hwiugiiig  the  left  ou  the  riglit  as  a  pivot,  our 
own  flaukiug  regiment  faced  their  guns,  so  that  we 
were  in  part  back  on  the  main  road.  The  bob  came 
out  for  a  little,  but  the  fog  thickened,  and  it  was  lost 
I  saw  Jack  look  at  me,  and  noticed  how  flushed  he 
was,  and  that  his  face  was  twitching.  So  heavy  was 
the  fog  that,  as  we  saw  the  guns,  we  were  almost  on 
them.  To  see  fifty  feet  ahead  was  impossible.  I  saw 
two  red  flashes  as  the  muskets  rang  out  There  were 
wild  cries,  quick  orders :  "  Fire !  fire ! "  And  with  a 
great  shout  we  ran  forward,  I  bearing  Jack  cry, 
"  The  bayonet !  the  bayonet  t "  I  saw  in  the  smoke 
and  fog  men  tall  to  right  and  left,  and  in  a  moment 
was  after  Jack,  who  stood  between  the  guns,  fencing 
with  two  big  grenadiers.  I  clubbed  one  of  them  with 
ray  butt,  and  Jack  disposed  of  the  second. 

Meanwhile  the  English  Une  had  broken,  and  men 
who  had  fallen  hurt  or  were  standing  were  crying 
for  quarter.  I  saw  none  given.  It  was  horrible.  Our 
men  were  i>ayin^  a  sad  debt,  contracted  on  the  20th 
of  September,  when  Grey  surprised  Wayne  at  Paoli, 
and  there  were  no  wounded  left  and  few  prisoaen. 

It  was  a  frightful  scene,  and  when  the  offlcerv  suc- 
ceeded to  st4ip  the  slaughter,  the  account  had  been 
mercilessly  settled,  and  there  was  scarce  a  living 
enemy  in  sight.     Hastily  reforming,  ws  went  oa 
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a^&in,  more  to  left  of  the  nuun  rood,  tlmm^  ieata, 
scattered  baggage,  dying  horses,  and  misty  red 
splotches  where  the  stiarlet  unifonnB  lay  thick  oo  the 
wet  grass.  As  we  pushed  on,  the  fog  broke  a  little, 
and  a  confused  mass  of  redcoats  was  seen,  some 
running,  and  some  following  tumdtaously  their  oolo. 
nel,  Musgrave,  into  the  solid  stone  hoase  of  Clin* 
den,  whilti  the  loi^r  number  fled  down  the  road  and 
over  the  fields. 

MeanwhileSullivan'speopleeamenp.  Two(!Uia<Hk 
set  across  the  road— they  were  bat  foar-poonders— 
o[(eni.-d  with  small  effect  ou  the  stone  bouse.  The 
tire  from  the  windows  was  fierce  and  fatal.  Men 
iln>pped  here  and  there,  until  Jack  called  to  us  to 
lie  down.  We  were  at  this  time  t>efaind  the  mansion. 
As  wc  luy.  I  saw  Jack  walking  to  and  fro,  and  cooUy 
lighting  a  pipe  Our  compauy  luy  to  the  left  a  little, 
und  away  from  the  rest  uf  the  regiment  I  called 
lu  Jack : 

"  lA-t  us  rush  it,  Jack,  and  batter  down  the  bad 
d.x.r." 

Jack,  at>  I  rose,  called  out  to  me,  with  a  fierce  oath, 
t'f  ki-ep  still  and  obey  orders.  I  dropped,  and  as  I 
(lid  HO  saw  an  officer  with  a  whit«  flag  shot  down  aa 
he  went  forward  to  ask  a  surrender. 

Then  we  were  ordered  to  march,  lea%-ing  a  regiment 
to  continue  the  siege ;  a  half-hour  had  been  lost  We 
went  at  a  run  quite  two  miles  down  the  alope,  now 
on,  now  off  the  main  street,  with  red  gleams  now  and 
then  seen  through  this  strangeness  of  fog.  Tlie  Brit- 
ish were  flying,  broken  and  scattered,  over  the  field*. 
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I  heard  "  Halt  1 "  as  we  Bwang  parallel  vith  tlie 
road  at  the  market-place,  where  the  Grenadiers  made 
a  gallant  stand,  as  was  known  by  the  more  orderly 
platoon  firing.  Then  we,  too,  broke  out  in  great 
blaze,  and  after,  what  with  fog  and  smoke,  a  fight  in 
a  cellar  were  as  good. 

The  next  minute  our  people  came  down  the  high- 
way, and,  between  the  two  fires,  the  English  again 
gave  way.  I  heard,  "Forward!  We  have 'em  1*  Some 
near  me  hesitated,  and  I  saw  Jack  run  by  me  crying, 
"  The  bayonet,  men !  After  me ! "  I  saw  no  more 
of  Jack  for  many  a  day.  We  were  in  the  wide  market- 
place—a  mob  of  furious  men,  blind  with  fog  and 
smoke,  stabbing,  clubbing,  striking,  as  chance  served. 
My  great  personal  strength  helped  me  welL  Twice 
I  cleared  a  space,  until  my  mnsket  broke.  I  fell 
twice,  once  with  a  hard  crack  on  the  head  from  the 
butt  of  a  musket  As  some  English  went  over  me, 
I  stabbed  at  them  madly,  and  got  a  bayonet  thmst 
in  ray  left  arm.  I  was  up  in  a  moment,  and  for  a 
little  while,  quite  unarmed,  was  in  tbe  middle  of  a 
confused  mass  of  men  raging  and  swearing  like  mani- 
acs. Suddenly  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  near  me ; 
the  noise  of  maskets,  the  roar  of  eannonry,  red  flashes 
in  the  fog  in  front— that  was  all,  as  I  stood  panting 
and  dazed.  Next  I  heard  wild  cries  back  of  me,  and 
the  crash  of  musketry.  Stephens's  division,  coming 
up  behind  us,  began  to  fire,  mistaking  us,  in  tbe  in- 
fernal darkness,  for  an  enemy.  Our  people  broke 
under  it,  and,  passing  me,  ran,  beaten ;  for  Uie  panic 
spread  in  tbe  very  moment  of  victory. 
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I  toniMl,  not  nndtTRtsntliiiic,  RtnmblMl  om-  m  dead 
man,  and  Riiddfiily  f»li  w  if  a  xtone  had  strack  my 
left  leg  ubove  the  km-c.  I  fell  instantlr,  and  (or  a 
time— I  do  not  know  how  long— lost  oonacioiuocH. 
It  oould  have  been  but  a  few  moments. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  got  up,  oonfosed  and 
giddy,  and  liegan  to  walk,  but  with  (lainful  difflcolty, 
stumbling  over  dead  or  wounded  men.  Oar  people 
werv  gone,  and  I  saw  no  one  for  a  little,  till  I  heard 
the  quick  tramp  of  feet  and  saw  through  the  tog  the 
red  Uue  of  a  marching  regiment  almost  upon  me.  I 
made  an  efTort  to  fall  to  one  side  of  the  street,  bnt 
dropped  again,  and  unce  more  knew  nothing,  I 
think  they  went  over  me.  When  evening  came,  I 
found  myitelf  1%'ing  with  othent  on  the  sidewalk  in 
frtmt  of  the  Wister  houve.  How  I  was  taken  thither 
I  know  aft  little  as  any.  I  was  titiir,  sore,  and  bloody, 
but  soon  able  to  look  about  me.  I  found  a  bandage 
around  my  leg,  and  felt  in  no  great  pain  nnleH  I 
trie<l  to  move.  Men  in  red  coats  came  and  went,  bat 
none  beetled  my  cry  for  water,  until  an  old  servmnt- 
Woman,  who  diirinfr  the  flffht  had  refused  to  lean 
the  hoiiw,  brought  me  a  drink.  I  knew  her  welL  I 
tried  to  tell  her  who  I  wan,  but  my  parched  tragna 
failn]  me,  antl  u  rough  trorporal  bade  her  begone. 
My  wnteh,  a  i^hh]  silver  <ine,  was  stolen,  bat  ny 
moneylielt  wait  itafe. 

B4<Hi<i>-  me  were  many  other  wounded,  one  Baa 
hideituA  with  his  jaw  Imiken  ;  he  seemed  to  me  dying. 
By  and  by  Mildit-rx  fetched  others.  Then  a  detaeb. 
ment  of  VirginiauK  went  paxT,  in  their  ftingnl  akin 
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■birtB,  prisoners,  black  with  emofce,  dir^  and  nilleiL 
Surgeons'  aids  came  and  went  in  and  ont,  and  soon 
the  eidewalk  was  crowded  with  the  wonnded.  At  last 
they  carried  a  dying  general  into  the  honae.  I  asked 
bifl  name,  bnt  no  one  answered  me.  It  was  tlie  brig- 
adier Agnew,  now  lying  at  rest  in  the  lower  burial- 
gronnd  by  Fisher's  Lane. 

An  oi&eer  came  and  connted  as  like  sheep.  Aboat 
nine  a  row  of  carts  stopped,— oonntry  waggons  seized 
for  the  purpose,— and,  with  small  tendemeas,  we 
were  told  to  get  in,  or  at  need  lifted  in.  I  was  pat, 
with  eight  others,  in  a  great  Conest(^;a  wain  without 
a  cover.  Soon  a  detachment  of  horse  arrived,  and 
thus  gnarded,  we  were  carted  away  like  logs. 

The  road  was  never  good,  but  now  it  was  full  of 
holes  and  cut  up  by  the  wheels  of  artillery.  I  shall 
never  forget  tiie  miseiy  of  that  ride.  I  set  my  teeth 
and  resolved  to  utter  no  groan.  Before  ns  and  be- 
hind us  were  many  loads  of  wounded  men,  chiefly 
such  as  seemed  fit  to  travel.  There  were  nine  of  ns. 
One  was  dead  before  we  reached  town.  As  we  jolted 
on,  and  the  great  wain  rocked,  I  heard  the  crack 
of  the  drivers'  whips,  and  far  and  near,  in  the  dark* 
ness  or  near  beside  me,  enrses,  prayers,  mad  screams 
of  pain,  or  men  imploring  water. 

When  near  to  Nicetown,  came  on  a  oold,  heavy 
rain  which  chilled  us  to  shivering.  I  let  my  hand- 
kerchief  get  soaked,  and  Bucked  it.  Then  I  wet  it 
again— the  rain  a  torrent— and  gave  it  into  the  hand 
of  him  who  was  next  me.  He  could  not  use  his  arm, 
nor  oonld  I  turn  to  aid  him,  nor  did  he  annnr  me. 
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At  tiiueH  wf>  waitMl  on  the  way,  so  tbmt  it  1 
111  ihe  miiniiiif;  whi-ii  we  fnunil  imrHelrra  in  Cbt 
Mrifot  iu  fmiit  of  tlit'  .State<IloiiM>.  It  wak  iitiU  dim- 
nially  niiiiiutr.  \V*»  wi-n>  ttiUI  t^i  get  iiui,  ku<1  wiUi 
lit-lji  I  did  M>.  li  liuc  i>f  ismIiUits  tttandin^  on  vacti  twli*  -. 
I>ut  no  out!  <4itf  iinu-,  hik)  it  was  Uhi  «liu-k  ti>  ace  if 
uny  whom  I  kti<-w  wen-  t4i  1m-  mi-h.  Whrii  thi-y  pallMl 
(itit  tbo  man  next  to  mi',  hw  lit'ail  fell,  ami  it  waa 
fiear  that  he  wiut  deail.  llv  wum  laid  un  Ilir  siilewalk, 
and  w«  wiftv  h>'l]M>«l  or  made  tu  urawl  u|N>taini  to  the 
louK  room  iu  the  wcnnd  Hton'. 

Uftv  oome  surgeons'  mates  came  and  saw  to  H 
quite  patiently.  Soldieni  fetched  bread  and  water. 
I  awked  a  pleasant  kind  of  youth,  a  mii;geon'a  aid, 
to  lot  my  aunt  know  of  my  pondition.  Ilr  aaid  ba 
would,  and,  without  the  least  doubt  that  be  woold 
k)-<'i(  bis  word,  I  managed  to  f^t  into  a  pusition  of 
|tiirtiHl  i-aiii>.  and,  sure  of  early  n>lief,  lay  awaituf 
(he  strep  whii-h  came  at  last  when  I  was  weary  villi 
linteninf!  to  the  gmans  of  Ifss  patient  men.  Aa 
voimK  Kitrireon  nevt-r  troubletl  himiu-lf  with  the  de- 
livery of  my  menage.    M^  Lbe  i^urd  reward  him  I 
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IHE  mad  screams  of  a  man  in  an  agony 
1  of  pain  awoke  me  on  this  Sunday,  Octo- 
J  ber  5,  at  daybreak.  The  room  was  a 
I  son?  sight.  Some  had  died  in  the  night, 
I  and  were  soon  carried  out  for  burial  I 
lay  still,  in  no  great  pain,  and  reflected  on  the  swift 
snoeession  of  events  of  the  past  week.  I  had  had 
bad  luck,  but  soon,  of  course,  my  aunt  or  father 
would  know  of  my  misfortune.  As  I  waited  for  what 
mi^t  come,  I  tried  to  recall  the  events  of  the  batUe. 
I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  gather  them  into 
ccmsecntive  clearness,  and  often  since  I  have  won* 
dered  to  hear  men  profess  to  deliver  a  lucid  history 
of  what  went  on  in  some  desperate  stm^le  of  war. 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible. 

Being  always  of  a  sanguine  turn  of  mind,  I 
waited,  full  of  comforting  hope.  About  five,  after 
somescantfooi],  we  were  told  to  get  up  and  go  down- 
stairs.  It  was  still  dark  because  of  the  continnoas 
rain  and  overcast  skies.  I  refused  to  walk,  and  was 
lifted  by  two  men  and  put  in  a  waggon.  A  few  early 
idlers  were  around  the  door  to  see  us  come  oat  I 
looked  eagerly  for  a  face  I  knew,  but  saw  none.  Our 
ride  was  short.    We  went  down  Sixth  street,  and 
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drew  up  at  the  W&lnot  street  front  of  the  jwilo^ 
i-alled,  whilo  tlic  BritiiOi  licM  tlif  town,  the  I*ruTaaL 
It  waa  uiiliubiLLt],  a  iwrt  bfiu^  tcitipunrily  nM^nl 
iivtT  with  iNfunlti.  At  thi^  litu-k  wtui  a  larp*  yard 
with  hitirh  wivUti.  Sumc,  but  nut  all,  of  thv  windowi 
ill  the  upper  »tor>-  hwX  tnuuivt.Tiiv  ttlutfl  to  Imvp  thoae 
witbiu  frum  seeiiig  out.  Ou  thv  Sixth  sttvet  mdt 
were  iioiie  of  these  guards,  aiid  here  the  windowi 
overlooked  the  potter*s  field,  whiub  now  we  call  Wadh- 
iugtoD  Square. 

Ab  I  mauaged,  with  suuie  rough  help,  to  get  JXf  Hkt 
steps,  a  few  early  risen  people  paused  to  look  oo. 
Olhere  vtuue  from  the  tumble-dowu  honsea  OB  the 
uorth  side  of  Waluut  street,  but  agaiu  I  was  nnCMta- 
uate,  and  saw  uuue  I  kuew. 

My  heart  fell  within  me  as  I  looked  op  at  the  fp^ 
stone  walls  and  grated  windows.  The  duw  aooo 
dosed  behind  a  Imndred  of  Uij,  not  a  tew  beilif  of 
the  leas  se^'erely  wounded.  Often  in  pasaing  I  had 
thought,  with  a  boy's  horror,  of  this  gloomy  plaee. 
and  tried  to  imagine  how  I  should  feel  in  aoflb  a 
<»ge.     I  was  to  lL>am  full  welt. 

With  fifteen  ntherx,  I  wai>  sliut  up  in  a  room  aboot 
twenty-two  feet  square,  ou  the  Sixth  street  aida  sad 
in  the  seeund  Ht4>r>*.  I  was,  but  for  a  Virguia 
eaptain,  the  only  wounded  man  among  thcaa^  tka 
rest  Iw-iug  ntout  itiuntr}-  fellows,  ruddy  and  atna^ 
eii-ept  oiif  k-aii  little  man.  a  vlerk.  as  J  loaraad  )atm, 
aud  of  the  (HinniiiMKary  department. 

An  I  had  agHiu  n-fus>-d  t<j  walk  upatain,  I  wh 
carried,  aud  not  ruddy  laid  dowu  by  two  • 
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a  comer  of  the  bare  room,  now  to  be  for  many  a 
day  our  prison.  The  rest  sat  down  here  and  there 
ia  dull  silence,  now  and  then  looking  at  the  door 
as  if  there  hope  was  to  be  expected  to  enter.  I 
called  the  Virginia  captain,  after  aa  hour  bad  gone 
by,  and  asked  him  to  lift  and  ease  my  hart  leg. 
He  was  quick  to  help,  and  tender.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  came  to  know  each  other,  and  tbue  b^ian 
a  friendly  relation  which  has  endured  to  this  present 
time. 

For  a  day  or  two  soldiers  were  employed  as  tnm- 
keys,  but  then  a  lot  of  rough  fellows  took  their 
placee,  and  we  began  to  feel  the  change.  I  may  say 
the  like  of  our  food.  For  a  week  it  was  better  than 
onr  pot-luck  in  camp.  We  had  rye  bread,  tea  with- 
out sugar,  and  horribly  tongh  beef;  but  within  two 
weeks  the  ration  fell  to  bread  and  water,  with  now 
and  then  salt  or  fresh  beef,  and  potatoes  or  beans, 
bat  neither  rum  nor  tea.  A  surgeon  dressed  my 
wotmds  for  a  month,  and  then  I  saw  him  no  more. 
He  was  a  surly  fellow,  and  would  do  for  me  nothing 
else,  and  was  usually  half  intoxicated.  The  arm  was 
snon  well,  but  the  leg  wound  got  fall  of  ma^ots 
when  it  was  no  longer  cared  for,  and  only  when,  in 
January,  I  pulled  out  a  bit  of  bone  did  it  heaL 

Once  a  day,  sometimes  in  the  morning,  more  often 
in  the  afternoon,  we  were  let  out  in  the  yard  for  an 
hour,  watched  by  sentries,  and  these  also  we  heard 
outside  under  our  windows.  Observing  how  quickly 
the  big  country  louts  lost  flesh  and  colour,  I  set  my- 
self  to  seeing  how  I  could  keep  my  health.    I  talked 
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with  my  nnlncky  fellow-prisonflra,  ate  the  food  am 
when  it  was  as  vile  aa  it  soon  became,  and  when  in 
the  yard  walked  up  and  down  makinff  acquaintaaaf 
an  soon  as  I  was  able,  while  most  of  the  rest  sat 
about  mopiug.  I  felt  sure  that  before  long  aome  one 
would  hear  of  me  and  bring  relief.     None  came. 

Tlie  scouwlrel  in  chat^  wait  a  Captain  Cunning- 
ham.  He  liad  riMen  from  the  raiikM.  A  great,  florid, 
burly,  drunken  brute,  not  less  than  sixty  years  oM. 
This  fellow  no  doubt  sold  our  ratiims,  for  in  Deoem- 
ber  we  once  passed  three  tlays  on  rj'e  bread  and 
water,  and  of  the  former  not  mnch ;  one  day  we  had 
no  food. 

He  kicked  and  beat  his  victims  at  times  wImb 
drunk,  and  when  I  proposed  to  him  to  make  tn 
pounds  by  letting  my  aunt  know  where  I  waa,  be 
struck  me  with  a  heavy  iron  key  he  carried,  and  oat 
open  my  head,  as  a  great  scar  testifies  to  this  day. 

In  Ute  December  the  cold  became  intenae,  and  w« 
were  given  a  blanket  apiece  to  cover  dh  as  we  lay 
nn  the  straw.  We  suffered  the  more  from  weathv 
because  it  i-hanced  that,  in  October,  the  frigate 
"  Augusta  "  blew  up  in  the  harbour,  and  broke  half 
the  panes  of  glass.  In  December  the  snow  came  in 
nil  us,  and  was  at  times  thick  on  the  floor.  Onee  or 
twice  a  week  we  had  a  little  flre-wood,  and  contrirfd 
then  to  i>(H)k  the  beans,  which  were  rarely  bronglit 
us  more  than  half  boiled. 

We  did  our  best,  the  captain  and  I.  to  eneonrage  our 
more  nnhappy  companions,  who,  I  think,  felt  more 
than  we  the  horrors  of  this  pttsoned  lifa.    We  told 
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stories,  got  np  games,  and  I  indoced  the  men  to  go 
a-fishiug,  aa  we  called  it ;  that  is,  to  let  down  their 
ragged  hats  through  the  brokeii  wiadow-panes  by 
cords  torn  from  the  edges  of  our  bUukets.  Now  and 
then  the  poor  f  olku  uear  by  filled  these  nets  with  stale 
bread  or  potatoes;  but  one  day,  aft«r  long  ill  luc>k, 
a  bat  was  of  a  sudden  felt  to  be  heavy,  and  war: 
declared  a  mighty  catch,  aud  hauled  up  with  care. 
When  it  was  found  to  be  ftdl  of  stones,  a  strange 
misery  appeared  on  the  faces  of  these  eager,  half- 
itured  wretdies.  The  little  clerk  said,  "  We  asked 
1»ead,  and  they  gave  us  a  stone,"  and  of  a  sadden, 
broke  out  into  hideous  exuberance  of  blasphemy, 
like  one  in  a  minute  distraught.  It  was  beheved 
Cunningham  had  been  he  who  was  guilty  of  this 
«niel  jest ;  but  as  to  this  I  have  no  assurance.  Our 
efforts  to  cultivate  patience,  and  even  gay  endurance, 
by  degrees  gave  way,  as  we  became  feeble  in  body, 
and  the  men  too  hnQgiy  to  be  comforted  by  a  joke. 
At  last  tlie  men  ceased  to  laugh  or  smile,  or  even 
to  talk,  and  sat  in  comers  close  to  one  another  for 
the  saving  of  body  warmth,  silent  and  inert 

A  stout  butcher,  of  Hie  Mai^-land  line,  went  mad^ 
and  swore  roundly  he  was  George  the  king.  It  was 
hard,  indeed,  to  resist  the  sense  of  despur  whioli 
seemed  at  last  to  poasees  all  alike ;  for  to  starvatiou 
and  cold  were  added  such  filth  and  vileness  as  men 
of  decent  habits  felt  more  than  those  accustomed 
to  be  careless  as  to  cleanliness. 

The  Vii^inian,  one  Richard  Deluiey,  aoaa  got  over 
»  alight  hart  he  had,  aud  but  for  him  I  should  not 
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be  alive  to-day.  The  pUoe  gwarmed  with  nt%  Hid 
he  fttid  I  aet  to  work  capturiu);  them,  filling  their 
holes  M  they  come  out  at  eveaiug,  and  channg  thorn 
until  we  caii|fht  them.  They  kept  well  in  the  intenae 
cold,  and  when  we  were  given  fire-wuod,  we  cooked 
and  ate  them  greedily. 

Meanwhile  death  waa  busy  among  the  starving 
buudrodfl  thus  hnddled  together.  We  saw  evaty  daj 
naaty  buriala  in  the  potter's  field.  I  wrote  twiee, 
with  charred  wood,  on  the  half  uf  a  handker- 
chief, and  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  but  no  good 
came  of  this ;  I  suppose  the  sentries  were  too  vigi- 
lant 

A  turnkey  took  one  of  my  guineas,  promiaiug  to 
let  my  aunt  bear  of  me.  I  saw  him  no  more.  Ai 
to  Cunningham,  he  was  either  too  drunk  to  care,  or 
expected  to  make  more  out  of  our  rations  than  by  a 
bribe,  and  probably  did  not  credit  the  wild  promiaea 
of  a  ragged  prisoner.  At  all  events,  no  good  camo 
of  our  many  efforts  and  devices,  which  were  more 
numerous  thou  I  have  patience  to  rvlate.  From  tlie 
beginning  my  mind  was  full  of  schemes  for  eaoaping, 
and  these  I  confldinl  to  Delaney.  They  served,  at 
least,  to  keep  ho{><-  fat,  as  lie  said. 

Early  iu  December  I  W-fran  to  have  dysentery,  and 
uuuld  eat  no  more,  or  rarely ;  but  for  Delaney  I  shonld 
have  died.  He  told  me,  almut  this  time,  that  the  mm 
meant  to  kill  Cunniuffbaiu  and  make  a  mad  dfort  to 
uvercome  the  guard  and  escape.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
wildest  folly,  but  they  were  grown  quite  deaperate 
and  reaolate  for  something— all  but  the  bntoher,  who 
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sang  obscene  Bongs  or  dolefnl  hymns,  and  sat  dejected 
in  a  comer. 

The  day  after  I  saw  the  little  eommisaary  olerk 
talking  in  the  yard  to  Cauningham,  and  that  eren< 
ing  this  rascal  appeared  witb  two  soldiers  and 
carried  off  four  of  the  dozen  left  in  our  room; 
for  within  a  week  several  had  died  of  the  typhns, 
which  now  raged  among  us.  The  next  morning  the 
clerk  was  foond  dead,  stranjj^ed,  as  I  believe^  in  the 
night,  but  by  whom  we  never  knew. 

I  got  over  the  dysentery  more  speedily  than  was 
common,  but  it  was  quickly  followed  by  a  boruing 
fever.  For  how  long  I  know  not  I  lay  on  the  floor 
in  the  straw,  miserably  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
The  laet  impression  I  recall  was  of  my  swearing 
wildly  at  Delaney  because  he  would  insist  on  putting 
under  me  his  own  blanket.  Then  I  lost  conscious- 
ness  of  my  pain  and  unrest,  and  knew  no  more  for 
many  days.  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  myself  to  find 
Delaney  again  caring  for  me,  and  was  of  a  sudden 
aware  how  deliciouswas  the  milk  he  was  pouring  down 
my  throat.  What  else  Delaney  did  for  me  I  know  not, 
except  that  he  found  and  cared  for  my  mon^,  and 
bribed  the  turnkey  with  part  of  it  to  bring  me  milk 
daily  for  some  two  weeks.  But  that  we  bad  hid  the 
goineas  for  a  while  in  the  ashes  of  the  fireplace,  I  should 
have  loBt  this  chance  and  have  died ;  for  one  day  Cun- 
ningham made  QB  all  Etrip,  and  searched  us  thoroughly. 

About  the  end  of  January,  Delaney,  seeing  me 
bettered  and  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  told  me  this 
strange  story.    While  I  was  ill  and  unconscious,  an 
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officer  had  come  to  inspect  the  priBon. 
wtu  ver>-  obsequious  to  this  gentlemaD,  and  on  D»- 
IaQe>''s  seizing  the  vhancc  to  contplam,  said  it  mm  m 
pack  of  lieH,  and  how  could  he  help  the  dywoterj 
and  typliust  Ah  jails  bad  them,  even  in  ^glami, 
which  was  too  true. 

"  I  went  ou,~  said  Dolaney,  "  to  say  that  it  wh  ao 
outrage  to  cunfluv  oflic«rs  and  men  togethar,  amd 
tliat  Mr.  Wynne  and  myself  should  be  put  on  panda. 
The  inspector  hecmed  startled  at  this,  and  said,*  Who  V 
I  bad  no  mind  to  let  a  lie  stand  in  your  waj,  and  I 
repeated,  'Captain  Wynne,'  pointing  to  7011,  who 
were  raving  and  wild  enougb.  He  came  onr  and 
stood  just  hero,  looking  down  on  you  for  so  long  that 
I  thought  he  must  be  sorrii-  for  us.  Then  ha  aid,  in 
a  queer  way,  and  wry  di-libiTately,  'WiU  he  gat 
weUt  He  ought  to  be  better  looked  after.'  Con- 
uingham  said  it  was  useless,  because  the  sargeon  had 
said  you  would  be  over  yonder  (pointing  to  the  po^ 
teHs  fleld)  in  a  day  or  two."  Which,  in  fae^  ma  Ua 
cheerful  prediction.  It  was  safe  to  say  it  of  any  who 
fell  ill  in  the  jail. 

"  This  offlt^r  appeared  puzzled  or  nndeddsd.  H* 
went  out  and  came  back  alone,  and  leaned  ov«r  yau, 
asking  me  to  pull  the  blanket  from  yoor  fMa.  I 
did  HO,  as  he  seemed  afraid  to  touch  it  Ton,  mj 
dear  Wynne,  were  saying '  Dorothea '  orer  and  ovari 
but  who  in  Dorothea  the  Lord  knowa,  or  yon.  Tfca 
ot1i>-er,  after  stauding  a  while,  said.  '  it  was  a  pi^, 
but  it  was  of  no  use :  you  would  die.'  Aa  for  ma, 
1  told  him  that  we  were  officers  starving,  and 
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were  entitled  to  better  treBtment.  He  said  he  would 
B«>6  to  it ;  and  that  is  all.  He  went  away,  and  we  are 
Btill  here;  but  if  ever—" 

I  broke  in  on  Delanoy's  threat  with,  "  Who  waa 
the  man  I " 

"  Ctumingham  consipned  me  to  a  nior«  comfortable 
climate  than  this  when  I  aeked  him,  and  the  tomliey 
did  not  know." 

"  What  did  he  look  like  f "  said  I. 

"He  was  tall,  very  dark,  and  bad  a  acar  over  the 
left  eye," 

"  Indeed  t  Did  he  have  a  way  of  standing  with 
half-shut  eyes,  and  hie  mouth  a  little  openf  " 

"Certainly.     Why,  Wynne,  you  must  know  the 

"  I  do— I  do.    He  is  my  consin." 

"I  congratulate  you."  And  so  saying,  he  went 
away  to  tiie  door  to  receive  our  rations,  of  which 
now  every  one  except  ourselves  stole  whatever  he 
oonld  lay  hands  on. 

It  did  seem  to  me,  as  I  lay  still,  in  mach  distreM 
of  body,  and  thought  over  that  which  I  now  heard 
for  the  first  time,  that  no  man  could  be  so  cmel  as 
Arthur  had  shown  himself.  Time  had  gone  by,  and 
he  bad  done  nothing.  If,  as  appeared  likely,  he  was 
sore  I  was  almost  in  the  act  of  death,  it  seemed  yet 
worse ;  for  how  could  I,  a  dying  man,  hurt  any  one  1 
If  for  any  cause  be  feared  me,  here  was  an  end  of  it. 
It  aeemed  to  me  both  stnpid  and  villainous.  He  had 
warned  me  that  I  bad  everj-thing  to  dread  from  hia 
enmity  if  I  persisted  in  writing  to  Darthea.    As- 
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Kuredly  ho  had  beeo  as  good  as  bis  word.  He  was 
unwUliiig  to  risk  any  woridly  advaDtages  by  giving 
me  a  geatleman's  satisfactioa,  and  coald  coldly  let 
me  die  far  from  the  love  of  those  dear  to  me,  io  not 
much  better  state  than  a  pig  perishing  in  a  sty.  Say ; 
the  pig  were  better  off,  buving  known  no  better 
things. 

I  thought  much  as  I  lay  then;,  having  been  near 
to  death,  and  therefore  seriously  inclined,  how  im- 
possible it  mnst  ever  be  for  me  to  hate  a  man  enough 
to  do  as  Arthur  had  done.  As  the  days  went  on,  the 
hope  which  each  week  brought  but  hatched  a  Dew 
despair ;  and  still  I  mended  day  by  day ;  and  for  this 
there  was  s  singular  cause.  I  kept  thinking  of  th« 
hour  when  my  cousin  and  I  Hboiild  meet ;  and  •■  I 
ftHl  this  animal  appetite  I  won  fresh  desire  to  live, 
t  he  tiiot  i  ve  wrving  ax  a  iiieanR  tuward  health  of  body. 

Concerning  what  had  caused  Arthur  to  lift  do 
finp-r  of  help.  I  trie<l  to  think  no  more.  If  it  were 
Iwciiiisf  iif  Drtrtlifu,  why  xhonld  he  so  fear  met  I 
trishi-fl  he  hnil  niorf  reason.  He  mnst  have  leanied 
iHttT  that  I  WAX  still  alivf.  sod  that  I  was,  wheo  be 
saw  niH,  ill  no  stnto  to  rei'iipniw  him.  1:  I'  -  . 
worse  am)  wurscas  I  thought  aboutit,DDtil  DeUui«> 
hearing  me  talk  of  nothini;  fixe,  told  me  Iwoold  go 
mad  like  the  butcher  if  I  M  myself  dwell  longer 
upon  it.     Thus  wim-Iv  eouDselled,  I  set  it  adde. 

It  wax  now  the  befrinninfr  of  Fehroary;  I  was 
greatly  improved,  and  fast  gaining  rtrength.  bat  had 
lost.  AS  I  gnessed,  nearly  three  stone.  There  were  bnt 
ux  of  us  left,  the  butcher  dying  lost  on  his  r 
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straw  in  awfnl  anguish  of  terror  and  despair. 
Delaoey  and  I  consoled  each  other  all  this  dreai^- 
winter,  and  we  did  all  men  oonld  do  for  the  mors 
onfortnnate  ones,  whose  sicknesses  and  deaths  made 
this  hell  of  distress  almost  unbearable. 

^e  food  was  at  times  better,  and  then  a^ain,  aa  a 
dnmkard'a  caprice  willed,  there  might  be  none  for 
a  day.  If  we  were  ourselves  wretched  and  starved, 
we  were  at  least  a  source  of  comfort  and  food  to 
those  minor  beingis  to  whom  we  furnished  both  board 
and  bed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  over  the  often-heard  story 
of  a  prison ;  what  we  did  to  while  away  the  hours ; 
how  we  taxed  our  memories  until  the  reading,  long 
forgotten,  came  back  in  morsels,  and  could  be  pat 
together  for  new  pleasure  of  it. 

There  was  one  little  man  who  had  been  a  broken- 
down  clergyman,  and  had  entered  the  army.  His 
chief  trouble  was  that  he  could  get  no  mm,  and  of 
tliis  he  talked  whenever  we  would  listen.  He  had, 
tike  several  sots  I  have  known,  a  remarkable  memory, 
and  was  thus  a  great  resouree  to  us,  as  he  oould  re- 
peat whole  plays,  and  a  wonderful  amoont  of  the 
Bible.  As  it  was  hard  to  arouse  him,  and  get  him 
to  use  his  power  to  recall  what  he  had  read,  in  an  evil 
hour  we  bribed  him  with  some  choice  bits  of  our 
noble  rations.  After  this  the  price  would  rise  at 
times,  and  he  became  greedy.  His  mind  gave  way 
by  degrees,  but  he  still  kept  his  niemon.',  being  also 
more  and  more  eager  to  be  paid  for  his  power  to 
interest  or  amuse  us. 
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Wicn  he  grew  melancholy  and  blocpleBS,  and 
walked  about  all  niffbt,  it  was  a  real  addition  to 
onr  many  eTiln.  He  declared  that  he  miut  «oon  dio, 
aod  I  heard  him  one  nig^ht  earuratly  beseeching  God, 
in  language  of  great  force  and  eloquence,  to  forgive 
him.  In  tiie  morning  lie  wok  dead,  ha\-ing  strangled 
himself  resolutely  with  a  strip  of  blanket  aod  a  bro- 
ken rung  of  a  stool,  with  which  he  had  twisted  the 
cord.  It  must  have  taken  such  obstinate  cotinge  u 
no  one  conld  have  believed  him  to  possess.  He  had 
no  cnpacity  to  attach  men,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
grieved  for  him  as  much  as  for  the  loss  of  what  was 
truly  a  library,  and  not  to  be  replaced. 

On  the  3d  of  February  I  awakened  with  ft  tnah 
and  happy  thou|{ht  in  my  mind.  My  good  friend 
the  late  laniento*!  Dr.  Franklin,  used  to  say  that  in 
sleep  the  mind  crealcfl  thoughts  for  the  day  to  hatch. 
I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  Rlecp  so  feeds  and  rests 
the  brain  that  when  first  we  awaken  oar  power  to 
think  is  at  its  best  At  all  events,  on  that  day  I 
Kuddenly  saw  a  way  to  let  the  sweet  ontside  world 
know  I  WHS  alive. 

At  first  I  used  to  think  of  a  chaplain  as  a  reaonroe, 
hut  I  never  Raw  one.  The  sui^eon  came  no  mors 
when  I  grew  better.  Beinp  now  able  to  move  abont 
a  little,  I  had  noticed  in  the  yard  at  times,  bat  only 
of  late,  a  fat  Romanist  priest,  who  was  allowed  to 
bringsoup  or  nthf'rfood  to  certain  prisoners.  lioon 
te-'imfv)  thai,  becanitc  (.'unningham  was  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  those  who  were  of  his  own  faith  were  f^ 
voored.    Indeed,  now  and  then  a  part  of  my  b 
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ing  goineas  obtained  from  these  men  a  share  of  Uie 
supplies  which  the  priest,  and,  I  may  add,  certain 
gray-dad  sisters,  also  brought  j  bat  this  was  rare. 

That  day  in  the  yard  t  drew  Dear  to  the  priest, 
bot  saw  Canningham  looking  on,  and  so  I  waited 
with  the  patience  of  a  prisoned  man.  It  was  quite 
two  weeks  before  my  chance  came.  The  yard  being 
small,  was  literally  fnll  of  half-clad,  whole-starved 
men,  who  shivered  and  huddled  together  where  the 
gonlight  felL  Many  reeled  with  weakness ;  most  were 
thin  past  belief,  their  drawn  skin  the  oolonr  of  a  de- 
cayed  lemon.  From  this  sad  crowd  came  a  strange 
odour,  like  to  cheese,  and  yet  not  like  that.  Even  to 
remember  it  is  most  horrible.  Passing  near  to  a  stoat 
old  Sister  of  Charity,  I  said  qaietly : 

"  I  have  friends  who  would  help  me.  For  God's 
love,  see  Miss  Wynne  in  Arch  street,  acroas  bom  the 
Meeting." 

"  I  will  do  yonr  errand,"  she  said. 

"  Others  have  said  so,  sister,  and  have  lied  to  me." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  she  said.    "  And  if  she  is  away  f  " 

I  thought  of  my  father.  He  seemed  my  natural 
resonrce,  bat  my  cousin  would  be  there.  A  final 
hope  there  was.  I  was  foolish  enoo^  to  say,  "If 
she  is  not  in  town,  then  Miss  Dartbea  Penistoo,  near 
by.    If  yon  fail  me,  I  shall  corse  yoa  while  I  live." 

"  I  will  not  faO  yoo.  Why  should  yoa  poor  pris- 
oners be  so  ill  used  T    Trust  me." 

I  tamed  away  satisfied,  remembering  that  when 
I  left  Darthea  was  about  to  return.  If  she  came  to 
know,  that  would  be  enoo^    I  bad  £uth  io  her 
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friendship  and  in  her ;  and— if  ever  I  saw  her  again 
—should  I  t«U  her  what  now  I  knew  of  Arthur 
Wynne  T  I  learned  many  leesons  in  this  awful  plaee. 
and  among  them  c&ntion.     I  would  wait  and  see. 

Both  Delaney  and  I  strongly  desired  an  exchange, 
and  not  merely  a  parole.  We  imagined  exchangea 
to  be  frequent.  My  own  dilemma,  Delaney  pointed 
out,  waa  that  I  was  not  of  the  army,  altbongh  I  had 
been  in  it  And  so  we  apecolated  of  things  not  jti 
oome  about,  and  what  we  woold  do  when  tbcgr  did 
oome. 

The  next  day  went  by,  and  the  morning  aft«r,  it 
being  now  Febraary  19,  we  wer«  all  in  the  yard.  A 
turnkey  came  and  bade  me  follow  him.  I  went,  tm 
yon  may  imagine,  with  an  eager  heart,  on  the  way, 
as  I  hoped,  oat  of  this  death  in  life.  Ab  I  qnaatioiied 
the  man,  he  eaid  there  was  an  order  for  s  lady  to 
see  me. 

Now  at  this  time  my  hair  was  a  foot  long,  and  no 
way  to  shear  it  We  had  taken  the  blanks  of  the 
dead,  and  made  ns  coats  by  tearing  holee  throng 
which  to  thrust  our  arms.  Then,  as  we  lacked  for 
buttons,  or  string  for  points,  we  could  do  no  more 
than  wrap  these  strange  gowns  about  us  ao  aa  to 
cover  our  rags. 

My  (Hmtume  troubled  me  little.  I  went  to  the  fool 
nn*'lling  room,  now  emp^-,  and  waited  until  the  mam 
oame  back.  As  he  opened  the  door,  I  saw  the  good 
Sister  of  Charity  in  the  ball,  and  then— who  but  D«r- 
theaf  She  was  in  a  long  cloak  and  great  mnfl,  and 
held  in  her  band  a  winter  mask. 
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Seeing  me  in  thiB  blue  blanket,  bU  onshom,  and 
with  what  beard  I  had  covering  my  face,  when  all 
men  bnt  Hessians  shaved  dean,  I  wonder  not,  I  say, 
that,  seeing  this  gaont  soarecrow,  she  fell  back,  say- 
ing there  was  some  mistake. 

I  cried  oat,  "Dartheal  Dartheat  Do  not  leave 
me.    It  is  I !    It  is  I,  Hngh  Wynne." 

"  My  Qod  1 "  she  cried,  "  it  is  Hng^  1  It  is  I  it  is ! " 
At  tiiis  she  canght  my  lean  yellow  hand,  and  went 
on  to  say,  "  Why  were  we  never  told  f  Tour  Annt 
Wynne  is  away.  Since  we  thought  yon  dead,  she  has 
ordered  moaming,  and  is  gone  to  her  farm,  and  leaves 
the  servants  to  feed  those  quartered  on  her.  Bat  you 
are  not  dead,  thank  Ood !  thank  Qod  \  I  was  but 
a  day  come  from  Xew  York,  and  was  at  home  when 
the  dear  old  sister  came  and  told  me.  I  made  her 
sit  down  while  I  called  my  aunt.  Then  Arthur  came, 
and  I  told  him.  He  was  greatly  shocked  to  hear  it 
He  reminded  me  that  some  while  before  he  had 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  man  who  looked  like  yon  in 
the  jail, and  was  about  to  die ;  and  now  could  it— could 
it  have  been  you  t  He  is  for  duty  at  the  forts  to^iay, 
but  to-morrow  he  will  get  yon  a  parole.  He  supposed 
a  day  made  no  matter ;  at  all  events,  be  must  delay 
that  long.     I  never  saw  him  so  troubled." 

"  Well  he  might  be,"  thonght  I.  I  merdy  said, 
"  Indeed  f "  But  I  must  have  looked  my  doubt,  for 
she  added  quickly : 

"Who  could  know  you,  Mr.  Wjarnet" 

I  stood  all  this  while  clutching  at  my  blanket  to 
cover  my  filth  and  r^s,  and  she,  young  and  tender, 
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now  all  tears,  dow  flashing  a  smilo  in  between,  Uk» 
the  pretty  lightning  of  this  storm  of  gentle  pity. 

"  And  what  fetched  yon  here  to  this  awfol  place  f  ' 
I  said.    "  God  knows  how  welcome  yon  are,  but—" 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "when  Arthur  went,  I  said  I 
would  wait,  but  I  conld  not.  My  aunt  waa  in  a  rage, 
but  I  would  go  with  the  dear  sister ;  and  then  I  found 
Sir  William,  and  Mr.  Montresor  was  there ;  and  yoo 
will  be  helped,  and  an  end  put  to  this  wickednen. 
But  the  parole  Arthur  will  ask  for— tiiat  is  better." 

"  Darthea,"  I  naid  hoarsely,  my  voice  breaking,  "I 
have  been  here  xinrc  early  in  October.  I  have  been 
starved,  frozen,  iiinltix^ati-d  a  hundred  ways,  bnt  I  can 
never  take  a  parole.  My  frieud  Deloney  and  I  are 
ttpnvfi  on  this.  As  to  exchangen,  I  have  no  rank, 
and  I  may  he  a  year  inactive.  I  will  take  my  cbanc* 
here."  I  tJiink  death  had  been  preferable  to  a  parole 
obtained  for  me  by  Arthur  Wynne.  No ;  I  was  not 
made  of  my  father-roek  to  do  this  and  then  to  want 
to  kill  the  man.  I  could  not  do  that  I  put  it  on 
the  parole.  Delaney  and  I  had  agreed,  and  on  this 
I  Btoo<i  firm. 

She  implored  me  to  change  my  mind.  "  How  ob- 
stinate  you  are ! "  sheeried.  "Do  you  never  cbaag»f 
Oh.  ynii  are  dreadfully  ehanped !  Do  not  die ;  you 
must  not"    She  was  strange  in  her  eicitement. 

Then  I  thought  to  ask  to  have  Delaney  in,  and 
to  bid  him  tell  that  Wle  and  wicked  story ;  bat  it 
seemed  no  pUoe  nor  time  to  hurt  her  who  had  ao 
helped  me.  daring  to  do  what  few  young  women  bad 
ever  dared  even  to  think  of.    As  I  hentated,  I  vm 
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Btmok  with  a  tboaght  which  wae  like  a  physieal  pain. 
It  pot  myself  and  the  other  wretched  bnsiuess  quite 
out  of  my  head. 

"0  Darthea!"  I  cried,  "yon  should  never  have 
come  here.  Go  at  once.  Do  not  stay  a  tninnte.  This 
is  a  house  poisoned.  Seven  died  of  fever  in  this  room. 
Write  me  what  else  is  to  say,  but  go ;  and  let  me  have 
some  plain  doUies  from  home,  and  linen  and  a  razor 
and  scissors  and,  above  all,"  and  I  smiled,  "  soap. 
But  go !  go  I    Why  were  yon  let  to  come  f  " 

"  I  will  go  when  I  have  done.  Why  did  I  come  t 
Because  I  am  yonr  friend,  and  this  is  the  way  I  read 
friendship.  Oh,  I  shall  hear  of  it  too.  But  let  him 
take  care ;  I  would  do  it  tLgun.  And  as  to  the  parole, 
he  shall  get  it  for  you  to-morrow,  if  you  like  it  or  not 
I  will  write  to  you,  and  the  rest  you  shall  have;  and 
now  good-by.  I  am  to  be  at  home  for  Mr.  Montre- 
sor  in  a  half-hour.  This  is  but  a  bit  of  payment  for 
the  ugly  little  girl,  who  is  very  honest,  sir,  I  do  as- 
sure yon." 

"  Do  go,"  I  cried.  "  And,  oh,  Darthea,  if  this  is 
your  friendship,  what  would  be  your  love !  " 

"  Fie  I  fie !     Hush ! "  she  said,  and  was  gone. 

In  two  hours  came  a  note,  and  I  learned,  for  I  had 
asked  to  hear  of  the  war,  that  Washington  was  not 
dead.  We  had  been  told  that  he  was.  I  heard,  too, 
of  Burgnyne's  surrender,  news  now  near  to  five 
months  old,  of  Count  Donop's  defeat  and  death,  of 
the  fall  of  our  forte  on  the  Delaware,  of  Lord  Com- 
wftllis  gone  to  England,  of  failures  to  effect  exchanges. 
Then  she  wentoQ  to  write:  "Your  faster  was,  strange 
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to  BBj,  ronsed  oat  of  a  sort  of  lethargy  by  the  nem 
of  your  death.  Jack  managed  to  get  a  letter  to  your 
aunt  to  say  yon  were  missing,  and  Arthur  had  seaidi 
made  for  you ;  bat  many  nameless  ones  were  buried 
in  haste,  and  he  could  nut  find  your  name  on  the  lists 
ofpriaoners."  None  bad  been  made  to  my  knowledge 
"  We  all  thoQght  yon  dead.  Your  auut  is  in  monni- 
ing,  but  only  of  late,  thinking  it  could  not  be  that 
you  were  lost  to  her.  It  is  well,  as  you  do  not  like 
your  cousin,  that  you  Khould  know  liow  kind  he  haa 
t>een,  and  what  a  comfort  to  your  father.  Indeed,— 
und  now  it  will  amuse  you, —he  told  Arthur,  yon 
bf'ing  dead,  he  had  still  a  son,  and  would  consider 
Arthur  as  his  heir.  All  this  ought  to  make  yoa  think 
))etter  of  Arthur,  whom,  I  do  beUere,  you  have  oo 
reason  to  dislike.  I  beg  of  you  to  thiuk  otherwise 
iif  him ;  my  frienda  must  be  his.  And  have  I  not 
proved  I  am  a  friend  f  I  fear  I  cannot  at  onoe  get 
news  of  you  to  Mistress  Wynne,  who  has  gone  to 
live  at  the  Ilill  Farm."  And  so,  with  other  kind 
words,  she  ended,  and  I,  putting  tbe  note  in  a  safe 
place,  rat  on  niy  straw,  and  Unghed  to  think  of  Ar- 
thur's lllial  care  and  present  disappointmeot 

In  a  few  hours  eame  the  turnkey,  quite  c^jtored 
by  Darthco,  and  no  doubt  the  richer  for  a  good  fee 
He  fetched  a  portmantle  just  come,  and  an  order  to 
put  ine  in  a  rwim  alone.  I  left  Delaney  with  sorrow, 
but  Iio|)ed  for  Mime  way  to  help  him.  In  an  hour  I 
was  clean  for  the  first  time  in  Are  montba,  nmtij 
Mharen,  my  hair  sonu-how  cut,  and  I  iu  sweet  Uiiea 
and  a  good,  pUiu  gray  suit,  and  a  beaver  to  n 
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Then  I  sat  down  to  think,  the  mere  hope  of  escape 
making  me  weak,  and  what  came  of  it  yon  shall  hear. 

The  next  day  I  was  ordered  forth  with  a  few 
others,  and,  luckily,  late  in  the  aftemoon.  I  covered 
my  fine  clothes  with  the  blanket  and  went  out.  In 
the  yard,  jnst  before  our  time  was  up,  I  saw  the  sis- 
ter, to  my  delight,  and  perceived  too,  with  joy,  that 
the  prisoners  did  not  recognise  me,  decenUy  shaven 
as  I  was.  Only  one  thing  held  me  hack  or  made  me 
doubt  that  I  was  now  close  to  liberty :  I  was  so  feeble 
that  at  times  I  sta^ered  in  walking.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  when  my  new  clothes  became  familiar  in 
the  jail  my  chance  of  escape  wonld  be  over.  I  must 
take  the  present  opportunity,  and  trust  to  luck. 

My  scheme  I  had  clearly  thonght  out.  I  meant, 
when  in  the  yard,  to  drop  the  blanket  cover,  and 
coolly  follow  the  sister,  trusting  to  my  being  taken, 
in  my  new  garments,  for  a  visitor.  It  was  ample, 
and  like  enough  to  succeed  if  my  strength  held  out. 
It  was  dusk,  and  a  dark,  overclouded  day.  A  bell 
was  niiig,  this  being  the  signal  for  the  gang  of 
prisoiK-i's  to  go  to  their  rooms.  Falling  back  a  little, 
I  cast  u.sidt!  tbe  blanket,  and  then  following  the  rest, 
was  at  once  in  the  hall,  dimly  lit  with  lanterns.  It 
was  some  eighty  feet  long.  Here  I  kept  behind  the 
group,  and  went  boldly  after  the  stout  sister.  No  one 
seemed  disposed  to  suspect  tbe  well-dressed  gentle- 
man in  gray.  I  went  by  the  turnkey,  keeping  my 
face  thu  other  way.  I  was  some  fifteen  feet  from 
the  great  barred  outer  door.  The  two  sentries 
stepped  back  to  let  the  sister  go  by.     Meanwhile  the 
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gate-keeper,  with  hia  back  to  me,  was  bosy  with  fan 
keys.  He  unlocked  the  door  aod  palled  it  open.  A 
greater  lantern  himg  over  it  I  was  agbaet  to  see 
the  wretch,  Cunningham,  just  about  to  enter.  He 
was  sure  to  detect  me.  I  hesitated,  but  the  lookoat 
into  space  aod  liberty  was  enough  for  me.  The  beast 
fell  back  to  let  the  sister  pass  out.  I  dashed  by  the 
guards,  upset  the  good  woman,  and,  just  ontnde  of 
the  doorway,  struck  Cuuniugham  in  the  face— a  blow 
that  bad  iu  it  all  the  gathered  hate  of  five  months  of 
brutal  treatment  He  fell  ba^-k,  stumbling  on  the 
broad  upper  step.  I  caught  him  a  second  full  in  the 
neck,  as  I  followed.  With  an  oath,  he  rolled  back 
down  the  hi^  stops,  as  I,  leaping  over  bim,  ran 
across  Walnut  street  One  of  the  outside  gnardi 
fired  wildly,  but  might  as  well  hare  killed  some 
passer-by  as  me. 

Opposite  were  the  low  houses  afterward  removed 
to  enlarge  Independence  Square.  I  darted  through 
the  open  door  of  a  cobbler's  shop,  and  out  at  the  back 
into  a  small  yard,  and  over  palings  into  the  opon 
space.  It  was  quite  dark,  as  the  day  was  overcast 
I  ran  behind  the  houses  to  Fifth  street  Here  I 
jumped  down  the  raised  bank  and  turned  northward 

Beside  me  was  a  mechanic  going  home  with  his 
lanttrn,  whicli,  by  militar>-  law,  all  lud  to  carry  after 
fall  of  night.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  in  doubt,  and 
I  took  my  chance,  saying,  ''Take  no  notice.  I  am 
a  prisoner  nin  away  from  the  jaiL" 

'■  I  *m  your  man,"  he  said.  "  Take  the  laDtem,  And 
walk  with  me.    I  hear  those  devils."    And  indeed 
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tibere  vas  a  great  noise  on  Walnut  Btreet  and  in  the 
square.  Men  were  dimly  seen  running  to  and  fro, 
and  seizing  any  who  had  no  lanterns. 

We  went  on  to  Chestnut  street,  and  down  to  Sec- 
ond. I  asked  him  here  to  go  to  Dock  Creek  with  me. 

At  my  own  home  I  offered  him  my  last  guinea,  but 
he  said  No.  I  then  told  him  my  name,  and  decdred 
be  would  some  day,  in  better  times,  seek  me  out 
And  so  the  honest  fellow  left  me.  Many  a  year  after 
he  did  come  to  me  in  debt  and  trouble,  and,  yoa  may 
be  sore,  was  set  at  ease  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Lookiug  up,  I  saw  light  in  the  window,and  within  I 
could  see  Arthur  and  three  other  officers.  The  liquors 
and  decanters  were  on  a  table,  with  bread  and  cheese, 
plain  to  be  seen  by  hungry  eyi».  My  father's  bulky 
form  was  in  his  big  Penn  arm-chair,  his  head  fallen 
forward.  He  was  sound  asleep.  Colonel  Tarleton  had 
his  feet  on  a  low  stool  my  mother  used  for  her  bas- 
ket of  sewing  material  and  the  stockings  she  was  so 
constantly  darning.  Harcourt  and  Colonel  O^ara 
were  matching  pennies,  and  my  cousin  was  standing 
by  the  fire,  speaking  now  and  then,  a  glass  in  his 
hand. 

The  dog  asleep  m  the  stable  was  no  more  considered 
than  was  my  poor  father  by  these  insolent  guests. 
An  almost  overmastering  r^!:e  possessed  me  as  I 
gazed  through  the  panes ;  for  no  one  bad  closed  the 
shutters  as  was  usually  done  at  nightfall  I  was 
hungry,  cold,  and  weak,  and  these —  I  I  turned 
away,  and  went  down  the  bank  of  Dock  Creek  to 
the  boat-house.  It  was  locked,  and  this  made  it  likely 
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my  boat  hod  escaped  the  strict  eearch  nude  by  the 
British.  No  ooe  being  in  sight,  I  went  around  the 
house  to  the  stable  at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden. 
As  I  came  near  I  smelt  the  smoke  of  our  old  Tmb^ 
pipe,  and  then  seeing  him,  I  called  softly,  "  Tom ! 
Tom!" 

He  jumped  up^  ciying,  "  Save  as,  Uaster  Hngh  I " 
and  started  to  run.  In  a  moment  I  had  him  by 
the  arm,  and  quickly  made  him  understand  that  I 
wag  alive,  and  needed  food  and  help.  As  sooa  •■ 
he  was  recovered  from  his  fright,  he  fetched  ma 
milk,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  HoUanda.  After  a 
greedy  meal,  he  carried  to  the  boat,  at  my  order, 
the  rest  of  the  pint  of  spirits,  oars,  paddla,  and 
boat-key.  On  the  way  it  occurred  to  me  to  aak  for 
Lucy.  She  had  been  seized  by  the  Hessian,  Yon 
Heiser,  and  was  in  my  aunt's  stable.  I  had  not 
asked  about  the  mare  without  a  purpose ;  I  waa  in 
a  state  of  inteuae  mental  cleameas,  with  all  my 
witii  in  order.  lu  the  few  minutes  that  follow«d  I 
told  Tom  Dot  to  let  any  one  know  of  my  coming, 
and  then,  pu^ihing  ofl^  I  dropped  quietly  down  tlie 
creek. 

It  waa  cold  and  very  dark,  and  there  waa  some  ioe 
afloat  in  small  masses,  amidnt  which  my  boat,  tomiag 
with  no  guidance,  moved  on  the  full  of  the  ebb  tide 
toward  tiie  great  river.  For  about  two  hundred 
yards  I  drifted,  lying  flat  on  my  back.  At  the  outlet 
of  the  creek  wan  a  sudden  turn  where  the  enrrent 
almost  fetched  me  ashore  on  the  south  bank.  There 
from  the  slip  nearly  overhead,  ax  the  boat  irililled 
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around,  I  beard  a  seotiiiel  call  oat,  "  Stop  there,  or 
I  fire !  "  I  remained  motionless,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  not  risk  an  alarm  by  reason  of  a  skiff  gone 
adrift.  As  he  called  again  the  boat  slewed  around, 
and  shot,  stem  first,  far  out  into  the  great  flood  of 
the  Delaware.  Never  had  it  seemed  to  me  a  dearer 
friend.  I  wae  free.  Cautiously  using  the  paddle 
without  rising,  I  was  soon  in  mid-river.  Then  I  sat 
up,  and,  taking  a  great  drink  of  the  gin,  1  rowed  up- 
stream in  the  darkness,  finding  less  ice  than  I  hod 
thought  probable. 

My  plan  now  was  to  pull  up  to  Burlington  or 
Bristol ;  but  I  soon  found  the  ice  in  greater  masses, 
and  I  began  to  be  puzzled.  I  turned  toward  Jersey, 
and  hither  and  thither,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came 
upon  fields  of  moving  ice.  It  was  clear  that  I  must 
land  in  the  city,  and  take  my  chance  of  getting  past 
the  line  of  sentries.  I  pulled  cautiously  in  at  Arch 
street,  and  saw  a  sloop  lying  at  a  slip.  Lying  down,  I 
used  the  paddle  until  at  her  side.  Hearing  no  sound, 
I  climbed  up  over  her  low  rail,  and  made  fast  the 
boat.  I  could  see  that  no  one  was  on  deck.  A  lighted 
lantern  hung  from  a  rope  near  the  bow.  I  took  it 
down,  and  boldly  stepped  on  the  slip.  A  sentry, 
seeing  me  come,  s^d,  "A  cold  night,  captain." 
"Very,"  I  rejoined,  and  went  on  up  the  slope.  Chance 
had  favoured  me.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  my  aunt's 
house,  shut  up,  but  with  a  light  over  the  transom  of 
the  hall  door.  I  passed  on,  went  up  to  Third  street, 
around  to  the  back  of  the  premises,  and  over  the 
palings  into  the  long  gardeu  behind  the  dwelling 
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As  1  stCHx]  reflecting  I  heard  Lacy  neigfa,  and  no 
voice  of  frieud  could  Lave  been  sweeter.  I  smiled 
to  think  that  I  was  a  man  iu  the  [xuiitioo  of  a  thief, 
but  with  a  ri^ht  lo  take  whatsoevi-r  I  might  need. 
1  began  to  siiK|i(.-(-t,  too,  that  no  one  wiw  in  the  hotue. 
.Moving  toward  it  witli  curt-,  I  found  all  the  back 
doors  opeu,  or  at  leuxt  iu>t  fastened.  A  flr«  burned 
on  the  kitchen  heurtli.  and,  flmt  making  sore  of  the 
absence  of  the  servants,  1  shot  tliebolt  of  the  hall  door, 
fastened  the  pin-liolts  of  the  windows  which  looked 
on  the  front  stm't,  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen  with 
one  overruling  desire  to  be  well  warmed.  I  had  been 
cold  for  four  montlis.  Making  a  roaring  fire,  I 
roasted  myself  for  hulf  an  hour,  tuniing  like  a  dock 
on  a  s])it.  Heat  uml  jphhI  bread  and  coffee  I  cnved 
most.  I  found  here  euoiif^h  of  all,  but  no  liquon; 
the  gin  I  had  finished,  a  good  pint,  and  ne\'er  felt  it. 
Still  feeling;  my  weakness,  and  aware  that  I  Deeded 
all  my  strength,  I  utayed  yet  a  minute,  deep  in 
tliought,  and  reluetant  t<i  leave  the  comfort  of  the 
hearth.  At  last  I  bKtk  a  lantern  and  went  npaUin. 
The  china  pxls  and  beasts  were  all  put  away,  the 
silver  tankards  aiul  ])late  removed,  the  mga  gone: 
My  lifood  \Miig  aunt  had  done  her  best  to  make  her 
ilt'Kpotic  lH>arder8  no  more  comfortable  than  die 
•.■ould  help.  All  was  neglect,  dust,  and  dirt ;  pipes 
and  empty  bottles  lay  about,  and  a  smell  of  stale  t(h 
baeeo  smoke  was  in  the  air.     Poor  Aunt  Oainorl 

I'lMtain  the  general  had  moved  into  the  roan 
sacred  to  her  b[iinst('r  slumbers.  The  serranti  had 
taken  holiday,  it  seemed,  and  the  ofBcen  appnrrni 
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to  hare  been  iDdiSerent,  ur  absent  all  day;  for  this 
room  was  in  a  \ile  eonditioD,  with  even  the  bed  not 
yet  made  up,  and  the  curtains  torn.  In  this  and  the 
&ont  chamber,  used  commonly  as  my  aiint'B  own 
sitting-room,  was  a  strange  litter  of  maps,  papers, 
and  equipments,  two  swords,  a  braee  of  inlaid  pistols, 
brass-plated,  two  Hessian  hats,  the  trappings  of  a 
Bmnswick  chasseur,  and  a  long  militaiy  cloak  with 
a  gold-braided  regimental  number  under  a  lar^ 
crown  on  each  shoulder.  A  sense  of  amusement  stole 
over  me,  although  I  was  so  tired  I  could  have  fallen 
with  fatigue.  I  was  feeling  my  weakness,  and  snffer- 
ingf  rom  what  even  to  a  man  in  health  would  have  been 
great  exertion.  A  full  flask  of  mm  lay  on  the  table ; 
I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  leaving  the  silver  cover.  Next 
I  put  on  the  long  cloak,  a  tall  Anhalter  helmet,  aod 
a  straight,  gold-monnted  sword.  The  pistols  I  took 
also,  loading  and  priming  them,  and  leaving  only 
the  box  where  they  had  lain. 

It  was  now  almost  ten,  and  I  could  not  hope  to 
be  long  left  in  easy  possession.  Then  I  turned 
to  the  table.  Mnch  of  the  confused  mass  of  papers 
was  in  German.  I  put  in  my  pocket  a  beanti- 
fully  drawn  map  of  our  own  lines  at  Vallty  Forge. 
I  gave  it  to  Alexander  Hamilton  soon  after  ^e 
war. 

A  small  pipe— I  think  the  Germans  call  meer- 
schaum—I could  not  despise,  nor  a  great  bundle  of 
tobacco,  which  I  thrust  into  the  inside  poach  of  the 
cloak. 

Last  I  saw  a  sealed  letter  to  Lieateaant-Colonel 
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Enwt  Lndwi^  WUbelm  von  Specht,  also  on?  to  Colo- 
nel Hontreflor.  These  were  maob  to  my  purpoar. 
Finally,  as  I  heard  the  great  clock  on  the  Btunrar 
strike  U-ii,  I  s<>ribl>Ied  on  a  sheet  of  paper  oAder  Tou 
Knyiiliiiuiteirx  arniH,  "  Captain  Allan  McLane  presents 
his  conipliitients  to  General  vou  Knjri^iueD,  and 
hopes  he  nill  do  Captain  McLane  the  honoor  to  re- 
turn hia  \-iMt.— Pebruarj'  20,  1778,  10  P.  M.' 

I  laughed  as  I  went  doimstairs,  in  that  mood  of 
merrimfQt  which  was  my  one  sign  of  excitement  at 
the  near  approaeh  of  peril.  A  pause  at  the  grateful 
fire,  and  a  moment  later  I  was  saddling  Lacy,  look- 
ing  well  to  girth  and  bit,  and  last  buckling  on  tb* 
spurs  of  a  Hessian  officer. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  trotting  up  Fifth  atnet. 
I  knew  only  that  the  Uw  extended  lines  had  been 
drawn  in  close  to  the  city,  after  the  shatp  leaeon  at 
Oermantown;  bntldid  not  know  how  oomidetawerv 
the  forts  and  abatis  crossing  from  the  Delaware  ttt 
the  Schuylkill,  to  the  north  of  Callowhill  stnet  I 
meant  to  pass  the  lines  somewhere,  tmstini^  to  the 
legs  of  Lacy,  who  well  understood  the  ehaug*  of 
riders,  and  seemed  in  excellent  oonditktD. 

I  turned  off  into  the  fields  to  the  westward  at 
Vine  street,  riding  carefully ;  and  soon,  as  I  movad 
to  north,  saw  that  fences,  fmit-treea,  and  the  seaU 
ttred  remnant  of  the  wood  were  gone.  Stnmbling 
through  mud  and  over  stumps,  I  began  to  see  brfoiv 
me  one  of  Montresnr's  blockhouses,  and  presently,  for 
nowthenight  was  fartooolear,  the  formsof  sentries  on 
top.  Dismounting,  I  moved  aside  a  hundred  yards,  so 
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that  I  pHSsed  iinopf  n  between  two  of  these  forta  But 
a  good  pitH.-!-  to  the  north  of  tlieni  1  utiue  uii  a  stroug 
stockade,  and  ^iiw  l>eyoiid  it  a  hazy  mass  of  what  I 
took  to  be  a  monster  tangle  of  dead  tn^ea,  welj  fitted 
to  delay  a  storming-party.  Then  I  remembered  my 
ride  with  Moiitresor.  I  was  caaght  I  utood  still  iu 
the  night,  wondering  what  to  do :  behind  me  the  bum 
and  glow  of  the  city,  before  me  freedom  and  dark- 
nesM. 

A  man  thinks  qoickly  in  an  hour  like  that  I 
mounted,  feeling  the  lift  of  my  weak  body  an  exer- 
tion, and  rode  back  into  Vine,  and  so  to  Front  street. 
A  hundred  yards  before  me  was  a  great  camp-fire, 
to  left  of  where  the  road  to  Germantowu  diverges. 
I  saw  figures  about  it  passing  to  aud  fro.  I  felt 
for  my  pistols  in  the  holsters  of  the  saddle,  and 
oooked  the  one  on  my  right,  loosened  the  lonp 
straight  HessSan  blade,  and  took  the  two  letters  in 
my  bridle-hand. 

As  I  rode  up  I  saw,  for  the  fire  was  brightly  blaidng, 
that  there  were  tents,  pickets  t4>  left  aud  right',  men 
afoot,  and  horses  not  saddled.  A  sergeant  came  out 
into  the  road.  "Halt!"  he  cried.  In  broken  Eng- 
lish, I  said  I  had  a  letter  for  Colonel  Uontresor,  tu 
lie  given  in  the  morning  when  he  would  be  out  to 
inspect  the  lines,  and  one  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  vou 
Specht  The  man  took  the  letters.  I  meant  to  turn 
back,  wheel,  nnd  go  by  at  speed ;  but  by  evil  luck  n 
wind  from  the  north  blew  open  my  cloak,  aud  iu  the 
brilliant  firelight  he  .saw  my  gray  clothes. 

"  UoUoa !  "  he  cried.     "  What 's  the  word  t    Ytm 
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are  not  in  uniform.  Get  off ! "  So  saying,  be  CHiipht 
the  rein  he  had  dropped,  a  man  or  two  niuuintf  io> 
ward  US  OS  he  spoke. 

If  I  could,  I  would  have  spared  the  mun :  bat  it 
WH8  hilt  life  or  mine ;  I  knew  that.  I  (tn"l  square  at 
his  chest,  the  mare  reared,  the  man  fell  with  a  crj-. 
I  let  Lucy  have  both  spurs.  She  leaped  ati  a  deer 
leaps,  catehiog  a  feUow  iu  the  chest  with  her  shoulder, 
aud  was  off  like  a  craz>-  thiug.  I  looked  ahead ;  the 
way  was  clear.  A  glance  back  showed  me  the  road 
full  of  men.  I  heard  shouts,  orders,  shot  after  abot 
I  was  soon  far  beyond  danger,  and  going  at  racing 
speed  through  the  night ;  but  I  had  scared  up  a  plea- 
saat  hornets'  nest.  The  last  picket  was  a  quarter  ot 
:k  mile  oliead,  i>erhap8.  I  palled  up,  and  with  diffl- 
<-ulty  made  the  mare  walk.  There  were  ftres  on  botk 
■iides,  aud  a  lot  of  alert  soldiers  out  in  the  road.  I 
turned  off  ioto  the  fields  behind  a  farm-house,  ^ttA 
•if  the  absence  of  fences.  The  next  moment  I  f^te 
the  mare  gather  herself  with  the  half-pause  eveiy 
horseman  knows  so  well.  She  had  taken  a  dUeh, 
and  prettily  too. 

Keeping  off  the  hiphway,  but  io  line  with  tt,  I 
went  on  slowly,  It-Htiinir  over  in  the  saddle.  After 
H  mile,  and  much  slnmbliog  about,  I  ceased  to  hear 
noises  back  of  me.  aud  turned,  approaching  the  road 
I  had  left.  Xo  one  was  in  sight  ^liy  I  wm  not 
followed  by  the  horse  I  know  not  I  wrapped  my 
i*loak  about  me,  and  rode  on  ap  tlie  desert«d  U^ 
way.  I  WU8  free,  and  on  neutral  gniund.  All  I  had 
to  fear  watt  an  encuuutcr  with  one  of  the  f 
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partieg  which  kept  the  ooontiy  around  in  constant 
terror.  I  met  no  on«.  The  sole  impleasant  thought 
which  haunted  my  cold  night  ride  was  the  face  of 
the  poor  devil  I  had  shot.  I  put  it  aside.  Prison 
life  had  at  least  taught  me  the  hahit  of  dismissing 
the  torment  of  vain  reflection  on  an  irreparable  past. 

I  went  by  tiie  old  bnrying-ground  of  Oermantown, 
and  the  rare  houses,  going  slowly  on  account  of  the 
road,  which  was  full  of  deep  holes,  and  bo  through 
the  market-place  where  we  made  our  last  charge. 

At  last  I  breasted  the  slippery  rise  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  and  throwing  my  cloak  over  the  nutre,  that  I 
had  tanght  to  stand,  went  up  to  the  door  of  my  Aunt 
Qainor'B  house. 

I  knocked  long  before  I  was  heard.  A  window 
was  opened  above  me,  and  a  voice  I  loved  called  out 
to  know  what  I  wanted.  I  replied,  "  It  is  I,  Hugh. 
Be  quick ! "  A  moment  later  I  was  in  her  dear  old 
arms,  the  servants  were  called  up,  and  my  faithful 
Lucy  was  eared  for.  Then  I  fell  on  a  setUe,  at  the 
limit  of  my  strength.  I  was  pot  to  bed,  and  glad  I 
was  to  stay  there  for  two  days,  and  not  even  talk. 
Indeed,  what  with  good  diet  and  milk  and  spirits  and 
dean  sheets,  I  slept  as  I  had  not  done  for  many  a 
night 

As  soon  as  I  was  up  and  fit  to  converse,  I  was 
made  to  tell  my  story  over  and  over.  Meanwhile 
my  aunt  was  desperately  afraid  lest  n-e  should  be 
visited,  as  was  not  rare,  by  fora^rs  or  Tory  par- 
tisans. I  must  go,  and  at  once.  Even  war  was  to 
be  preferred  to  tiiia  anxiety.    Bat  before  I  went  she 
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must  tell  me  irbat  she  thonglit  of  this  strange  bno- 
ness  of  my  coiudD.  I  had  been  wise  not  to  t«U 
Dtirthea.  A  raacal  like  Arthur  would  trip  himself 
ap  SOOD  or  late.  Then  she  fell  to  thinking,  and, 
bidding  me  cease  for  a  little,  eat  with  her  head  in  her 
large  hands,  ha%'iag  her  elbows  on  the  taUe. 

"Hugh,"  she  said  at  last,  "he  mnst  have  more 
canse  to  be  jealous  than  we  know.  He  has  still  more 
now.  Is  it  only  the  woman  T  Can  it  be  anything 
about  the  estate  in  Wales  T  It  must  be  >  yon  remem- 
ber how  he  lied  to  us  about  it ;  bat  what  is  it  T  " 

"  He  thinks  I  regret  the  loss  of  Wyncote,  and  tlutt 
I  would  like  to  ba%'e  it  I  am  afraid  I  found  it  ple»- 
nant  to  say  so,  seeing  that  it  annoyed  him.* 

"  I  wish  he  may  have  some  such  ranse  to  hate  yon, 
and  no  other.  But  whyf  Your  grandfather  made 
a  legal  con%*eyancp  of  an  unentailed  property,  got 
nome  ready  money,— how  much  I  never  knew,— and 
name  away.  How  ean  you  interfere  with  Artfaort 
The  Wynnes,  I  have  heard,  hnxe  Welsh  i 
for  an  insult.    You  stmek  him  once," 

"The  blow!'  and  I  smiled.  "Yes;  the  i 
Pray  God  it  be  that.  The  estate— he  is  welcome  to 
it  I  hardly  think  a  Welsh  home  would  bribe  ma  to 
leave  my  own  countn'.  But  I  do  not  see,  aont,  why 
you  so  often  talk  as  if  Wytient«  were  onrs,  and  stolen 
from  us.    I  do  not  want  it,  and  why  should  It" 

"Is  not  that  unreaMinable,  Hugh  t"  she  returned, 
with  more  quietness  in  the  way  of  reply  thaa  wm 
usual  when  she  whk  srgiiin);.  "  You  are  yoong  bow. 
The  aoger  between  England  and  ottnelTai  b 
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things  in  Great  Britain  seem  hatefnl  to  yon,  to  me, 
to  all  honest  colonials ;  bat  this  will  not  lost.  Peace 
will  come  one  day  or  another,  and  when  it  does,  to 
be  Wynne  of  Wyncote— " 

"Good  gracious,  Aunt  Gainor!  let  ns  set  this 
aside.  Arthur  Wynne's  lies  have  stirred  us  all  t«> 
think  there  must  be  some  reason  for  such  a  keen  de- 
sire to  mislead  me,  you,  and  my  father— above  all, 
my  father.  But  it  is  my  father's  business,  not  mine ; 
nor,  if  I  may  be  excused,  is  it  yours." 

"That  is  true,  or  would  be  if  your  father  were 
well  or  interested.  He  is  neither— neither ;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  matter.   I  shall  ask  my  brother." 

"  You  have  done  that  before." 

"  I  have,  bat  I  got  nothing.  Now  he  is  in  snob  a 
state  that  he  may  be  more  free  of  speech.  I  think 
he  could  be  got  to  tell  me  what  neither  he  nor  my 
own  father  liked  to  speak  of." 

Upon  this,  I  told  my  aunt  that  I  did  tmst  she 
would  not  take  advantage  of  my  father's  weak  mind 
to  get  that  which,  when  of  wholesome  wits,  he  had 
seen  fit  to  conceal.     I  did  not  like  it. 

"Nonsense!  "  she  cried,  "nonsense I  if  yon  oonld 
have  the  old  home—" 

" But  how  can  It  It  is  like  promising  faiiy  gold, 
and  I  don't  want  it.  I  should  like  to  go  there  once 
and  see  it  and  my  cousins,  and  come  home  to  this 
country." 

I  was,  in  fact,  weary  of  tlie  thing,  and  my  annt 
woold  bare  talked  it  over  all  day.  She  could  not 
•ee  whr  I  was  so  set  in  my  mind.    She  kept  tuning 
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that  something  would  torn  ap  about  it,  and  we  ■hoaU 
have  to  act ;  then  I  wonld  change  my  muuL  I  hardly 
knew  why  that  which  once  had  been  a  delightful  and 
mysteriouK  bait  now  lored  me  not  at  alL  Wliatwith 
the  great  war,  and  my  own  mabui^,  and  Daithea, 
Wyncote  had  shrunken  oat  of  the  world  of  my  de- 
sires. It  was  too  dreamy  a  bribe  (or  one  of  my  tuni 
of  niiud.  I  would  have  ipven  half  Wales  for  an  hoar 
alone  with  Arthur  Wynne. 

Then  throngh  my  meditatjons  I  heard, "  Wen,inaik 
my  word,  Master  Absolute ;  there  is  some  flaw  in 
their  title,  and—and  soon  or  late—" 

"Ob,  please,  aunt—" 

"Well,  do  not  make  up  your  mind.  I  am  afraid 
of  you  when  you  make  up  your  mind.  Ton  are  as 
set  in  your  ways  as  your  father.  Do  yon  remember 
what  \icliolas  Wain  said  of  him:  'When  John 
Wynne  puts  down  his  foot,  tboa  bast  got  to  dig  it 
op  tit  move  bim'f" 

She  was  right ;  nor  did  I  defend  myseU.  I  laoglked, 
)>ut  WHS  sad  too,  thinking  of  my  poor  old  fUha*, 
wlioni  I  etiiild  not  see,  and  of  how  far  he  was  now 
from  iN-iiig  what  his  friend  bad  described. 

I  said  as  much.  My  iiunt  replied,  "  Tea,  it  is  too 
true  1  but  1  think  he  is  lees  unhappy,  and  so  thinks 
Dr.  Hush." 

After  this  onr  talk  drifted  away,  and  my  aimt 
wonld  once  more  hear  of  my  uote  in  MeLane^  name 
left  for  the  Hessian  general.  "  I  hope  yet  to  ask  him 
of  it,"  she  cried,  "and  that  dear  Mr.  Andrt— I  oan 
see  his  faoe.    It  is  the  French  blood  makai  him  so 
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gentle.  Catch  him  for  me  in  the  war.  I  should  like 
to  have  him  on  parole  for  a  sixmonth."  And  at  this 
she  laughed,  and  heartily,  as  she  did  most  things. 

When  this  talk  occurred  ve  were  in  a  great  front 
room  in  the  second  gtory.  There  was  a  deep  bow- 
window  to  westward,  and  here  my  annt  liked  to  be 
at  set  of  son,  and  to  look  over  what  seemed  to  be  a 
boondless  forest ;  for  the  many  scattered  farms  were 
hid  away  in  their  woodland  shelters,  so  that  from 
tkis  yant^e  of  height  it  looked  as  though  the  eoon- 
try  beyond  might  be  one  great  solitade.  Nearer 
were  well-tilled  farms,  on  which  the  snow  still  lay  in 
melting  drifts. 

As  we  sat,  I  was  smoking  the  first  tobacco  I  had 
had  since  I  left  the  jail.  This  habit  I  learned  long 
before,  and  after  once  falling  a  captive  to  that  con- 
soler and  oonnsellor,  the  pipe,  I  never  gave  it  np.  It 
is  like  others  of  the  good  gifts  of  God :  when  abused 
it  loses  its  use,  which  seems  a  silly  phrase,  but  does 
really  mean  more  than  it  says.  Jack  hath  somewhere 
writ  that  words  have  souls,  and  are  always  more  than 
they  look  or  say.  I  could  wish  mine  to  be  so  taken. 
And  as  to  tobacco  and  good  mm,  Jack  said— but  I 
forget  what  it  was— something  neat  and  pretty  and 
honest,  that  took  a  good  grip  of  you.  The  tric^  an 
old  fellow's  memory  plays  him  are  queer  enough  I 
often  recall  the  time  and  place  of  something  derei 
a  friend  hath  Baid  long  ago,  but  when  I  try  to  get  it 
back,  I  have  but  a  sense  of  its  pleasantness,  as  of  a 
flavoor  left  in  the  month,  while  all  the  wise  words 
of  his  saying  are  quite  forgot   Dr.  Bosh  thinks  that 
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we  are  often  happy  or  morose  witbont  apparent  tmnse, 
wliea  the  mind  U  but  recaUing  the  influence  of  some 
former  joy  or  grief,  but  not  that  which  created  either. 
The  great  doctor  had  many  hard  Haj-ings,  and  thin 
was  one. 

As  I  aat  reflecting,  I  felt  a  sodden  conacioumeM 
of  the  pleasure  my  tobacco  gave,  and  then  of  how 
deUf^tful  it  van  to  be,  as  it  were,  growing  younger 
day  by  day,  and  of  how,  with  retnm  of  strength, 
came  a  certain  keenness  of  the  senses  as  to  odonn, 
and  as  to  what  I  ate  or  drank.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
kind  of  reward  for  suffering  endured  with  patieooe. 

My  Aunt  Oainor  sat  watching  me  with  the  pleasure 
good  women  have  over  one  too  weak  to  resist  bebig 
coddled,  ^^en  I  had  come  to  this  happy  condition 
of  wanting  a  pipe,  as  I  bad  jolted  out  of  my  pouch 
the  tobacco  I  stole,  she  went  off  aud  brought  the  good 
weed  out  of  the  bam,  where  she  had  saved  her  last 
crop  under  what  scant  hay  the  Hessian  foragers 
l<:-ft  her.  I  must  smoke  in  ber  own  libnu}',  a  thing 
unheard  of  before ;  she  loved  to  smell  a  good  Uf 
Imccti. 

"0  Aunt  (iaim.r!" 

"  But  Jack ! "  site  said.  She  did  not  lik«  to  MS 
•luck  with  a  pi]>f.  II«  looked  too  like  a  sweet  girl, 
with  his  fair  skin  uml  his  yllow  hair. 

I  smoked  011  in  iiii);hlv  |H-ui-f  of  mind,  aud  aooo 
site  begau  afTHiii,  1»  iii(;  ruruly  long  Hitent,  "  I  hope 
you  and  your  rousiu  will  lu-vr  meet,  Hugh.*' 

The  suddcnufss  of  this  overcame  me,  and  I  faU 
myself  flush. 
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"  Ah ! "  she  Baid,  "  I  knew  it    There  is  little  Ion 
lost  between  you." 
"  There  are  things  a  man  cannot  foi^ve." 
"  Then  may  the  good  God  keep  you  apart,  my  son." 
"I  trust  not,"  said  I.     "I  can  forgive  an  insult, 
even  if  I  am  Welsh  and  a  Wynne ;  but  oh,  Aunt  Oai- 
nor,  those  added  weeks  of  misery,  foulness,  filth,  and 
pain  I  owe  to  this  man !     I  will  kill  him  aa  I  woold 
kill  any  other  vermin."   Then  I  was  ashamed,  for  to 
say  SQuh  things  before  women  was  not  my  way. 

"  I  could  kill  bim  mj-self ,"  said  my  annt,  savagely. 
"And  now  do  have  some  more  of  this  nice,  good 
gruel,"  which  set  me  to  laughing. 
"  Let  him  go,"  said  I,  "  and  the  grael  too." 
"  And  that  is  what  yon  mast  do,  sir.    Ton  mnat 
go,     I  am  all  day  in  terror." 

And  still  I  stayed  on,  pretty  ea^  in  mind ;  for  my 
annt  had  set  a  fellow  on  watch  at  Mount  Airy,  to  let 
us  know  if  any  parties  appeared,  and  we  kept  Lucy 
xaaldled.  I  sorely  needed  this  rest  and  to  be  fed ;  for 
I  was  a  mere  shadow  of  my  big  self  when  I  alighted 
at  her  door  on  that  memorable  20th  of  Febmaty. 

The  day  before  I  left  this  delightful  haven  between 
jtiil  and  camp,  catne  one  of  my  aunt's  women  slaves 
with  a  letter  she  had  brought  from  the  city,  and  this 
was  what  it  said : 

"  Dear  Mistress  Wtnne  :  At  last  I  am  honoured 
with  the  permission  to  write  and  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Hiiph  W\-nDe  is  alive.  It  was  cruel  that  the  genera) 
would  not  earlier  grant  me  so  small  a  favour  as  to 
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pMB  an  opeo  tcrtter;  btit  Arthur  (aniid  modi  diflt 
culty,  by  reason,  I  (ear,  of  toot  well-known  opinioat. 
He  waa  on  the  way  to  the  jail  when  he  heard  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Wynue'a  having  eaoaped,  iift«r  dreadfully  in- 
juriag  the  poor  inuii  wlio  took  each  good  care  uf  him 
all  winter.  IIow  it  uuiiiu  that  he  lay  five  months  in 
thin  vile  abode  neither  ^Vrthur  nor  I  can  iuiaginc,  nor 
ytt  how  he  got  out  of  the  town. 

"  Arthur  tells  me  that  insolent  rebel,  Allan  HeLase, 
broke  into  yonr  house  and  stole  the  beautiful  sword 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  gave  to  General  von  Knyphan- 
sen,  and  what  more  he  took  the  Lord  knows.  Also 
he  Ifft  an  impudent  letter.  The  general  will  hang 
him  whenever  he  catches  him ;  but  there  is  a  proverb : 
perhaps  it  is  sometimes  the  fish  that  is  the  better 
fiiiherman. 

"  I  have  a  queer  suspicion  as  to  this  matter,  and 
as  to  the  mare  Lney  being  stolen.  I  am  bo  glad  it 
is  I  that  have  (he  joy  to  tell  you  of  Mr.  Hng^  Wynne's 
safety ;  and  until  be  returns  my  visit,  and  forever 
after,  I  am,  nudam, 

"  Your  devoted,  homhle  servant, 
"DiatHsa. 

"To  M»il"  WfiiBe, 
"AI  (ho  HUl  Fun, 
"ChMtuut  Hill.* 

My  aunt  said  it  was  sweet  and  thongfatfnl  of  Dar- 
thea,  and  we  had  a  fine  laugh  over  the  burglarj  of 
that  bad  man.  MrLane.  The  woman  went  back  with 
(WO  notes  «tit<*heil  into  thf  lining  of  her  gown ;  one 
was  from  my  aunt,  and  one  I  wrote;  and  to  tliie 
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day  Dorthea  alone  knows  what  it  said.    Qod  blew 
her! 

It  was  Morcli  20  of  78  before  I  felt  myself  fully 
able  to  set  out  for  camp.  I  had  ntu  no  great  risk. 
The  country  had  been  ravaged  till  it  was  hard  to  find 
u  pig  or  a  cow.  Farmers  were  on  small  rations,  and 
tlie  foragers  had  quit  looking  for  what  did  not  exist 
Que  doll  morning  I  had  the  mare  saddled,  and  got 
ready  to  leave.  It  was  of  a  Friday  I  went  away ;  my 
annt  as  unwilling  to  have  me  set  out  as  she  had  been 
eager  to  have  me  go  the  day  before.  My  Quaker 
training  left  me  clear  of  all  such  nonsense,  and, 
kissing  the  dear  lady,  I  left  ber  in  tears  by  the  road- 
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I T  18  a  good  eigfateeD-mile  ride  to  Valley 
1  Forge  over  the  crooked  Perkjomen  road, 
I  whicb  was  none  the  better  for  the  break- 
I  ing  ap  of  the  frost  I  rode  along  with  a 
I  light  heart,  bat  1  was  watchfnl,  being  so 
used  to  disastrous  adventures.  Bappily,  I  met  with 
Qo  difficulties. 

A  few  miles  from  the  bridge  General  Washington 
bad  built,  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  horse.  The  officer 
in  command  seemed  at  first  suspicions,  but  at  last 
sent  me  on  with  two  troopers.  On  the  last  Sunday 
of  the  month  Friends  were  persistently  in  the  habit 
of  flo<-king  into  the  city  to  General  Meeting.  They 
were  not  unwelcome,  for  they  were  apt  to  cany  news 
cif  UB,  an<i  neither  we  nor  the  enemy  r^arded  them 
as  neutrals.  Our  commander-in-ohief,  in  an  order 
of  tliiti  day,  declared  "  that  th*'  plans  settled  at  these 
tiieetiugs  are  of  the  moxt  pt-rnicious  tendency,"  and 
ou  this  account  directed  General  Lai-y  "that  the 
parties  of  light  horse  be  so  disposed  as  to  fall  in  with 
these  people." 

It  waa  oue  of  these  parties  of  horse  I  had  encoun- 
tered. The  officer  sent  nie  on  with  a  guard,  and  thus, 
In  the  company  of  two  troopers,  I  rode  throu^  • 
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ffiirly  wooded  country  to  the  mach-wom  road  leading 
down  to  the  river.  Here  my  guards  left  me  with  the 
picket  at  the  bridge.  It  was  a  half-hour  before  the 
officer  here  stationed  was  satisfied,  and  meanwhile  1 
stared  across  the  Schuylkill  at  the  precipitous  bluffs, 
and  wondered  where  lay  the  army  which  had  passed 
the  winter  back  of  them.  A  few  men  along  the  far 
shore,  and  on  the  hill  beyond  a  little  redoubt,  were 
all  the  signs  of  life  or  of  war  and  Its  precautions. 
The  bridge,  over  which  presently  I  rode,  was  of  army 
waggons  weighted  with  stoue,  and  uu  top  rails  with 
mde  BcantUng.  On  the  high  posts  driven  into  the 
river-bed  for  stay  of  the  bridge  were  burned  the 
names  of  the  favourite  generals.  Once  over,  I  walked 
Lacy  np  a  cleft  in  the  shore  cliff,  and  came  out  on 
the  hnts  of  General  Vamum's  brigade.  The  little 
world  of  an  army  came  in  view.  I  was  on  the  first 
rise  from  the  stream,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  sonth 
of  the  Valley  Creek.  To  westward  the  land  fell  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  rose  to  the  higher  slope  of  Mount  Joy. 
To  north  the  land  again  dropped,  and  rose  beyond  to 
the  deep  gulch  of  the  Valley  Creek.  On  its  farther 
side  the  fires  of  a  picket  ou  Mount  Misery  were  seen. 
Everywhere  were  regular  rows  of  log  hnts,  and  on 
the  first  decline  of  every  hill  slope  intrenchments, 
ditches,  redoubts,  and  artillery.  Far  beyond,  this 
group  of  hills  fell  gradually  to  the  rolling  plain.  A 
mile  away  were  the  loDg  outlying  lines  of  Wayne, 
and  the  good  fellows  with  whom  I  had  charged  at 
German  town. 
Eveiywhere  the  forests  were  gone.    Innumerable 
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camp-fires  and  a  city  of  log  bnts  told  for  what  UM 
tlifly  had  fallfu.  On  the  uplands  about  m«  ragged 
men  were  drilUag;  far  away  I  heard  the  ca^'aby 
bugles.  A  certain  sense  of  elation  and  gaiety  came 
over  me.  It  lasted  no  long  time,  as  I  rode  Lucy  over 
the  limestone  hillocks  and  down  to  the  lesser  valley, 
which  far  away  fell  into  the  greater  vale  of  Chester. 

The  worst  of  the  winter's  trials  were  over,  and  yet 
I  was  horror-struck  at  the  miser)'  and  rags  of  these 
poor  fellows.  No  wonder  iiieu  deserted,  and  offloan 
were  resigoing  in  »corci<,  dcKpvrate  under  the  appeals 
of  helpless  wife  and  family  in  far-away  homes.  It 
was  uo  better  on  the  aplaod  beyond.  Everywhara 
were  rude  huts  in  rows,  woeful-looking  men  at  drill, 
dejected  seotries,  gaunt,  hungry,  ill  clothed,  with 
her^  and  there  a  better-dressed  ofitcer  to  make  tb« 
rest  IfKtk  all  the  worse. 

I  thought  of  the  grenadier  British  troopa,  fat  and 
strong,  in  the  city  I  had  fled  from,  and  marvelled  to 
thiuk  of  what  kept  them  from  sweeping  this  squalid 
mob  away,  as  u  houHewife  switches  out  the  sommer 
flies.  VuM  of  thought,  I  rode  a  mile  through  the 
melting  drifts  of  snow,  and  came  on  Wayne's  brigade^ 
which  held  the  lines  looking  in  this  direction. 

I  was  long  alHtut  it ;  but  at  last  a  man  pointed  oak 
a  hut,  and  I  went  in.     "  Holloa,  Jack  1 "  I  cried. 

"Hughlllugh!  Wlicre  on  earth  are  yoQ  from  t' 
And  he  fluslied  as  be  used  to  do,  and  gave  me  a  great 
bear-hug,  saying,  "  And  you  are  not  dead  I  not  dead  I 
Thank  Uod !  thank  Uod ! " 

Thus  agaiu  we  met,  to  my  oDspeakablo  jogr.    Ht 
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was  about  as  lean  as  I  had  been,  but  on  the  whole, 
thanks  to  his  florid  skin,  looked  well  or  better  than 
the  beat  of  that  half -fed  army.  How  we  talked,  how 
we  poured  out  onr  news  that  cold  March  afternoon, 
I  shall  not  take  space  to  tell ;  nor  his  great  wonder 
at  seeing  me  after  all  hod  believed  me  dead. 

After  sapper  came  a  half-dozen  ofBcers,  and  I  heard 
h11  the  camp  gossip,  and  was  made  heartily  welcome. 
Everything  was  on  the  mend,  they  said.  Stenben 
was  drilling  the  men ;  Greene  was  the  new  and  effi- 
cient qnartermaster-gencral.  Sapplies  were  pour- 
ing in.  Mrs.  Washington  and  Lady  Stirling  had 
come.  The  French  were  snre  to  make  a  treaty  with 
OS.  As  they  talked  of  their  privations  I  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  fnll  horrors  of  the  winter 
camp  at  the  foi^e  in  the  valley.  There  was  still 
enongh  wretchedness  to  show  how  far  worse  must 
have  been  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  army  during 
that  winter  of  77-'78.  I  passed  the  next  day  at 
rest  with  Jack.  I  had  had  enongh  of  the  volunteer 
business,  and  determined,  to  Jack's  regret,  to  take 
service  with  the  horse.  I  was  still  unfit  to  march, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  wise  for  this  reason  to  stick  to 
Lucy's  good  legs,  at  least  until  my  own  were  in  better 
order. 

I  think  Jack  felt  that  he  was  under  some  necessity 
to  take  care  of  me,  or  from  that  affection  he  has  ever 
shown  desired  to  keep  me  near  him.  He  only  hoped 
I  would  not  incline  to  join  McLane's  troop,  and  when 
I  asked  why,  declaring  that  to  be  my  utmost  desire, 
he  sfud  it  was  a  service  of  needless  periL 
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Upon  this  I  laaghed  bo  that  the  hat  shook,  and 
poor  Jack  became  qaite  discoDcerted,  and  fell  to 
making  a  varifty  of  ezcnaes.     It  is  of  this  he  says ; 

''  Hugh  is  come  from  death,  and  there  is  mora  to 
hve  for.  For  me,  that  am  often  unready  and  weak, 
here  is  again  his  ever  just  helpfulness.  He  is  but 
a  shadow  of  himself,  and  I  cannot  wonder  that  he  is 
so  bitter  against  the  enemy,  or  that  he  desires,  less 
on  accoont  of  his  bodily  feebleness  than  from  a  wish 
to  revenge  his  cruel  treatment,  to  serve  with  the 
hon^e.  They  are  never  more  quiet  than  gadflies.  It 
is  dangerous  duty,  and  should  it  cost  this  dear  life, 
how  dliall  I  ever  face  Mistress  Wynne  t" 

I  myself  had  but  one  thought  in  my  own  mind 
this  Suuilny  in  March,  as  I  nnle  thmngfa  the  east 
niud.  It  is  my  way,  and  always  was,  to  have  bat  a 
single  idea  in  mind,  and  to  go  straight  to  my  object 
the  nearest  way.  He  was  right  in  his  belief  that  it 
was  my  burning  wish  to  pay  the  debts  of  my  poor 
ahuitod  body.  I  knew  not  when  we  should  move, 
and  the  diflike  of  tiresome  drills  under  Steuben,  with 
a  restless,  perhaps  a  wholesome,  instinct  to  lead  a 
more  active  life,  conspired  to  make  my  hatred  seen 
reasonable. 

I  (Toiild  see.  as  I  rode  along  through  the  canton* 
ment  and  the  long  lines  of  huts,  how  well  chosen  wa^ 
the  vsUoy  camp.  The  Schuylkill  flowing  trom  the 
Blue  Hills  turned  here  to  eastward,  tlie  cnrreat  was 
deep,  the  banks  were  high  and  precipitous.  To  tbe 
west,  in  a  deep  gorge,  the  Valley  Creek  proteeted  ihe 
-.'amp.    Running  down  from  Moont  Joy,  a  hraad 
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spnr  turned  northward  to  tihe  Schuylkill  Between 
this  ridge  aad  the  river  lay  an  angular  table-laud, 
falling  to  the  valley  beyond.  Along  this  ridge,  and 
high  on  Mount  Joy,  were  the  iotrenchments  laid  out 
by  I>u  Fortail,  and  within  them  were  the  camps  uf 
rare  tents  and  the  rows  of  wooden  huts. 

Riding  north  amid  the  stumpB  and  the  leaseniug 
drifts  of  snow,  past  the  dark  huts,  and  the  files  of 
ragged  men  iu  line  for  morning  service,  I  came  down 
to  the  angle  between  the  Valley  Creek  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  river  was  full,  and  ran  a  gray-brown  flood. 
Where  the  trampled  slope  rose  from  the  creek  I 
came  upon  a  small  but  solid  house,  built  of  gray 
and  mddy  sandstones,  a  quaint,  shell-curved  pent> 
house  above  the  open  doorway.  Here  were  horses 
held  by  orderlies,  the  blue  and  white  of  French  uni- 
forms, buff-and-blne  officers,  and  the  guard  of  fifty 
light  horse  on  a  side  road  in  the  saddle,  facing  the 
house.  I  knew  I  had  found  the  headquarters.  Look- 
ing about,  I  saw,  to  my  joy,  Mr.  Hamilton  talking 
with  some  of  our  allies.  I  rode  up,  and  as  they 
turned,  I  said,  "I  am  Mr.  Hugh  Wynne,  Colonel 
Hamilton." 

"  Good  heavens,  sir  I  You  are  not  dead  then,  after 
all!" 

"No,"  I  said,  laughing;  "I  am  alive,  thank  you. 
I  have  been  in  prison  for  months,  and  I  am  come 
now  to  ask  for  that  commission  in  the  light  horst) 
about  which  I  must  beg  yon  to  remind  his  Excel- 
lency." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  reoogniae  you. 
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We  are  now  going  to  morning  service.  I  will  im 
Ut  it  at  ouce.  We  tliought  yoa  dead.  Indeed,  bit 
Hxt^llency  wrote  to  jHistreBS  Wynne  of  yoa.  The 
gi-iif nU  liHH  full  poweni  at  last,  and  yoa  are  sore  of 
your  comtiiittmun.    Now  I  oiust  leave  yoa." 

A  few  uiorv  utsttled  wonLi  were  said,  and  I  drew 
aside  to  sov  tlie  staff  ride  away.  In  a  few  tuinatn 
llif  young  nide  came  back. 

"  You  miiy  joiu  McLane  at  once.  You  will  have 
on  acting  fonimuHiou  until  a  mon-  fonrial  one  readiea 
you.     I  suppose  you  Lavf  uo  nuwsT" 

"  None,"  I  said, "  except  of  how  a  British  jail  looki." 

"  His  Excellency  desires  your  company  at  dinner 
ttMlay  at  six." 

I  said  I  had  no  anlform. 

"Look  at  mine,"  he  cried,  laughing.  "IhaTCimlgr 
one  suit,  and  the  rest  an-  hardly  better  off." 

I  drew  buck  and  waited.  Id  a  few  miantM  tlie 
fff  neral  came  out,  and  mounting,  sat  etill  antil  all  of 
the  staff  were  in  tlie  saddle. 

lie  had  diauged  greatly  from  the  freah,  dear 
skiuucd  country  gentleman  I  saw  fint  in  niiladel- 
phia.  His  fai-e  wa«  mort-  grave,  his  ver^-  mddy  akin 
Ifna  clear  and  more  bronzed.  I  observed  that  his 
i'\'t.ti  wiTc  det-p  set,  light  blue  in  colour,  and  of  on- 
ctNual  Hiz)- :  hiit  uoxe  was  rat1ii>r  hea^-y  and  laig« ;  the 
month  rcsolutv  and  firm,  with  full  lips.  Bia  general 
expn-MnioQ  wad  oeilate  niid  tranquil.  In  full,  neat 
buff  and  blue,  hii*  hair  powdi'red,  the  queue  carefnUy 
tied,  he  sat  very  eri-<-t  iu  the  saddle,  and  looked  to 
be  a  good  borseuiau. 
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This  IB  all  I  remember  at  that  time  of  this  h^h- 
minded  geotlemaD.  I  heard  mnch  of  him  then  and 
later ;  and  as  what  I  heard  or  saw  varies  a  good  deal 
from  the  idea  now  held  of  him,  I  shall  not  refrain 
from  saying  bow  be  seemed  to  us,  who  saw  him  in 
camp  and  field,  or  in  the  hour  of  rare  leisure.  Bat 
I  shall  do  better,  perhaps,  jost  now  to  let  my  friend 
say  what  he  seemed  to  be  to  his  more  observant  and 
i^ective  mind.     It  was  writ  long  after. 

"  Abler  pens  than  mine,"  says  Jack,  "  have  put  on 
record  the  sorrowfnl  glory  of  that  dreadfnl  camp- 
gronnd  by  Valley  Forge,  It  is  stron^y  charactered 
in  those  beseeching  letters  and  despatches  of  the  al- 
most heartbroken  man,  who  poored  out  his  grief  in 
language  which  even  to-day  no  man  can  read  on- 
moved.  To  ns  he  showed  only  a  gravely  traoqnil 
face,  which  had  in  it  something  which  reassured 
those  starving  and  naked  ones.  Most  wonderful  is 
it,  as  I  read  what  he  wrote  to  inefficient,  blundering 
men,  to  see  how  calmly  he  states  our  pitiful  case,  how 
entirely  he  controls  a  nature  violent  and  passionate 
beyond  that  of  most  men.  He  was  scarcely  in  the 
saddle  as  commander  before  the  body  which  set  him 
there  was  filled  with  dissatisfaction. 

"I  think  it  well  that  we  know  so  little  of  what 
went  on  within  the  walls  of  Congress.  The  silence 
of  history  has  been  friendly  to  many  reputations. 
There  need  be  no  silence  as  to  this  man,  nor  any 
concealment,  and  there  has  been  much.  I  would  have 
men  see  him  as  we  saw  him  in  his  anger,  when  no 
language  was  too  strong;  in  his  hour  of  serene 
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kindliness,  wben  Hamilton,  the  aide  of  twen^,  wu 
'my  boy';  in  this  Btaning  camp,  with  naked  men 
Bhiveriog  all  night  in  their  blajiket«  by  the  fln% 
when '  he  pitied  those  miseries  he  could  neither  relieve 
nor  prevent'  Am  I  displeased  to  think  that  although 
he  laughed  rarely  be  liked  Colonel  Scammel's  strong 
stories,  and  would  be  amused  by  a  song  such  a»  so 
woman  should  hear  1 

"  This  serene,  inflexible,  decisive  man,  biding  his 
hour,  uould  be  then  the  venturesome  soldier,  willing 
to  put  every  fortune  on  a  chance,  risking  himself 
with  a  courage  that  alarmed  men  for  his  life.  Doe* 
any  but  a  fool  think  that  he  could  have  been  all  these 
things  and  not  have  had  in  him  the  wild  blood  of 
passion  T  He  had  a  luve  for  fine  clothes  and  show. 
He  was,  I  fear,  at  timcK  extravagant,  and,  aa  I  have 
heard,  could  not  pay  his  doctor's  bill,  and  would 
postpone  that,  and  send  hiro  a  horse  and  a  little 
money  to  educate  his  godson,  the  good  doctor'a  bod. 
As  to  some  of  his  letters,  they  eont^ed  jeata  not 
gross,  but  not  <]uite  fit  for  grave  seigniors  not  uiryim'- 
bfu  pueruquf.  There  in  one  to  Lafayette  I  havs  been 
shown  by  the  marquis.  It  is  most  amusing,  but — 
oh,  flc!  Watt  he  rt'Ugioust  I  do  not  know.  Hen 
Bay  Ko.  Ht'  miglit  have  been,  and  yet  have  had  his 
hours  of  unptvemed  rage,  or  of  other  forms  of  ho- 
man  weaknetw.  Like  a  friend  of  mine,  be  w«a  not 
given  to  speech  concerning  bis  creed." 

Hy  Jack  was  right.  Our  general's  worst  foM  wwe 
men  who  loved  their  country*,  but  who  knew  not  ft 
comprehend  this  man.   I  well  remember  how  I  oaed 
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to  stop  at  Qi»  camp>flres  and  hear  die  men  talk  of 
him.  Here  was  no  lack  of  Btnrdy  sense.  The  notion 
of  Adams  and  Rash  of  appointmg  new  magor-generals 
every  year  much  amosed  tbem,  and  the  sharp  logic 
of  oold  and  empty  bellieB  did  not  move  them  from 
the  belief  that  their  chief  was  the  right  man.  How 
was  it  they  could  judge  so  well  and  fbeee  otheiB  so 
illt 

He  had  no  tricks  of  Uie  demagogue.  He  coveted 
no  popularity.  He  knew  not  to  seek  favour  by  going 
freely  among  the  men.  The  demowatio  feeling  in 
onr  army  was  intense,  and  yet  this  reserved  aristo- 
crat had  to  the  end  the  love  and  oonBdenoe  of  every 
soldier  in  tlie  ranks. 
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I  SHALL  pass  lifrttly  om*  the  next  two 
I  monthp.  I  wiw  Jfick  rarely,  and  McLanr 
I  kept  us  busy  iritli  foraging  parties  and 
I  incefiwiiit  akirmisheB.  Twice  w«  rode  di»- 
I  gifted  as  British  troop<>r8  into  the  very 
heart  of  th<>  rity,  and  at  night  rh  far  down  as  Second 
street  bridpre,  raptured  a  Captain  Sandford  and  car- 
ried bim  off  in  a  mad  ride  through  the  picket*.  The 
life  suited  maid  Lucy  and  rajftelf  admirably.  I  grew 
well  and  strong,  and,  I  may  say,  paid  one  ot  my  debti 
when  we  stole  iu  and  canght  a  rascal  named  Vftmnm, 
one  of  our  most  cruel  turnkeys.  This  hnlkiDgooward 
went  out  at  a  run  through  the  lines,  str^iped  bdiind 
a  trooper,  near  to  whom  I  rode  pistol  in  hand.  We 
got  well  peppered  and  lost  a  man.  I  heard  Vanmm 
cry  out  as  we  passed  the  outer  picket,  and  wippo— d 
he  was  alarmed,  as  he  had  fair  need  to  be. 

We  pulled  up  a  mile  away, HcLane.as  usual, laogh- 
ing  like  a  lM>y  juxt  nut  of  a  plundered  ^)pt»«reluu^ 
To  my  horror  Vamum  was  dead,  with  a  ball  through 
his  brain  His  arms,  which  wereiiround  the  troopet*! 
waist,  were  stifTvned.  w>  that  it  was  hard  to  ODelaqt 
them.  Thix  ripidnest;  of  some  men  kill«d  in  btffl* 
I  have  often  seen. 
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On  Satnrdsy,  the  16th  of  May,  Marquis  Lafayette 
came  to  oiir  huts  and  asked  me  to  walk  apart  with 
him.  We  ttpoke  French  at  his  request,  as  he  did  oot 
wiiih  to  be  overheard,  and  talked  English  bnt  ill  He 
Baid  his  Excellency  desired  to  have  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  forts  oo  the  Neck  and  at  the  lower  ferr>',  as 
weU  as  some  intelligence  as  to  the  upper  lines  north 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  me  very  fit  for 
the  affair,  but  the  general-in-chief  had  said,  in  his 
kind  way,  that  I  had  suffered  too  mnch  to  put  my 
neck  in  a  noose,  and  that  I  was  too  well  known  in 
the  town,  altboogb  it  seemed  to  him  a  good  choice. 

When  the  marquis  had  said  his  say  I  remained 
silent,  until  at  last  he  added  that  I  was  free  to  refuse, 
and  none  would  think  the  worse  of  me ;  it  was  not 
an  order. 

I  replied  that  I  was  only  thinking  bow  I  should  dolt 

He  laughed,  and  dedajcd  he  liad  won  a  guinea  of 
Mr.  Hanulton.  "I  did  bet  on  your  face,  Mondeor 
Vynne.  I  make  you  my  compliments,  and  shall  I 
say  it  is '  Yes '  1 " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  shall  go  to-morrow;  Sunday."  And 
with  this  he  went  away. 

When  I  told  McLane  he  said  it  was  a  pity,  because 
the  redcoats  were  to  have  a  grand  fandango  on  the 
18th,  and  he  meant  to  amuse  himself  that  evening, 
which  he  did  to  some  purpose,  as  yoo  shall  hear. 

I  spent  the  day  in  buying  from  a  fanner  a  full 
Quaker  dress,  and  stained  my  face  that  night  a  fine 
brownish  tint  with  stale  pokeberry  jnice.  It  was  all 
the  ink  we  had. 
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Vegy  eaxly  on  the  17th  I  rodo  at  dawn  with  a 
trooper  to  my  aoot's  house,  and  in  the  woodx  b«ek 
of  it  changed  my  clothes  for  the  Quaker  rig  and 
broad-brimmed  bat.  To  mr  delight,  my  aunt  did  not 
know  me  when  I  said  I  wnuted  to  buy  her  rvmaining 
cow.  She  was  angr^'  enough,  until  I  began  to  laugh 
and  told  her  to  look  at  me.  Of  course  she  entrested 
me  not  to  go,  bat  seeing  me  resolved,  bade  me  take 
the  beast  and  be  off.  She  would  do  without  milk; 
as  for  me,  I  should  be  the  cause  of  her  death. 

I  set  out  about  six  with  poor  Sukey,  and  waa  ao 
bothered  by  the  horrible  road  and  by  her  desire  to 
get  back  to  her  stall  that  it  was  near  eleven  in  the 
morning  before  we  got  to  town.  As  usual,  food  wh 
welcome,  and  a  trooper  was  sent  with  me  to  the 
commissar^'  at  the  Bettenng-house,  where  I  was  paid 
three  pounds  six  after  much  sharp  bargaining  in 
good  Quaker  talk.  A  pass  to  return  was  given  me, 
and  with  this  in  my  pocket  I  walked  away. 

I  went  through  the  woods  and  the  Sunday  qolet  of 
the  camps  without  trouble,  saying  I  had  lost  my  way, 
and  innocently  showing  my  pass  to  everrbody.  Ba^ 
and  to  south  of  the  works  on  Callowbill  were  the  Hea> 
sians  and  the  Fourth  foot  The  Seventh  and  Four- 
teenth British  Orenadiers  lay  from  Ddavai* 
Seventh  to  westward ;  the  Tagera  at  SehnyUdU  lliizd 
street,  or  where  that  would  be  on  Mr.  Penn^  plan ; 
and  so  to  Cohocsink  Creek  dragoons  and  foot.  North 
of  them  were  Colonel  Montresor's  nine  blockhonaa^ 
oonneeted  by  a  hea\'y  stockade  and  abatis,  and  in 
front  of  this  chevaox-de-friae  and  the  tanked  mmm 
of  dead  trees  which  had  so  beaten  me  when  I  eaoaped. 
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The  stockade  and  the  brush  and  the  tombled  frttit- 
treee  were  dry  from  long  exposure,  and  were,  1 
thought,  well  fitted  to  defy  attack. 

I  tnmed  west  again,  and  went  ont  to  the  Schnjd- 
kill  River,  where  at  the  upper  f eny  wae  now  a  bridg« 
with  another  fort  Then  I  walked  soathword  along 
the  stream.  The  guards  on  the  river-bank  twice 
turned  me  back ;  but  at  last,  taking  to  the  woods,  I 
got  into  the  open  farm  country  beyond  South  Street, 
and  before  dark  climbed  a  dead  pine  and  was  able 
to  see  t^e  fort  near  to.  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton's  seat 
of  the  Woodlands,  set  high  above  the  lower  feny, 
which  was  now  well  bridged. 

Pretty  tired,  I  lay  down  awhile,  and  then  strolled 
off  into  town  to  get  a  lodging.  When  past  Walnut 
street  I  found  the  streets  unusually  fuU.  I  had  of 
purpose  chosen  First^ay  for  my  errand,  expeoting 
to  find  our  usual  Simday  quiet,  but  the  licence  of  an 
army  had  changed  the  ways  of  this  decorous  town. 
Every  one  had  a  lantern,  which  gave  an  odd  look 
of  festivity,  and,  to  comply  with  the  military  rule,  I 
bought  me  a  lantern.  Men  were  crying  tickets  for 
the  play  of  the  "  Mock  Doctor  "  on  Tuesday,  and  for 
Saturday,  "The  Deuce  is  in  Him  I "  Others  sold  places 
for  the  race  on  Wednesday,  and  also  hawked  almanacs 
and  Tory  broadsides.  The  stores  on  Second  street 
were  open  and  well  lighted,  and  the  coffee-house  was 
full  of  redcoats  carousing,  while  loose  women  tapped 
on  the  windows  and  gathered  at  the  doors.  All 
seemed  merry  and  prosperons.  Here  and  there  a 
staid  Quaker  in  drab  walked  up  the  busy  street  on 
his  homeward  way,  nndistracted  by  tiie  merriment 
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and  DoUenftbe  thronged  thomagfafu*.  A  dowa  red- 
coats went  liy  to  change  the  guatdn  set  at  the  doon 
of  (^lu-ral  oRltttTK.  A  ni'gru  {tauaed  on  the  aidcvalk. 
cr^'iiifi, "  I'fi)|HT-]K)t,  sniokiti^  hut ! '  Another  offend 
lilt!  the  pleusunt  cidanitiK-nMil,  which  in  thos*  dav* 
{H-ople  likfd  tu  chfw.  A  naai  in  a  red  voax  walked 
ill  the  roadway  rintniig  »  Ml  and  crying,  "Luai 
fhild ! "  Sedan -(-liH its  or  •'huim-H  Hft  down  oflWn 
The  quiet,  Mtlate  eily  nf  IVnii  had  loKt  il»  air  <4  de- 
inure  n-Kp<-<>tability,  uiid  I  felt  like  one  in  a  atrange 
jihi4-\  Tliix  Hi-nsi-  of  alien  xurroiindiDga  may  have 
iieliml  to  pnt  me  off  my  guard ;  fur,  heoaoM  of  being 
n  inomfut  I'areU'R)',  I  ran  a  needleiia  riak.  Orer  tbe 
way  I  saw  twn  l>lwkK  holding  tantt'niii  no  aa  to  abov 
a  }rrent  hill  {laRted  on  a  wall.  I  (TOsaed  to  look  al 
it.  Attove  was  a  I^atin  niottu,  whirh  I  cannot  noa 
recall,  but  the  body  of  it  I  remember  well : 

"  All  Intrepid,  able-bodied  Heroea  who  ar«  wiUing 
to  fUTve  agaitiMt  the  Arbitrary  ri«urpstiotu  nf  a 
T\Taniekal  ('niigr>>iw  ean  now,  hy  enliMinic,  acqain 
the  pnlit*-  Aeromplinhments  nf  a  Suhlier. 

"  Sneh  opirited  FellowK  will,  heaidea  their  P^y,  be 

rewarded  at  the  End  nf  the  War  with 

Fifty  Aer*8 

of  I^nd, 

T'l  which  every  Ileroe  may  retire  and  Eigey  Hu 

Laiw  and  Iliri  Ituttle." 

This  M)  niiieh  amuite<)  me  thai  t  atoiid  still  to  gaar; 
f<ir  lielciw  it  wan  m*d  the  name  of  an  (dd 
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William  Allen,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in  want  of 
Tory  recmits. 

I  felt  suddenly  a  rousing  whack  on  the  baok,  and 
tnming  in  a  rage,  saw  two  dmnken  grenadiers. 

"Join  the  harmy,  friend;  make  a  cussed  flne 
Qoaker  bombardier." 

I  instantly  cooled,  for  people  began  to  stop,  pleased 
at  the  fan  of  baiting  a  Quaker.  The  others  cried, 
"  Give  us  a  drink,  old  Thee-and-Thoo ! "  Some  sol- 
diers paiiBed,  hoping  for  a  ring  and  a  fight.  I  was 
poshed  about  and  hostled.  I  saw  that  at  any  mo- 
ment it  might  end  ill.  I  had  a  mighty  mind  toward 
anything  but  non-resistance,  but  still,  fe»ring  to  fait 
the  fellows,  I  cried  out  meekly,  "  Thou  art  wrong, 
friends,  to  oppress  a  poor  man."  Jnst  then  I  heard 
William  Allen's  voice  back  of  me,  crying,  "  Let  that 
Quaker  alone ! "  As  he  quickly  exercised  tiie  author- 
ity of  an  officer,  the  gathering  crowd  dispersed,  and 
the  grenadiers  sta^ered  away.  I  was  prompt 
enough  to  slip  down  High  street,  glad  to  be  bo  well 
out  of  it. 

At  the  inn  of  the  "  Bag  of  Nails,"  on  Front  street, 
I  found  a  number  of  Friends,  quiet  over  their  Hoi-  ' 
lauds.  I  sat  down  in  a  dark  comer,  and  would  have 
bad  a  well-earned  bowl ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  seated 
than  in  came  a  man  with  a  small  bell,  and,  walking 
among  the  guests,  rang  it,  saying,  ''  It  is  half  after 
ten,  and  there  will  be  no  more  liquor  served.  No 
more !  no  more ! " 

I  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  break  this 
decree,  and  therefore  contented  myself  with  cold 
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beef  and  cole-slaw.  I  went  to  bed,  and  thon^ 
over  the  oddity  of  my  being  helped  by  William  Albn, 
and  of  how  easily  I  might  have  been  caagfat 

In  washing  next  morning  I  was  off  my  guard,  aod 
got  rid  of  the  most  of  my  {lokcberry  juice.  I  saw 
my  foUy  too  late,  but  thert-  wan  no  help  for  it  I 
resolved  to  keep  my  wide  brim  well  down  over  my 
£bc«,  seeing  in  a  mirror  how  too  much  like  my  own 
self  I  had  become. 

I  settled  my  score  and  went  oat,  passing  down  tlie 
river-front  Here  I  counted  and  took  isarefol  note  of 
the  war-ships  anchored  all  the  way  along  the  Dela- 
ware. At  noon  I  bought  an  "  ObHerver,"  and  learned 
that  Mr.  Howe  had  lost  a  spaniel  dog,  sod  that 
there  was  to  be  a  great  festival  that  night  in  hon- 
our of  Sir  William  Howe's  departure  for  England. 
Would  Darthea  be  there!  I  put  aside  the  temp- 
tation to  see  that  face  again,  and  set  aboat  learn- 
ing what  forts  were  on  the  neck  of  land  to  south, 
where  the  two  rivere,  coming  together  at  an  an^e, 
make  what  we  call  the  Ne«.'k.  It  was  a  wide  lowland 
then,  but  partly  diked  and  crosstHl  by  many  ditches ;  a 
marshy  country  much  like  a  bit  of  Holland,  with  hare 
and  there  wiiidmillB  to  complete  the  resemblanoek 

It  was  Bo  open  that,  what  with  the  caution  required 
in  approaching  the  block  fort«  and  the  windaboot 
ways  the  ditches  made  needful,  it  was  late  before  I 
got  the  infoi-mation  I  needed.  About  nine  on  this 
18th  of  May,  and  long  after  dusk,  I  came  upcm  ths 
lower  fort,  as  to  which  the  general  was  deorraa  of 
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man  complete  knowledge.  I  walked  artmnd  H,  md 
WHS  at  last  ordered  off  by  tlie  gaardB. 

]fy  errand  was  now  nearly  done.  My  way  north 
took  me  close  to  W^nut  Grove,  the  old  conntry'WBt 
of  my  father's  friend,  Joseph  Wharton,  whom,  on 
aiMWunt  of  his  haughty  ways,  the  world's  people 
wickedly  called  the  Quaker  duke.  The  noise  of  people 
come  to  see,  and  the  faint  strains  of  distant  music, 
had  for  an  hour  reminded  me,  as  I  came  nearer  the 
gardens  of  Walnut  Grove,  that  what  McLane  had 
called  the  great  fandango  in  honour  of  Sir  William 
Howe  was  in  full  activity.  Here  in  the  tall  box  alleys 
It  a  child  I  hod  many  times  played,  and  every  foot  of 
the  ground  was  pleasingly  familiar. 

The  noise  increased  as  I  approached  through  the 
growing  darkness ;  for  near  where  the  laoe  reached 
the  Delaware  was  a  small  earthwork,  the  last  of  those 
I  Deeded  to  visit.  I  tried  after  ^-iewing  it  to  cross  the 
double  rows  of  grenadiers  which  guarded  this  road, 
but  was  rudely  repulsed,  and  thus  had  need  to  go 
back  of  their  line  and  around  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 
When  opposite  to  the  outhouses  used  for  servants  I 
paused  in  the  great  crowd  of  townsfolk  who  were 
^tptlauding  or  sullenly  listening  to  the  muaio  heard 
through  the  o[>en  windows.  I  had  uo  great  desire  to 
linger,  but  as  it  was  dark  I  feared  no  recognltiou, 
and  stayed  to  listen  to  the  fine  band  of  the  Handane 
and  the  wild  clash  of  their  cymbals,  which,  before 
these  Germans  came,  nu  one  had  heard  in  the  oolonies. 
My  work  was  over.    I  had  but  to  go  tar  back  of  the 
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house  and  make  my  way  to  camp  by  any  one  of  tlia 
ferries.  Unlut-kily  the  music  so  attracted  me  that  I 
stayed  on,  and,  step  by  step,  qoite  at  my  ease,  drew 
nearer  to  the  mansion. 

The  silly  extravagance  of  the  festival,  with  its  after- 
noon display  of  draped  giUleys  and  saluting  ahipa 
g&y  with  flags,  and  its  absurd  mock  show  of  a  tour* 
nameut  in  ridieuluus  costume^;,  I  have  no  temptation 
to  describe,  nor  did  I  see  this  part  of  it  It  waa 
meant  tu  honour  Sir  William  Howe,  a  man  more 
liked  than  respect^,  and  as  a  soldier  beneath  oon- 
t«mpt.  I  had  no  right  to  have  lingered,  and  my  idle 
curiosity  came  near  to  have  cost  me  dear.  The  bouse 
was  precisely  like  Mount  Pleasant,  later  General 
Arnold's  home  on  the  Schnylkill.  In  the  centre  of 
a  large  lawn  stood  a  double  mansion  of  stoue,  and  a 
little  to  each  side  were  seen  outhouses  for  aerx'^nta 
and  kitchen  nae.  Tlie  open  space  toward  the  water 
wait  extensive  enough  to  admit  of  the  farcical  tilting 
of  the  afternoon.  A  great  variety  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  gave  the  house  a  more  shaded  look  than 
tile  seaw>D  wiiuld  otherwise  have  afforded.  Among 
these  were  countless  lanterns  illuminating  the 
trrounds,  and  froiti  tlio  windows  on  all  sides  a  blaie 
of  light  was  visible.  Back  of  the  house  two  roads 
ran  off,  one  to  west  and  one  to  north,  and  along  these 
were  waggons  coming  and  going,  servanta,  ordarlies, 
and  peoplo  with  wupplics. 

At  this  locality  there  was  mnch  confusion,  aod. 
picking  up  a  pair  of  lanterns,  I  went  unquestioDed 
past  the  guard  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  Irfme. 
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Indeed,  the  sentries  here  and  most  of  the  orderlies 
were  by  this  time  well  in  liquor.  Once  within  the 
grounds,  which  I  knew  well,  I  was  perfectly  at  home. 
No  one  of  the  guests  was  without  at  the  side  or  front. 
Now  and  then  a  servant  passed  through  the  alleys 
of  clipped  box  to  see  to  the  lanterns.  I  was  quite 
alone.  In  the  shelter  of  a  row  of  low  hemlocks  and 
box  I  stood  on  a  garden-seat  at  the  south  side  of  the 
bouse,  fifteen  feet  from  a  large  bow-window,  and, 
parting  the  branches,  I  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
dancing-rooni.  I  had  no  business  here,  and  I  knew 
it ;  I  meant  but  to  look  and  be  gone.  The  May  night 
was  warm  and  even  sultry,  so  that  the  sashes  were 
all  raised  and  the  curtains  drawn  aside.  I  saw  with 
ease  a  charming  scene. 

The  wallH  were  covered  with  mirrors  lent  for  tlie 
occasion,  and  the  room  I  commanded  was  beantifally 
draped  with  flags  and  hangings.  Young  blacks  stood 
at  the  doors,  or  came  and  went  with  refreshments. 
These  servants  were  clad  in  blue  and  white,  with  red 
turbans  and  metal  collars  and  bracelets.  The  six 
Knights  of  the  Blended  Roses,  or  some  like  silliness, 
had  cast  their  queer  raiments  and  were  in  uniform. 
Their  six  chosen  ladies  were  still  in  party-coloured 
costumes,  which  were  not  to  my  taste.  Most  of  the 
women— there  were  but  some  threescore,  almost  all 
Tories  or  Moderates— were  in  the  gorgeous  brocades 
and  the  wide  hooped  skirts  of  the  day.  The  extrav- 
agance of  the  costumes  struck  me.  The  head-dresses, 
a  foot  above  the  head  with  aigrets  and  feathers  and 
an  excess  of  powder,  seemed  to  me  quite  astonisluDg. 
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I  stood  motionlMB,  oangbt  by  tte  bomty  of  tb* 
moving  picture  before  me.  I  have  ever  lovvd  colour, 
and  here  was  a  feast  of  it  hard  to  equal  There  were 
red  coats  and  gold  ppaulvtx,  sasliea  and  ribboned 
orders,  the  green  and  red  of  the  chasseurs  of  Bmos- 
wick,  blue  nav}'  uniformR,  the  gold  lace  and  glitter 
of  ntaff-offlcers,  and  in  and  out  among  them  the 
clouds  of  floating  muslin,  goi^eous  brocades,  flash- 
ing silk  petticoats,  jvwels,  and  streaming  ribbons. 
The  air  was  full  of  powder  shaken  from  wig,  queue, 
and  head-dress;  sptin  clinked,  stiil  gown  skirts 
nifltled.  The  moving  mass  of  colour,  lovely  faoea^ 
and  manly  forms  bent  and  swayed  in  ordered  move- 
ment an  the  music  of  the  grenadier  band  seemed  to 
move  at  will  tln-se  puppets  of  its  harmony. 

They  were  walking  a  minuet,  and  its  tempend 
grace,  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  admire,  aeeiMd 
to  fluit  well  the  splendour  of  embroidered  gowns  and 
the  brilliant  glow  of  the  scariet  ooats.  I  began  to 
note  the  faces  and  to  see  them  plainly,  being,  as  I 
have  said,  not  fifteen  feet  away  from  the  window. 
Rir  William  Howe  was  dancing  with  Uiss  ***■<"»'« 
I  was  Ktmck,  as  others  have  been,  with  bis  likeness  to 
Washington,  but  his  face  wanted  the  andistoilwd 
serenity  of  our  great  chiefs.  I  dare  say  he  knew 
better  than  to  accept  as  bin  honest  right  die  fubome 
homage  of  this  parting  festival.  I  thought  indeed 
that  be  looked  ^seontcnted.  I  ean^t  glimpasa  of 
Colonel  Tarleton  bowing  to  Hiss  Bond.  Then  I  anr 
MiKS  Franks  sweeping  a  deep  curtsey  to  Lord  Oatb- 
oart  as  he  bowed.     There  were  the  fair  Shippvi 
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women,  the  Chews,  the  provost^s  Uonde  daughter 
with  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  my  aunt's 
"  Tory  cat,"  In  gay  ohat  with  Sir  Ghu-les  Calder,  Qal- 
loways,  AlleuB— a  pretty  show  of  loyal  dames,  with 
—save  the  ofBcers— few  young  men  I  knew. 

I  started  as  Darthea  moved  across  the  window- 
space  on  the  arm  of  Andr4,  while  following  them 
were  Montresor  and  my  cousin.  I  felt  the  blood  go 
to  my  face  as  I  saw  them,  and  drew  back,  letting  the 
parted  branches  come  together.  With  this  storm  of 
love  and  hate  came  again  the  sudden  reflection  that 
I  had  no  right  to  be  here,  and  that  I  was  off  the  track 
of  duty.  I  stood  a  moment;  the  night  was  dark; 
lights  gleamed  far  out  on  the  river  from  the  battle* 
ships.  The  strains  of  their  bands  fell  and  rose, 
faintly  heard  in  the  distance. 

I  saw  as  it  were  before  me  with  distisetness  the 
camp  on  the  windy  hill,  the  balf-starved,  raffed  men, 
the  face  of  the  great  chief  they  loved.  Once  again 
I  looked  back  on  this  contrasting  scene  of  foolish 
luxury,  and  turned  to  go  from  where  I  felt  I  never 
should  have  betin.  Poor  old  Joseph  Wharton  1  I 
smiled  to  think  that,  could  he  have  known  to  what 
worldly  use  hi»  quiet  Quaker  home  had  come,  he 
would  have  rolled  uneasy  in  his  unnamed  grave  in 
the  ground  of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting. 

Turning,  I  gave  a  few  moments  of  thought  to  my 
plans.  Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and,  with  laughter 
and  pretty  cries  of  expectation,  gay  gown  and  fan 
und  hoop  and  the  many-coloured  uniforms  trooped 
uut  from  the  doora,  as  I  learned  later,  to  see  the 
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fireworks,  over  which  were  to  be  set  off  tor  flnil 
rtatWrj-  ill  flerj-  ieltens, "  Tes  Lauriers  8(mt  ImmorftU." 
I  hope  he  liked  them,  those  uufuding  lanreU !  The 
(dirubbery  was  at  uuce  alive  with  joyous  womea  and 
laughing  ineu. 

I  hod  nut  uouut«d  on  this,  and  despite  my  diagoiae 
I  f«lt  that  uiiy  mumeut  might  put  m«  in  deadly  pt;riL 
The  tipeedy  fate  of  a  bpy  I  kuew  too  well. 

They  wt're  all  arouud  nie  in  a  miante,  moving  to 
aud  fro,  mi-rry  and  i-hattiug.  I  heard  Andre  say  to 
Durthea,  "It  miutpleiwo  the  general;  agreatmcoen. 
I  shall  write  it  all  to  Loudon.  Ah,  Miss  PeniatOD  I 
how  to  dew.*ril>e  the  ladies ! " 

"And  their  gowns ! "  uried  Darthea,  "their gowns ! " 

"I  am  rttiueed  to  desperation,"  said  Andrv.  "I 
mu»t  aide  tht-  women  to  dt^-ribc  one  another-,  hey, 
Wynne  f"  They  were  now  standing  ajiart  from  tfa« 
rest,  and  I,  hid  hy  the  butthrs,  was  not  five  feet  aw»y. 

"A  dangi-roiiH  rcwmrce,''  returned  Wynne.  "The 
liMt  of  woundi-d  vanities  would  be  lai^.  How  like 
a  brown  fair}'  is  Miss  Franks!  Who  shall  deseritie 
her  T    No  woman  will  dare," 

-'  You  might  ask  )Ir.  Oliver  de  liancey,"  said  HtM 
Darthea.   "  She  woidd  be  secure  of  a  pretty  picture." 

"And  you,"  said  Wynne— "who  is  to  be  your 
painter  1 " 

"  1  shall  beg  for  the  pla<'o,''  cried  Andri. 

"  I  think  I  sliall  ttUie  some  rebel  officer."  said  Dar^ 
thea,  saucily.  "  Think  how  fresh  we  sliould  look  to 
those  lovt.«-star^'e«l  geutlemen  whom  Sir  William  has 
brought  to  such  abjeet  submiwioo." 
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Asdi^  laughed,  bnt  not  veiy  heartilj.  As  to 
Wynne,  be  was  silent.  The  captain  went  on  to  aay 
how  sad  it  was  that  just  as  the  general  was  ready  to 
Bweep  those  coloiiialB  out  of  existence — 

"Why  not  say  rebels,  Andr6T"  Wynne  broke  in. 

"  Better  not !  better  not !  I  never  do.  It  only 
makes  more  bitter  what  is  bad  enongh.  But  where 
are  the  fireworks  I " 

Meanwhile  I  was  in  dire  perplexity,  afraid  to  stir, 
hoping  that  they  would  move  away. 

"There  is  a  seat  hereabouts,"  said  my  oonsin. 
"You  must  be  tired,  Miss  Peniston." 

"  A  httle." 

"  I  will  look,"  said  Wynne.    "  This  way.' 

As  I  was  in  posBession  of  the  seat,  I  got  down  at 
once,  but  in  two  steps  Arthur  was  beside  me,  and 
for  an  instant  the  full  blaze  from  the  window  eanght 
me  sqnare  in  the  face.  He  was  nearest,  bat  Darthea 
was  just  behind  him,  and  none  other  but  Andrti  close 
at  hand. 

"  By  heavens !  "  I  heard,  and  my  cousin  had  me  by 
the  collar.    "  Here,  Andr6 !  A  spy !  a  spy !   Qmck ! " 

I  heard  a  cry  from  Darthea,  and  saw  her  reel 
against  my  cousin's  shoulder. 

"Help!  help!     I  am— ill." 

Arthur  turned,  exclaiming,  "  Darthea !  My  God ! " 
and  thus  distracted  between  her  and  me,  let  slack 
his  hold.  I  tore  away  and  ran  around  the  house, 
upsetting  an  old  officer,  and  so  through  the  shrub- 
ben'  and  the  ser\ants,  whom  I  hustled  one  way  and 
another.     I  heard  shouts  of  "Spy!"  "Stop  thief!" 
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ADil  thp  rnHlf  nf  arms  all  arouml  niP.  Sevfrnl  wag> 
prons  blm-kfd  the  i-oiMlway.  I  felt  that  I  niaBt  ht 
(>au^ht,  and  dartti]  under  a  waggon  body.  I  waa 
close  tu  tlie  lines  ns  I  rose  from  boncath  the  waggon. 

At  tliii*  instant  cannour^'  thundered  ont  to  north, 
and  a  mckt-t  rose  in  air.  The  gn-nadiera  looked  up 
in  :iiiriirise.  Seeing  the  momfiitur^'  disMnler  of  thcM 
nii-n,  who  were  stuudiug  at  inten'als  of  Mime  fix  fe«t 
apart,  I  (lnrt<.>(l  through  them  and  into  the  crowd 
nf  tipeetjitors.  I  still  heard  shouts  and  orden,  bnt 
pii^ihed  in  among  the  peojtle  outside  of  the  gnud, 
hitlii-r  and  thither,  naing  my  logs  and  elbows  to  good 
piiqKitu'.  Increasing  rnttl*'  <>f  mnsketry  was  heard 
in  the  distanee,  the  ships  iH-ating  to  qturten,  the 
pries  ami  noises  Imek  of  nie  louder  and  louder.  I 
was  now  moving  slowly  in  the  crowd,  and  at  Uit  got 
elenn  away  fnmi  it. 

Wlint  hail  happened  I  knew  not,  bnt  it  ww  moit 
fortiiniite  for  me.  When  a  few  yardti  from  the  pMpb 
I  1u>giin  to  run,  stiinililing  over  the  flelds,  into  ud 
through  ditches,  and  lierniipe  of  this  alann  WM  >t 
Wt.  1  ■■oTicltid'-d.  reasonaltly  safe. 

I  Iiml  run  ii>-nrly  .1  milr-  before  I  sat  down  to  git 
my  bnntJi  an<l  cool  off.  Awny  to  north  a  gmt  fbre 
of  n-d  tin-  lit  up  the  sky.  What  it  was  I  kn«w  not« 
but  sat  nwliil>'  mid  giivi-  mysilf  leave  to  think.  Mj 
cousin  I1111I  iu-^t.-iiitly  known  mc.  but  he  had  hesitated 
a  nioui- lit.  I  kni-w  the  signx  of  indecision  in  faia 
fan-  too  W.-11  to  )>e  misled.  I  had  felt,  as  be  aeind 
me.  that  I  vnn  lost.  I  eould  not  blame  him :  it  waa 
elearly  hit  duty.    Bnt  I  do  not  think  I  ibooU  hare 
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wiUmgly  reoogiUBed  him  under  like  drcnmstanoes. 
M^  very  hatred  vonld  have  made  me  more  than  hes- 
itate. Still,  who  eaa  aay  what  he  would  do  in  the 
haste  of  such  a  brief  moral  conflict  t  I  ooald  recall, 
as  I  sat  still  and  reflected,  the  really  sava^  joy  in 
his  face  as  he  collared  me.  How  deeply  he  mnst 
love  her !  He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  go  to  pieces  at 
her  cry.  Was  she  ill  T  Did  her  qoiok-ocHning  sense 
of  my  danger  make  her  faint  t  I  had  seen  her 
onacconntably  thus  affected  onoe  before,  h  he  who 
reads  these  pages  may  remember.  Or  was  it  a  ready- 
witted  mse  t  Ah,  my  sweet  Darthea  I  I  wanted  to 
think  it  that. 

The  blaze  to  northward  was  still  growing  bri^ter, 
and  being  now  far  out  on  the  marshes  south  of  the 
town,  I  made  ap  my  mind  to  nse  my  pass  at  the 
nearer  ferry,  which  we  call  (fray's,  and  this,  too,  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  fear  that  order*  to  stop  a  Qua- 
ker spy  might  canse  me  to  regret  delay. 

When  I  came  to  Montresoi's  bridge  my  thought 
went  back  to  my  former  escape,  mid,  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  haste,  I  stayed  to  ask  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  guard  what  the  blaze  meant  He  said 
it  was  au  alert. 

A  few  days  after,  McLane  related  to  me  with  glee 
bow  with  Clowe's  dragoons  and  a  hundred  foot  he 
had  stolen  np  to  the  lines,  every  man  having  a  pot 
of  tar ;  how  they  had  smeared  the  dry  abatis  and 
brush,  and  at  a  signal  fired  the  whole  mass  of  dried 
wood.  He  was  followed  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Wisaahickon,  and  lost  his  ensign  and  a  man  or  two 
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ne&r  Barren  Hill.  The  infantry  scattered  and  hid 
iu  the  womIs,  but  McLane  owam  his  horse  at-rom  th« 
Schuylkill,  fn>t  the  lit-lp  of  Slorgan's  rifles,  and,  re- 
turning, drove  liiH  jiiirKUurs  up  to  their  own  intrencfa- 
uients.  Uv  siiid  it  wui.  iht-  K'tit  fun  ho  had  ever  had, 
and  he  hoped  the  Tui^  ladieu  liked  hitf  fireworkii. 
At  all  fvcntts  it  Mtved  luy  uuek. 

As  I  walkeil  through  Gruy's  Ijane  I  fell  to  reflect 
ing  upon  Andre's  behaviour,  of  which  I  have  tiaid 
nothing.  I  vanie  to  the  eonvluitiuu  that  he  eould 
hardly  have  nH.>ognised  me.  This  seemed  likely 
enough,  beoause  we  had  not  met  often,  and  I  too. 
apart  fnim  my  <lisfniiKe,  had  changed  very  greatly. 
And  yet  why  had  he  not  reuponded  to  an  obrious 
call  to  dutyT  He  certainly  was  not  very  quick  to 
act  ou  Arthur's  cry  for  help.  But  Darthea  was  on 
hiH  arm,  and  only  let  it  go  when  she  fell  heavily 
against  my  cousin. 

I  had  a  fine  storj-  for  Jack,  and  so,  thinking  with 
wonder  of  the  whirl  of  adventure  into  which  I  had 
fallen  ever  since  I  left  home,  I  harried  along.  It  is 
a  hingular  fact,  but  true,  that  certain  men  never  Imw 
unusual  ad^'entures.  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Even 
in  the  nittst  quiet  times  of  peace  I  meet  with  odd 
incidents,  and  tliis  has  always  been  my  lot.  With 
this  and  other  matters  iu  my  mind,  resolving  that 
never  again  would  I  permit  any  motive  to  lead  me 
off  the  tnu.-k  of  the  hour's  duty,  I  walked  along.  I 
had  ha<l  a  lesson. 

1  sought  my  old  master's  house,  and  reached  it  in 
an  hour.    Here  I  found  food  and  ready  help^  ud 
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before  evening  next  day,  Hay  19,  was  at  the  camp. 
I  spent  an  hour  in  carefully  writing  ont  my  report, 
and  Jack,  under  my  directions,  being  clever  with  the 
pencil,  made  plans  of  the  forte  and  the  enemy's  de- 
fences, which  I  took  to  headquarters,  and  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  inserted  in  these  memoirs.  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  my  report  was  satisfactory. 
I  then  weat  back  to  discourse  with  Jack  over  my 
adventures.  Tou  may  see  hanging  framed  in  my 
library,  and  below  General  von  Kuyphaosen's  sword, 
a  letter  which  an  orderly  brought  to  me  the  next 
day: 

"  Snt :  It  would  be  an  impropriety  to  mention  in 
general  orders  a  service  such  as  you  have  rendered. 
To  do  so  might  .iiibjoct  yon  to  greater  peril,  or  to  il! 
treatment  v-XTf  yim  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. I  needed  no  fresh  proof  of  your  merit  to  beai- 
it  in  remembrance.  No  one  can  feel  more  sensibly 
the  value  of  your  gallant  conduct,  or  more  rejoice 
for  your  escape. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Tour  obed'  Hum*  Serv*, 
"  G'  Washinqtcm. 

"To  Lieut.  Bugh  Wynne,  etc." 

This  was  writ  in  his  own  hand,  as  were  many  of 
his  letters,  even  such  as  were  of  great  length.  The 
hundwriting  betrays  no  mark  of  haste,  and  seems 
penned  with  such  exactness  as  all  his  correspondence 
idhows.    It  may  be  that  he  composed  slowly,  and  thus 
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of  need  wrote  with  no  greater  speed  than  hia  thoug;ht 
pennitted.  I  at  least  fonnd  it  hard  to  explain  how, 
in  the  midst  of  affairs,  worried,  interrapted,  distracted, 
he  does  at  no  time  sliow  in  his  penmanship  any  sign 
of  haste. 

When  I  handed  this  letter  to  Jack  I  oonld  not 
speak  for  a  moment,  and  yet  I  was  never  mnch  the 
victim  of  emotion.  My  dear  Jack  said  it  was  not 
pnongb.  For  my  own  part,  a  captain's  oomnuBWOD 
would  not  have  pleased  me  as  well.  I  ran  no  risk 
which  I  did  not  bring  upon  myself  by  that  which 
was  ontside  of  my  dnty ;  and  as  to  this  part  of  my 
adventure,  I  told  no  one  but  Jack,  being  mach 
ashamed  of  the  weakness  which  came  so  near  to 
costing  me  not  only  my  life,  but— what  wonld  have 
been  worse— the  suocess  of  my  errand. 
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IHE  warm  nprinf^  v^ather,  and  * 
1  <in>en<>'!<  aood  maaagt-ment  nn  quarter- 
I  niaater,  l)ronfrht  tib  warmth  and  better 
I  diet.  The  ('on<-Kt<)fniwniBK  rolled  in  with 
I  ^rain  and  (rtxi'l  nini.  Drovrti  of  eaCtls 
appeared,  and  as  the  men  were  fed  the  drills  proa- 
percd.  Soldiers  and  c>ffl(.<crK  ]tog»n  to  amuse  them- 
selven.  A  theatre  wan  arranged  in  one  of  the  lugger 
baniB,and  we— noti,  hutothers— phiyed  "The  Pair 
Penitent."  Colonel  Uranftc  had  a  part,  and  made  a 
flni>  die  of  it ;  but  the  next  day,  being  takes  with  a 
pleurisy,  eame  near  to  makinfr  a  more  real  exit  tram 
life.  I  think  it  was  he  who  invited  .Taek  Warder  to 
play  tlalifia.  Lady  Kilty  Stiriini;  had  said  he  would 
liM)k  the  part  well,  with  his  fair  locks  and  \n%  inno- 
i-t'nt  blue  eyes,  and  she  would  lend  him  her  heat  nlk 
(lowered  ^wn  and  a  f)iit>  hit  of  Inee.  Jack  waa  ia  a 
niKe.  but  the  (M>lonel.  much  amused,  apolofrined,  and 
so  it  blew  over.  His  Exeellencj-  and  Ijady  Waabinir- 
till)  were  to  «•<■  the  play,  and  the  Ijadies  KtiiUnn 
and  Mailani  (ireem-  were  nil  niu'-h  delighted. 

'■  The  Keeniitinp  <  )ffleer  "  we  should  have  had  later. 
hut  h1k>iiI  thf  latter  jMirt  of  May  we  got  news  of 
the  British  as  about  to  move  out  of  my  dear  home 
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city.  After  this  was  limited  abont,  no  one  cared  to 
do  anything  but  get  ready  to  leave  the  winter  hnte 
and  be  after  Sir  Henry.  In  fact,  long  before  thia 
got  out  there  was  an  air  of  hopeful  expectation  in 
the  army,  and  the  men  began,  like  the  officers,  to 
amuse  themselves.  The  camp-fires  were  gay,  jokee 
Beemed  to  revive  in  the  warm  air,  and  once  more  men 
laughed.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  see  the  soldiers  at 
fives,  or  the  wickets  up  and  the  cricket-balls  of  tightly 
rolled  rag  ribbons  flying,  or  fellows  at  hai^trog,  all 
much  encouraged  by  reason  of  having  better  diet, 
and  no  need  now  to  shrink  their  stomachs  with  green 
persimmons  or  to  live  without  mm.  As  to  McLane 
and  our  restless  Wayne,  they  were  about  as  quiet  as 
disturbed  wasps.  The  latter  liked  nothing  better  this 
spring  than  to  get  up  an  alert  by  running  cannon 
down  to  the  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  pitch- 
ing shot  at  the  bridges,  and  then  to  be  off  and  away  be- 
fore the  slow  grenadiers  could  cross  in  force.  Thus 
it  was  that  never  a  week  went  by  without  adventures. 
Captain  McLane  let  neither  man  nor  horse  hve  long 
at  ease ;  but  whatever  he  did  was  planned  with  the 
extreme  of  care  and  carried  out  with  equal  audacity. 

The  army  was  most  eagerforthe  summer  campaign. 
We  had  begun,  as  I  have  said,  to  suspect  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Howe,  was  about 
to  move ;  but  whither  he  meant  to  march,  or  his 
true  object,  our  uamp-fire  councils  could  not  guess 
as  yet 

Very  early  in  the  evening  of  June  17,  I  met  Col- 
onel Hamilton  riding  in  haste.    "  Come,"  he  said ; "  I 
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am  to  tM  Wayne  and  tbe  marqaia.  ClintOD  if  ga 
the  wiog,  aa  wu  bav«  luug  exptx-ttnl.  Ue  will  vei7 
lik«ly  have  alrtMuly  uniiwtNl  itito  tliv  Jeneya.  Will 
vuu  have  a  |ilticti  iii  the  fout  if  liia  ExMlleDcy  oftD  flrt 
yuu  a  captaincy  f" 

I  said  "  YcH  "  iUHtaDtly. 

"  Yuu  ■wm  to  kiiow  your  own  miad,  Hr.  WyniML 
Then  will  be  mure  hard  koocki  and  mon  glory  * 

I  thought  HO  too,  but  I  was  dow  again  in  the  fall 
vigour  of  health,  aud  an  appointment  in  the  (Oot 
would,  an  I  hoped,  bring  mu  nearer  to  Jack. 

And  now  juy  and  exuitement  reigned  throogfaovl 
the  camps.  The  news  waa  true.  Ou  the  18th  uf  Joaa 
Sir  Henr^-  Clinton,  having  gotten  ready  by  aeodiiig 
on  in  advance  hii  guns  aud  baggage,  cleverly  dipped 
acrusa  the  Delaware,  followed  by  every  Tory  who 
feared  to  remain ;  aome  three  thousand,  it  waa  aaid. 

Long  before  dawn  we  of  McLane's  li^t  bone 
were  in  tlie  aaddle.  Aa  we  passed  Chestnut  Hill  I 
fell  oot  to  tell  my  aunt  the  good  news.  I  was  aeane 
gune  by  before  she  began  to  make  ready  to  foUvw 
UK.  As  we  pushed  at  R))efd  through  Oennaiitowa, 
it  became  Hure  that  the  evacuation  had  been  tally 
atiximplixlied.  We  raced  down  Front  street  at  a  tali 
which  seemed  reckli-ra  to  nie.  McLane  gave  BO  ar- 
dent, but  galloped  ou  ahead  in  his  umal  mad  waj. 
The  townsfolk  were  wild  with  joy.  Women  Hood 
in  tearv  as  we  went  by ;  men  cheered  us  and  the  bop 
Uurruhed.  AtAn-haiidFn>ntBtrvetJi,aawepulledqik 

I  saw  a  pour  littli met  come  nut  of  a  house  half 

liewildered  aud  biittouiug  hits  red  jacket.     1 1 
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Lnoy  on  to  the  sdawalk  and  canglit  him  by  the  ool- 
lar.  He  made  a  great  fuss  and  had  clearly  overslept 
himself.  I  was  hurriedly  explaining,  amid  mach 
laaghtcr,  when  McLane  called  out,  "A  nice  doll-baby  I 
Up  with  him ! "  And  away  he  went,  behind  a 
trooper.  At  Third  street  bridge  were  two  other  offi- 
cers who  most  have  been  tipsy  overnight  and  hare 
slept  too  late.  At  last,  with  our  horsea  half  dead, 
we  walked  them  back  to  Front  and  High  streets, 
and  got  off  for  a  rest  and  a  mug  of  beer  at  the  coffee- 
house. Soon  came  a  brigade  of  Virginians,  and  we 
marched  away  to  camp  on  the  common  called  Ceatre 
Square. 

The  streets  were  full  of  huzzaing  crowds.  Our 
Qagi,  long  hid,  were  flying.  Scared  tradesmen  were 
pulling  down  the  king%  arms  they  had  set  over  their 
signs.  The  bett«r  T017  houses  were  dosed,  aod  few 
of  this  class  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

Major-General  Arnold  followed  after  as.  Unable, 
because  of  his  wound,  to  accept  a  command  in  tlie 
field,  he  took  up  his  abode  as  commandant  of  the 
city  in  Mr.  Morris's  great  house  at  the  uortheast 
comer  of  Front  and  High  streets.  I  saw  this  gallant 
soldier  in  May,  at  the  time  he  joined  the  camp  at  the 
Forge,  when  he  was  handsomely  cheered  by  the  meu. 
He  was  a  man  dark  and  yet  ruddy,  soldierly  looking, 
with  a  lai^e  nose,  and  not  unlike  his  Excellency  as 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  face.  He  was  still  on  cratches, 
being  thin  and  worn  from  the  effects  of  the  hurt  he 
received  at  Saratoga. 

iVs  soon  as  possible  I  left  the  troop  and  rode  away 
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on  Lucy  down  Higb  street  to  Second  and  onr  tht 
bridgt-H  to  my  hume. 

I  was  no  longer  t]ie  mere  lad  I  had  left  it  Com- 
maud  of  otliers,  tlic>  leiauro  for  thought  in  the  camp^ 
the  sense  that  I  hud  done  my  duty  well,  had  made 
of  me  a  resolute  and  dec-isivc  man.  As  I  went 
around  to  the  sUbles  in  the  rear  of  the  houw  it 
seemed  to  me  a«  if  I  must  in  a  minute  see  tboee  blue 
eyes,  and  hear  the  pretty  French  phrases  of  teoder 
love  which  in  times  of  excitement  used  to  rise  to  my 
mother's  lips.  It  is  thus  as  to  some  we  love.  We 
never  come  to  feel  conreruing  tliem  that  certainty 
of  death  wliich  sets  apitrt  from  us  forever  othov  irtio 
are  gone.  To  this  day  a  thought  of  her  bringa  b4ck 
that  smiling  faee,  and  she  lives  for  me  the  life  of 
eternal  remembrance. 

Ko  one  was  in  the  stable  when  t  unsaddled  the 
tired  nmrc.  At  the  kitchen  door  the  servant*  ran 
out  with  cries  of  joy.  With  a  word  I  paased  them, 
smelling  my  father's  pipe  iu  the  liall,  for  it  waa  even- 
ing, and  supiK-r  was  over. 

He  ruM-,  K-tting  liix  pipe  drop,  as  I  ran  to  fall  oa 
hia  great  chest,  and  pray  him  to  pardon,  onoe  tor  all, 
what  I  hud  felt  tliat  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  I  waa 
titayed  a  moment  a>:  I  raw  liim.  He  had  lost  fleah 
c*(iitiuuaUy,  and  his  ma.-i.tive  build  and  unusual  hei^t 
shuweil  riow  a  gaunt  and  souibre  man,  with  clothce 
too  lu«is4^'  alxiut  him.  I  thought  that  his  eyes  wen 
fllUug,  but  tlte  hnbit^i  of  a  life  ooutruUed  hiiD. 

He  held  to  a  chuir  with  liis  left  baud,  and  ooUOy 
put  out  the  right  to  meet  my  eager  grasp.    I  itgod 
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still,  1117  instmct  of  tendemeBS  checked.  I  conld  only 
repeat, ''  Father,  father,  I  have  come  home." 

"  Tea,"  he  said,  "  thoa  hast  come  home.  Sit 
down," 

I  obeyed.  Then  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  pipe, 
and  raising  his  strong  gray  head,  looked  me  over  is 
perfect  ailence. 

"  Am  I  not  welcome,"  I  cried,  "  in  my  mother's 
homeT  Are  we  always  to  be  kept  apart  t  I  have 
done  what,  nnder  Ood,  seemed  to  me  His  wilL  Can- 
not yoQ,  who  go  your  way  so  steadily,  see  that  it  is 
the  right  of  your  son  to  do  the  samet  Ton  have 
made  it  hard  for  me  to  do  my  duty.  Think  oa  seems 
best  to  yon  of  what  I  do  or  shall  do,  bat  have  for  me 
the  chuity  Christ  teaches.  I  shall  go  again,  father, 
and  yon  may  never  see  me  more  on  earth.  Let  there 
be  peace  between  ns  now.  For  my  mother's  sake, 
let  ns  have  peace.  If  I  have  oost  yon  dear,  believe 
me,  I  owe  to  yon  snch  sad  hours  aa  need  never  have 
been.    My  mother— she— " 

Dnring  this  outburst  he  heard  me  with  motionless 
attention,  bnt  at  my  last  word  he  raised  his  hand. 
"  I  like  not  thy  naming  of  thy  mother.  It  has  been 
to  me  ever  a  reproach  that  I  saw  not  bow  far  her 
indulgence  was  leading  thee  out  of  the  ways  of 
Friends.  There  are  who  by  birthright  are  with  as, 
but  not  of  us— not  of  us." 

This  strange  speech  startled  me  into  fuller  self- 
command.  I  remembered  his  strange  dislike  to  bear 
her  meotioaed.  As  be  spoke  his  fingers  opened  and 
shut  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  in  which  he  sat^  and 
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here  and  there  on  Lis  large-featured  face  the  miueks 
twitched. 

"  1  will  not  hear  her  named  again,"  he  added.  "  Aa 
for  thee,  my  son,  tfak  la  thy  home.  I  will  not  driTC 
thee  out  of  it." 

"  Drive  me  out ! "  I  exclaimed.  I  waa  hnrror-stmek. 

"And  whj;  uotT  Sinc-i'  thou  wert  a  boy  I  htn 
home  all  things:  dniiikeiiness,  detiauchciy,  blood- 
guiltinest),  reheUion  itguinst  thot^e  whom  Mod  bM  set 
over  UK,  and  at  last  war,  the  murder  of  thy  fellows." 

I  was  silent.  What  eould  I  aayl  The  words 
w)iich  rame  from  my  heart  lind  failctl  to  toncb  hiin. 
Ilf  liad  hurled  even  the  memnry  of  my  mother.  I 
rememlK'red  Aunt  Qainor's  warnings  bh  to  his  health, 
and  set  myself  at  (mce  to  hear  and  reply  with  gentle' 
nes8. 

He  went  on  as  if  ho  knew  my  thonght:  "I  aai 
no  longer  the  man  I  was.  I  am  deserted  by  my  son 
when  I  am  in  greatest  need  of  him.  Had  it  BOt 
ph'ased  Ood  to  send  me  for  my  stay,  in  this  my  lone- 
liness, thy  Cousin  Arthur,  1  should  ban  been  ^sd 
to  rest  from  the  lalmurs  of  earth." 

"  Arthur !     My  enusin ! " 

"  I  said  so.  He  has  beeome  to  me  as  a  son.  It  b 
not  eas}'  for  one  )>n>uglit  up  among  dissolnte  men  to 
iiirij  Hway  and  seek  rifrhtiHiusnevs,  hut  he  hath  heard 
;ih  tliim  didst  never  hear,  nor  woulrlst  He  hath  givcB 
lip  dii-f  and  eanls,  and  hath  lutked  of  me  books  sndi  at 
]{i'>i.Vs'SulTering8'and  George  Pox'8  'Testimony.'' 

Tliiii  was  Niid  so  simply  and  in  snob  1 
that  I  ooold  not  resist  to  amile. 
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"  I  did  not  ask  thee  to  believe  me,"  aaid  my  father, 
sharply;  "and  if  becaose  a  man  ia  Bpiritnally  re- 
minded and  bath  stayed  to  oonaid^  his  ein,  it  is  for 
thee  bat  cause  of  vain  mirth,  I  will  say  no  more. 
I  hare  lost  a  son,  and  found  one.  I  would  it  had 
been  he  whom  I  lost  that  ia  now  found." 

I  aDswered  gravely,  "  Father,  the  man  ia  a  hypo- 
crite. He  saw  me  dying  a  prisoner  in  jail,  starred 
and  in  rags.    He  left  me  to  die." 

"  I  have  heard  of  this.  He  saw  some  one  about  to 
die.     He  thonght  be  was  like  thee." 

"  Bat  he  heard  my  name." 

"That  cannot  be.  He  said  it  was  not  thee.  H« 
said  it ! " 

"  He  lied ;  and  why  should  he  have  ever  mentioned 
the  matter  to  thee— as  indeed  he  did  to  others— ex- 
cept tor  precaution's  sake,  that  if,  as  seemed  unlike 
enough,  I  got  well,  he  might  have  some  excuse  f  It 
Beems  to  me  a  weak  and  foolish  action,  bat  none  the 
less  wicked." 

My  father  listened,  bnt  at  times  with  a  look  of 
being  puzzled.  "  I  do  not  think  I  follow  thy  ai^- 
tnent,  Hugh,"  he  said,  "neither  does  thy  judgment 
of  the  business  seem  favoured  by  that  which  I  know 
of  thy  cousin." 

"  Father,  that  man  is  my  enemy.  He  hates  me 
because— because  Darthea  is  my  friend,  and  bat  for 
her  I  should  have  rotted  in  the  jail,  with  none  to 
help  me." 

"  Tliy  grandfather  lay  in  Shrewsbury  Gate  Honse 
a  year  for  a  better  cause,  and  as  for  thy  deliveraooe. 
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I  heard  of  it  later.  It  did  Beem  to  Arthur  that  tlie 
yooDg  woman  had  done  more  modestly  to  hare  asked 
hla  help  than  to  have  beeo  so  forward." 

My  father  spoke  with  increase  of  the  deliWrote- 
□ess  at  all  times  one  of  his  peculiarities,  which  seemed 
to  ^  well  with  the  bigness  of  his  build.  This  slow- 
ness in  talk  seemed  now  to  be  due  in  part  to  a  slif^t 
trouble  in  finding  the  word  he  required.  It  gave  me 
time  to  obser\-e  how  involved  was  the  action  of  hu 
mind.  The  impression  of  his  being  iodirect  aod  lea 
simple  thaii  of  old  was  more  marked  as  our  talk  went 
on  than  I  can  here  convey  by  any  possible  reconl  of 
what  he  said.  I  only  sueccedfd  in  making  him  more 
obstinate  in  liJs  Wlief,  as  was  alwiiys  the  case  when 
any  npp<>s<.><)  him.  Yet  I  could  not  resist  adding: 
''  If,  as  you  Kfein  to  think,  Artliur  is  my  fHend,  I 
would  you  could  have  seen  liis  face  when  at  that  ally 
Mischianza  lie  caught  me  in  disguise." 

'•  Did  he  not  do  his  duty  after  thy  creed  and  hii  ?" 

"  It  was  out  that,  father.  Some  men  might  haT« 
ht^itated  even  aft  to  Uie  duty.  Mr.  Andrj  did  not 
tielp  htm,  and  hiit  debt  to  us  was  small.  Had  I  been 
taken  I  should  liave  snning  as  a  spy  on  the  gallows 
in  Ct-ntR-  Siiuan-." 

"  And  Vft,"  said  tiiy  father,  with  emphatic  alowDM^ 
.  "he  would  have  done  hi.s  duty  as  he  saw  it" 

"And  iiPiRtetl  by  it  also,"  said  I,  savagely. 

"  Tliere  is  nt- ilhcr  charity  nor  yet  comnxMl  mam 
in  thy  word:*,  Ilii^rh.  If  tliou  art  to  abide  hen,  m» 
that  thy  ways  ocmfomi  to  the  sobriety  and  deoensy 
of  Friends.  I  will  have  no  cards  our  Lard  dhnkiBfi' 
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"Bnt  good  heavenB!  father,  when  have  T  ever 
done  thfise  thiogB  here,  or  indeed  anywhere,  for 
yearst" 

His  fingers  were  again  playing  on  tlie  arms  of  Mr. 
Penn'B  great  chair,  and  I  made  baste  to  put  an  end 
to  this  bewildering  talk. 

"  I  will  try,"  I  said,  "  to  live  in  encb  a  way  as  shall 
not  offend.  Lucy  ie  in  the  stable,  and  I  will  take  my 
old  roonL  My  Aunt  Gainor  ia  to  be  in  town  to- 
morrow." 

<■  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  her." 

"And  how  is  the  business,  father T"  I  said. 
"There  are  no  ships  at  sea,  I  hope.  The  privateers 
are  busy,  and  if  any  goods  be  found  that  may  have 
been  for  ose  of  the  king's  people,  we  might  have  to 
regret  a  lose." 

"  /might,"  he  returned  sharply.  "  I  am  still  able 
to  conduct  my  own  ventures." 

"Of  course,  sir,"  I  said  hastily,  wondering  where 
I  could  find  any  subject  which  was  free  from  power 
to  annoy  him.  Then  I  rose,  saying,  "There  is  an 
early  drill.  I  shall  have  to  be  on  hand  to  receive 
Oeneral  Arnold.  I  shall  not  be  back  to  breakfast. 
Good-night" 

"  Farewell,"  he  said.  And  I  went  npsturs  witt^ 
more  food  for  thought  than  was  to  my  liking.  I  had 
hoped  for  a  brief  season  of  rest  and  peace,  and  here 
was  whatever  small  place  I  held  in  my  father's  heart 
filled  by  my  coosin- 

When,  not  long  after,  for  mere  comfort,  I  had  oooa- 
sion  to  speak  to  the  great  Dr.  Bosh  of  my  father,  he 
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said  that  when  the  brain  became  enfeebled  men  wen 
apt  to  assi^  to  one  man  acta  done  by  another,  and 
that  this  did  explain  the  latter  part  of  my  father's  talk 
aboat  canls  and  drinking.  Also  he  said  that  witli 
defctit  of  memory  came  more  or  less  incapacity  to 
reason,  since  for  that  a  man  mnst  be  able  to  asKmble 
past  events  and  review  them  in  hia  memory.  Indeed. 
he  added,  certain  failnree  of  remembrance  migbt 
even  permit  a  good  man  to  do  apparent  wrong,  wUdi 
seemed  to  me  less  clear.  The  good  doctor  helped  me 
much,  for  I  was  confused  and  hurt,  eeeing  no  remedj 
in  an>-thing  I  could  do  or  say. 

I  lit  the  candles  in  my  old  room  and  looked  abonfe 
me.  My  cousin  had,  it  appeared,  taken  up  his  abode 
in  my  own  chamber,  and  this  put  me  out  singularly; 
I  could  hardly  have  paid  why.  The  room  was  in  tiie 
utmost  confusion.  Only  that  morning  Arthur  Wynne 
bad  left  it.  Many  of  the  lazier  officers  had  ovoslrpt 
themselvef,  as  I  have  said,  and  came  near  to  bdng 
quite  left  behind.  Lord  Cosmo  Gordon,  in  foet,  made 
his  escape  in  a  skiff  juxt  before  we  entered. 

The  bed  was  ulill  not  made  up,  which  showed  bm 
how  carelpKS  our  slavt-s  mufit  have  become.  The  floor 
was  littcn-d  with  toni  [>aper,  and  in  a  drawer,  forgot 
in  Arthur's  hiirr^-,  wt'n>  many  btUa,  paid  and  nnpaid, 
some  of  which  witi-  odd  enough ;  also  many  notei, 
tickets  for  the  Mischianzn,  iheatre-bilht,  portions  of 
plays,— my  cousin  was  an  adniirable  actor  in  li^it 
parts,— and  a  note  or  two  in  Darthea's  neatwritinf. 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  putting  them  all  on  the  be«rdL 

niere  waa  nothing  in  me  to  make  me  ti  ~ 
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tage  of  what  I  foand.  I  kept  the  Mischianza  tickets, 
and  that  vm  all  I  have  them  yet  On  the  table 
were  Foi'b  "Apology,"  "A  Sweet  Disooarse  to 
Friends,"  by  WiUiam  Penn,  and  the  famous  "  Book 
of  Sufferings."  In  the  latter  was  thrust  a  small,  thin 
betting-tablet,  such  as  many  gentlemen  then  carried. 
Here  were  some  queer  records  of  bets  more  cnrions 
than  reputable.  I  recall  but  two:  "Mr.  Harconrt 
bets  Mr.  Wynne  five  pounds  that  Miss  A.  will  wear 
red  stockings  at  the  play  on  May  12th.  Won,  A. 
Wynne.  They  were  bine,  and  so  was  the  lady."  "  A, 
W.  bets  Mr.  von  Speiser  ten  pounds  that  he  will 
drink  four  quarts  of  Madeira  before  Mr.  von  8.  can 
drink  two ;  Major  de  Lancey  to  measure  the  wine. 
Lost,  A.  W.   The  Dutch  pig  was  too  much  for  me." 

Wondering  whatDartfaea  or  my  father  would  think 
of  these  follies,  I  tossed  the  books  and  the  betting- 
tablet  on  the  pile  of  bills  on  the  hearth.  I  have  since 
then  been  shown  in  London  by  General  Bnigoyne 
the  betting-book  at  Brooks's  Club.  There  are  to  be 
seen  the  recordH  of  i^till  more  singular  bets,  some 
quite  abominable  -,  but  such  were  the  manners  of  the 
day.     My  cousin,  as  to  this,  was  like  the  rest. 

In  a  closet  were  cast-off  garments  and  riding-boots. 
I  sent  for  Tom,  and  bade  him  do  with  these  as  he 
liked ;  then  I  set  fire  to  the  papers  on  the  hearth, 
ordered  tbe  nioin  put  in  order,  and  aft«r  a  pipe  in 
the  orchard  went  to  bed. 
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9Y  tatlier  was  out  wh^n,  the  sext  d^  ftt 
in,  1  ffHiiif]  in  the  cotinting-honBe  onr 
I  old  clerk,  Thomas  >famm.  H«,  like  mr- 
iplf.  Imd  Been  with  ilistretw  my  father'i' 
I  condition:  hut  he  told  me,  to  my  sniptw, 
that  hp  wan  still  aciitr  and  competent  in  most  nutterr 
of  btwincBfl. 

"Lo«ik  at  this,  Mr.  Hupli,"  he  Mid,  RhowiD^  m* 
oaivfiil  ciitriot  in  tho  dBv-lxmk.  in  my  father's  hand, 
of  nearly  one  ihoiiRanii  [xMinds  lont  to  my  Coubui 
ArthiiP.  My  father  had  spoken  to  Mnson  of  an  in- 
tention to  alter  his  will.  He  never  did  alter  it,  bat, 
believinp  me  dend.  tore  it  nji  and  made  no  new  on*. 
None  of  onr  fihii«  were  at  wa.  Most  of  them  had 
)H-en  Hold  as  tninsports  to  tlie  Hritifth  qnarternuMter. 
My  soleonmfort  lit  home  wa-^in  the  ahitrneeof  Aitbor 
W\-iin<>,  and  in  tlu'  f:i<-t  thiit  Darthea  was  in  the  city, 
an  1  li-nrnf)  fmrn  Miiwm. 

After  tliis  I  wfnt  nt  i>w  to  see  my  annt,  but  could 
(rive  her  only  n  f<-w  niiiiutes,  ax  I  knew  Mcl^na 
would  iietnl  my  kni>wliiipe  of  the  nrifrhhonriiood. 
In  fai-t.  I  wan  bnsy  for  two  dnya  lookingr  after  tlw 
Tory  hands  who  were  plundering  famu  to  mat  at 
the  eity. 
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Aa  soon  as  poseible  I  went  again  to  see  my  Aunt 
Gainor.  The  good  old  lady  was  lamenting  her  scanty 
toilet,  and  the  dirt  in  which  the  Hessians  had  left 
her  house.  "  I  have  drunk  no  tea  since  Lexington," 
she  said,  "and  I  have  hought  no  gowns.  My  gowns, 
sir,  are  on  thu  backs  of  our  pour  soldiers.  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  seen  beside  that  minx  Dartbea.  And  how 
is  Jack  I  The  Ferguson  woman  has  been  here.  I 
hate  her,  but  she  has  all  the  news.  If  one  has  no 
gowns,  it  is  at  least  a  comfort  to  bear  gossip.  I  told 
her  so,  hut  Lord !  the  woman  does  not  care  a  rap  if 
yon  do  but  let  her  talk.  She  says  Joseph  Warder 
is  smit  with  Darthea's  aunt,  and  what  a  fine  courtship 
that  will  be !  Old  Duch6,  our  preacher,  is  gone  away 
with  Sir  William;  and  now  we  have  my  beautifiil 
young  man,  Mr.  White,  at  Christ  Church." 

So  the  dear  lady  rattled  on,  her  great  form  mov- 
ing among  her  battered  furniture,  and  her  clear  voice, 
not  without  fine  tones,  rising  and  falling,  until  at 
last  she  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  would  hear  all  my 
adventures.  It  was  dangerous  to  wait  long  when 
my  aunt  invited  replies,  and  before  I  bad  time  to 
think  she  began  anew  to  tell  me  that  Darthea  had 
come  at  once  to  see  her,  and  of  how  respectful  she 
was.  At  this  I  encouraged  my  aunt,  which  was 
rarely  needed,  and  then  beard  further  that  Mrs. 
Peniston  would  remain  in  town,  perhaps  beeaose  of 
FViend  Joseph  Warder. 

Darthea  had  also  spoken  eagerly  of  Arthur.  His 
people  in  Wales  had  written  to  her ;  Arthur's  father 
and  his  brother,  who  was  so  ilL     "I  could  not  but 
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thank  her,"  aoid  my  aunt, "  for  that  hneve  Tint  to  tba 
jail,  aa  tu  which  she  might  have  writteo  to  me.  I  Uii 
h«r  as  much,  but  siw  said  I  was  a  Whi{[,  and  ootatde 
the  lioeu,  and  she  did  nut  wish  to  get  her  aunt  into 
tronble.  'f>tuff  1'  said  1;  'how  vame  it  Mr.  Artbar 
Dever  knew  Hugh  T '  '  How  coold  he  t  Ton  should 
have  seen  him,'  says  my  little  lady,  'and  even  after 
he  was  well.  I  did  uut  Laow  him,  and  bow  shonld 
Mr.  Wynne  t ' 

"  But,"  said  my  aunt, '- 1  made  such  little  additwos 
to  his  tale  as  I  dared,  but  not  all  I  wanted  to.  I 
promise  you  they  set  my  miss  to  thinking,  for  iha 
gut  ver>'  red  and  said  it  was  sheer  nonsense.  Sba 
wuuJd  ask  you  herself.  She  had  a  pretty  picture  to 
show  me  of  Wj'ucote,  and  the  preseut  man  was  to  ba 
made  a  baronet.  Can  a  good  girl  be  captured  hy 
such  things?  But  the  man  has  some  charm,  Ho^ 
These  bliu'k  men  "—so  we  called  those  of  dark  OCMB- 
plciion— "arc  always  dangerous,  and  this  1 
devil  has  a  tongue,  and  can  use  it  welL" 

I  listened  to  my  aunt,  but  said  little.  What  c 
had  I  to  make  Darthea  credit  mef  She  had  a  giil^ 
desire  for  the  court  and  kings'  houses  and  tmtik; 
or  wan  thin  only  one  Darthea  T  Could  that  other  bt 
iiiiiile  toiisU-u  to  a  plain  lieutenant  in  a  rebel  armyf 
['crtiaiiK  I  hu*l  lietter  go  back  and  get  knocked  on 
the  hvad.  Would  she  luvc  ui«  ttie  better  for  proving 
Arthur  a  rostral  T 

I  xaid  an  much  to  Aitiit  Oainor.  At  this  abe  fol 
up.  crjing,  " Good hmiveDs !  there  is  a  Heaciaa  eoefc* 
roacb  I    ^ey  are  twive  aa  big  as  tbey  wen>.    What 
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a  fool  you  sre !  The  girl  is  beginniiig  to  be  id  donbt. 
I  am  8orr}'  you  bave  driveQ  the  man  away.  A  pretty 
tale  yoar  mother  had  in  French  of  her  dear  Midi, 
of  the  man  who  would  have  Love  see,  and  pulled 
the  kerchief  off  his  eyes,  whereon  the  boy's  wingn 
tumbled  off,  and  be  sat  down  aud  cried  becaiue  he 
coold  no  longer  fly.  Wheu  a  scamp  lovee  a  good 
girl,  let  him  thank  the  devil  that  love  is  blind." 

Here  was  Aunt  Oainor  sentimental,  and  clever  too. 
I  shook  my  head  sadly,  being,  as  a  man  should  he, 
hamblc-minded  as  to  women.  She  said  next  she 
would  see  my  father  at  once,  and  I  must  come  at 
eight  and  bring  Mr.  McLane.  Darthea  would  be  with 
her,  and  a  friend  or  two. 

I  went,  but  this  time  I  did  not  bring  my  command- 
ing officer.  Miss  Peniston  was  late.  In  all  her  life 
she  was  never  punctual,  nor  coold  she  be.  While 
we  wait«d  my  aunt  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Darthea 
wished  me  to  know  how  glad  Mr.  Wynne  was  I  had 
escaped  at  the  Mischianza.  An  impulse  of  a  soldier's 
dut}'  had  made  him  seize  apon  me,  and  he  had  been 
happy  in  the  accident  which  aided  my  escape.  I  had 
done  a  brave  thing  to  venture  into  the  city,  and  she 
and  Mr.  Wvnne  felt  strongly  what  a  calamity  my 
capture  woidd  have  been.  Darthea's  friends  were 
his  friends.  "  And  he  is  jealous  too,"  says  my  lady, 
"  of  De  Lancey,  and  Montresor— and— of  Mr.  Hugh 
Wynne," 

Yon  must  have  known  Mistress  Wynne  to  com- 
prebend  what  scorn  she  pnt  into  poor  Darthea's  sad 
excuses,  and  her  explanadons  of  what  coold  not  be 
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explained.  I  felt  sorry  for  Qto  little  lady  who  ma 
alwent  and  was  getting  such  small  mercy.  It  was 
\-ain  to  trj-  to  stop  my  aunt  That  no  man  and  few 
women  could  do.  I  did  at  last  contrive  to  learn  that 
slie  had  aaid  no  more  of  the  visit  of  Arthur  to  the 
jail  than  that  I  did  not  sei'in  satisfied. 

1  had  rather  myauiit  sliould  have  K-t  my  lucklcM 
Itive-afTair  alone.  I  had  U-en  in  a  way  to  t^ll  her  of 
it,  l)iit  now  I  watitiHl  no  interference.  I  feared  to 
talk  even  to  Jack  Wanior  of  my  dear  Darthea.  That 
lie  saw  through  me  and  her  I  have,  aft«>r  many  years, 
come  to  know,  as  tliese  pag:os  miifit  have  shown.  It 
to  speak  of  her  to  this  delicate-minded  friend  was 
not  at  thin  time  to  my  taste,  vnu  may  rest  assured  I 
liketl  not  my  aunt's  queer  way  of  treating  the  matter 
as  she  would  have  done  a  hand  at  piquet.  She  ended 
this  wandering  talk  with  her  usual  shrewd  bita  of 
a.lvi<>o,  asking  me,  as  slie  stopped  short  ia  her  walk, 
"  Have  you  a  little  sense  left  t " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Tlien  get  your  head  to  help  that  idiot  your  heail 
Leave  Darthea  to  herwlf.  Ride  with  Hiss  Chew  or 
Mis>>  Ketlmau.  Wnmeti  are  like  children.  Let  them 
ahme,  and  l>y  and  by  they  will  ndle  up  to  yoa  far 
notii-e." 

When  the  town  was  in  Sir  William  Howe's  hand^ 
my  aunt  had  reje<'t4-d  nil  her  Tor^',  and  even  her 
neutral,  friends.  But  nnw  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  flying  aentss  the  Jfrneys,  harassed  by  militia,  and 
our  general  was  on  the  wiiy  to  eross  tlie  Delaware 
after  them,  tilings  were  different    Her  Tory  (ri«d> 
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might  come  to  see  her  if  they  pleased.  Most  of  these 
dameB  came  gladly,  liking  my  annt,  and  having 
always  had  of  her  mnch  generous  kindness.  Bessy 
Ferguson  was  cross,  and  Mistress  Wynne  had  been 
forced  to  visit  her  first.  What  manner  of  peace  was 
made  I  did  not  hear ;  but  no  one  else  was  a  match 
at  piquet  for  my  Aunt  Qfunor,  and  doubtless  this 
helped  to  reconcile  the  lady.  I  grieve  that  no  his- 
torian has  recorded  their  interview. 

When  1  wrote  of  it  to  Jack,  he  was  much  delighted, 
and  just  before  the  fight  at  Monmouth  wrote  me  a 
langbing  letter,  all  about  what  my  annt  and  Mrs. 
Fei^^on  must  have  said  on  this  occasion.  As  he 
knew  no  word  of  it,  I  could  never  see  how  he  was 
able  to  imagine  it.  Ouce,  later,  when  their  war  broke 
oat  anew,  my  aunt  told  me  all  about  her  former 
enoonnter ;  and  so  much  like  was  it  to  what  Jack  had 
writ  that  I  laughed  outright.  My  aunt  said  there 
was  nothing  to  grin  at  But  a  one-sided  laugh  is 
ever  the  merrier.  I  could  not  always  tell  what  Mis- 
tress Wynne  would  do,  and  never  what  she  would 
say ;  but  Jack  could.  He  should  have  writ  books, 
but  he  never  did. 

I  had  heard  my  aunt's  wail  over  her  wardrobe,  and 
was  struck  dumb  at  her  appearance  when,  in  the 
evening,  I  returned  as  she  desired.  The  gods  and 
the  china  dragons  were  oat,  and,  the  Hessian  devils 
having  been  driven  forth,  the  mansion  bod  been 
swept  and  garnished,  the  rugs  were  down,  and  the 
floor  was  dangerously  polished. 

My  Aunt  Gainor  was  in  a  brocade  which  she  told 
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me  was  flowered  beautiful  wiUi  coloon  vtry  U*^. 
I  thoat;bt  ther  were.  Aa  to  the  rest  of  her  toilet,  I 
aui  at  a  luss  for  words.  The  overBkirt  waa  lat«- 
atring  silk,  I  watt  told.  The  boope  were  vaat;  the 
dre&a  rut  t»qutuv,  with  a  "  modeaty-teooe "  of  stiff 
lace.  A  huge  high  cap  "with  wings  is  tlie  hut 
thing,'  cried  the  lady,  taming  round  to  be  aeen, 
and  well  pleaded  at  my  admiration.  She  was  aa 
inimeDBe  and  an  amazing  figure.  I  did  wonder,  n 
big  she  was,  where  ulie  meant  to  pat  the  other  woown 
—and  I  said  aa  much. 

"  Here  is  one,"  she  whispered,  "  who  will  liks  yoitr 
uniform  more  thaa  will  the  rest  Mr.  Wynne  of  the 
army,  my  nephew,  Miss  Morris.  And  how  is  Mr. 
Qouvemeur  Morris  I " 

We  fell  to  talking,  but  when  others  cams  and 
were  presented  or  oamed  by  me  to  the  Whig  la^, 
my  young  woman  said,  "Are  there  none  but  Tories  f* 
And  she  was  short,  I  thought,  with  Mrs.  Fergnaon, 
who  came  in  high  good  humour  and  a  gown  of 
Venice  silk.  I  Haw  Aunt  Gaiuor  ^anoe  at  her  gold- 
laced  handkerchief. 

I  vrae  ^liid  to  »ve  them  alL  Very  soon  the  rooiM 
were  wfll  filled,  and  here  were  Dr.  Rush  and  Giarlea 
Tlium!M)n,  thi'  secri'tary  of  Congresa,  who  stayed  bat 
a  little  while,  h-aving  the  great  doctor  to  growl  ow 
tilt!  war  with  Miss  Murrin,  and  to  tvll  her  how  ill  read 
wus  our  great  chief,  and  how  he  eoold  not  spell,  aod 
had  to  have  hin  letters  writ  for  him  to  copy  like  a  boy. 
Mr.  Adams  had  said  aa  much.  I  ventured  to  remaik, 
ha\'ing  by  this  time  come  to  understand  oar  d 
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that  we  knew  better  in  camp,  and  tliat  at  least  oar 
chief  luderstood  the  art  of  war.  The  doctor  was 
Dot  of  this  opinion,  and  considered  General  Gates 
the  greater  man. 

Then  I  left  them  to  welcome  Mrs.  Chew  and  the 
lovely  Margaret,  and  Miss  Shippen,  and  last  my  Dar- 
thea  with  her  annt,  who  was  as  thin  as  a  book-marker. 

"  Annt,"  I  said  slyly, "  what  is  this  t  Tories  again  t " 

"  Be  qoiet,  child !  Yon  have  pulled  their  teeth. 
Yon  will  see  they  are  meek  enongh.  The  dog  on  top 
can  always  forgive,  and  I  most  have  my  cards.  Be- 
have yoorself !  How  handsome  yon  are !  Here  they 
come."  And  now  there  was  a  cross-flre  of  welcomes 
and  "  We  have  missed  you  so  much,"  and  "  How  well 
yon  look ! "  and  fine  sweep  of  curtseys,  very  pretfy 
and  refreshing  to  a  war-worn  veteran. 

I  bent  to  kiss  Mrs.  Shippen's  hand.  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson tapped  me  on  the  arm  with  her  fan,  whispering 
I  was  grown  past  the  kissing-age,  at  which  I  cried 
that  would  never  be.  I  took  Darthea's  little  hand 
with  a  formal  word  or  two,  and,  biding  my  time,  tiat 
down  to  talk  with  the  two  Margarets,  whom  folks 
called  Peggy,  although  both  were  like  stately  lilies, 
and  the  pet  name  had  no  kind  of  fitness. 

The  ombre-tables  were  set  out  and  ready,  and  it 
was  all  gay  and  merry,  and  as  if  there  might  never 
have  been  war,  either  civil  or  social.  "It  is  all  as 
meek  as  doves'  milk,"  whispered  Mistress  Wynne  over 
my  shoulder.  "  Gossip  and  cards  against  the  world 
for  peacemakers,  eh,  Hught"  Assnredly  here  was 
a  beautiful  truce,  and  all  the  world  amiable. 
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The  powdered  heads  wagged;  brocade  and  dik 
nutled ;  the  ouuuters  rattled.  Fans  huge  as  sails  wt 
little  brtwzes  K^iug;  there  was  wise  aeatrallty  of 
Rpeecfa,  King  Ombre  being  on  the  throne  and  eray. 
body  happy. 

Ueanwhile  I  eet  loy  young  wonit-n  laagbing  with 
an  accouut  of  how  a  (Quaker  looked  in  on  tbem 
through  the  wiudow  at  the  redcoat  twll,  bat  of  the 
incident  ill  the  gardeu  I  said  nothiug,  uor  wm  it 
known  beyond  those  immediately  oonuemM.  Tlw 
two  Margarets  were  euriuus  to  hear  what  Mr.  Waab- 
ingtou  looked  like,  and  one  mira  would  know  if  Mr. 
Arnold  was  a  darit  man,  hearing  with  tlie  delight  of 
girls  how  bis  Excellency  gave  dinniTH  in  camp  and 
sat  on  one  side,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  TilgbraiD 
at  the  top,  and  for  diet  potatoes  and  salt  herring, 
with  beef  when  it  was  to  be  had,  and  neither  platei 
nor  spoons  nor  knives  and  forks  for  all,  so  that  wa 
had  to  borrow,  and  eat  by  turns. 

Hiss  Morris,  just  come  to  town  with  good  Whig 
opinions,  was  uneasy  in  this  society,  and  said,  "Wa 
shall  have  enough  of  everything  when  we  catch  Bir 
Henry  Clinton."  In  a  minute  there  would  have  besB 
more  war  had  not  my  aunt  risen,  and  the  par^ 
turned  to  drink  choo^late  and  eat  cakes. 

After  a  world  of  little  gossip  they  settled  their 
debts  and  went  away,  all  but  Mrs.  Peniston  and  hir 
niece,  my  aunt  declaring  tlmt  she  wanted  the  flldar 
lai.I>''s  advi<>e  about  the  proper  mode  to  oool  hlant 
berry  jam.  For  Uiis  fiage  purpose  the  shadowJika 
form  of  Darthea's  auut  in  gray  silk  went  out  oodtf 
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cover  of  my  aunt's  large  fignre,  and  Dartbea  and  I 
were  left  alone. 

How  pretty  she  wae  in  fair  white  mnalin  with  ^ng 
gloves,  a  red  rosebud  in  each  sleeve,  and  only  a  trace 
of  powder  on  her  hair,  smiling,  and  above  all  women 
gracefnl !  She  had  seemed  older  when  we  met  in 
the  Frovostry,  and  now  to-day  was  slim  and  girl- 
like.  I  do  not  know  where  she  got  that  trick  of 
change,  for  in  after-days,  when  in  the  fuller  bloom 
of  middle  age,  she  still  had  a  way  of  looking  at  times 
a  gay  and  heedless  young  woman.  She  had  now  so 
innocent  an  air  of  being  merely  a  sweet  child  that  a 
kind  of  wonder  possessed  me,  and  I  could  not  but  look 
at  faer  with  a  gaze  perhaps  too  fixed  to  be  mannerly. 

"  Darthea,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  down,  "  I  owe  my  life 
to  you  twice —twice." 

"  No,  no !  "  she  cried.  "  What  oonld  I  do  but  go 
to  the  jail  f    Miss  Wynne  was  away." 

"You  might  have  told  my  father,"  I  said.  Why 
had  she  notf 

"  Mr.  Wynne  is  grown  older,  and— I—  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Arthur  was  gone  on  duty  for 
I  know  not  what."  She  was  seeing  and  answering 
what  further  might  have  seemed  strange  to  me. 
"  Aunt  Peniston  was  in  a  r^^  I  assure  you.  My 
aunt  in  a  rage,  Mr.  Wynne,  is  a  tempest  in  a  thimble. 
All  in  a  minut«  it  boils  over  and  puts  out  the  little 
fire,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  she  asks  what 
ought  to  be  done.  But  now  I  am  penitent,  and  have 
been  scolded  by  Arthur.  I  will  never,  never  do  it 
any  more.     My  aunt  was  right^  sir." 
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"I  think  yon  gave  me  more  than  lif**,  Dartbca, 
that  day.  And  did  you  think  I  vould  take  the 
parole!" 

"  Never  for  a  moment ! "  nhe  met],  with  flaahinir 
eyes.  "  I  would  have  taken  it,  but  I  want  my  frieuH^ 
to  be  wiser  and  stronger  tlinn  I.  I— I  was  proud  of 
you  in  your  misery  and  ragged  blanket"  And  with 
this  tLe  wonderful  face  went  tender  in  a  moment, 
and  for  my  part  I  could  only  say,  "  Darthea !  Dar- 
thea!" 

She  was  quick  to  see  and  to  fear,  and  to  avoid  that 
which  was  ever  en  my  liptt  when  with  her,  and  whiefa 
nhe  seemed  to  bid  to  live,  and  then  to  By  trom  tm  if 
»lie  had  never  tempted  me. 

"Ah,  you  were  a  droll  figure,  and  Arthur  could 
not  but  laugh  when  I  dewrihed  this  hero  in  a  blanket. 
It  was  then  he  told  mo  more  fully  what  before  h^ 
had  wrote,  how  in  the  hurn'  of  an  inspectioD  be  saw 
many  men  dying,  and  one  wi  like  yon  that  be  aaked 
who  it  wax.  and  was  given  another  name-,  bat  now 
he  thought  it  must  have  been  you,  and  that  yon  had 
perhaps  chosen,  why  he  knew  not,  a  name  not  yoor 
own,  or  you  had  been  misnamed  by  the  turnkey,  tl 
was  little  wonder  whprp  men  were  dying  in  soorw 
and  changed  past  recognition :  it  was  no  wonder,  I 
say,  he  did  not  know  you,  Mr.  Wj-nne.  He  wai  io 
8orr%-,  for  he  says  frankly  that  just  beeaoae  yoa  and 
he  are  not  v^r;-  g<M«l  friends— and  why  are  yon 
no(T— he  feels  the  worse  about  it.  After  he  had 
scolded  me  well,  and  I  matle  believe  to  nry,  he  Mid 
it  was  a  noble  and  brave  thing  I  bad  dooa,  ud  ha 
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felt  be  sboald  have  been  the  one  to  do  it  bad  he 
known  ia  sotisoii.  He  did  really  mean  to  get  the 
parole,  but  tlien  you  ran  away.  And  you  do  see,  Mr. 
Wynne,  that  it  was  all  a  frightful  mistake  of  Arthur's, 
and  he  is— be  must  be  BorryT" 

I  would  then  and  there  have  s^d  to  her  that  the 
man  was  a  liar,  and  had  meanly  left  me  to  die ;  but 
it  was  my  word  against  hia,  and  Delaney  bad  long 
^pj  gotten  out  and  been  exchanged  and  gone  South, 
whither  I  knew  not  As  of  course  she  mnst  tmst 
the  man  she  loved,  if  I  vere  to  say  I  did  not  be- 
lieve him  we  should  quarrel,  and  I  should  see  her 
no  more. 

"My  dear  lady,"  I  said, keeping  my&elf  well  in  band, 
"  the  moral  is  that  women  should  be  sent  to  inspect 
the  hungry',  the  ragged,  the  frozen,  and  the  dying." 

I  saw  she  did  not  relish  my  answer.  Was  she 
herself  quite  satisfied  t  Did  she  want  to  be  forti- 
fied in  her  love  and  trust  by  me,  who  had  suffered  f 
A  shadow  of  a  frown  was  on  her  brow  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  said,  "  He  will  write  to  you.  He  prom- 
ised me  he  would  write  to  you.  And  that  dear  old 
Sister  of  Charity ! — you  must  go  and  thank  her  at  the 
little  convent  beside  St.  Joseph's,  in  Willing'a  Alley. 
Tou  upset  her  as  you  went  oat  in  that  rude  fashion. 
Any  but  a  Quaker  woidd  have  stayed  to  apologise. 
Mr.  Wynne  was  pleased  I  went  to  the  jail  with  the 
dear  sister.  I  believe  the  man  really  thought  I 
would  have  gone  alone.  And  I  would;  I  would! 
When  he  told  me  it  was  clever  and  modest  to  gtit  tlie 
^weet  old  papist  for  company,  I  swept  him  a  mightv 
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cnrtsey  a&d  thacked  liim  and  puzzled  him,  vliu^h  !■ 
what  men  are  fur." 

Sitting  in  the  open  Itov-window  above  ihf  garden, 
my  Darthea  had  niiKut  of  ttie  talk,  wliile,  when  I 
dared  no  lotigi^r  utare  ut  her  changeful  fai-u,  I  looked 
imtit  her  ut  the  June  roues  swaying;  iu  the  open  win- 
iluw-spave. 

"  Yeti,"  I  laughed,  "  that  is  what  men  are  for;  bat 
I  l)a\-e  not  dune  with  you.  I  have  alBO  to  thank  you 
for  my  escape  in  the  garden— you  and  Hr.  Andr^. 
He  has  a  good  memor\',  I  fancy." 

"  Oh,  the  f aiutiug—  yes,"  said  Miss  Peniston,  lightly. 
"It  waiifiirtuiiiiteitcainejuatthen.  And  Mr.  Wynne 
WHS  glad  ('t)uiigh  of  it  later.  He  said  it  had  nnd 
liini  from  th<>  inoBt  horrible  regret  life  conld  bring. 
If  he  had  but  had  time  to  think— or  bad  koomi— " 

"Known  whatT" 

"No  matter;  I  was  in  time  to  stop  myself  from 
liHviiig  a  foolish  thing.  Let  iii**  gi^'e  thanks  for  my 
<'Si-ape.  I  have  a  restleiw  tongue,  and  am  apt  to  My 
what  I  do  not  mean ;  and  I  do  faint  at  nothing." 

"  It  was  very  opportime,  my  dear  Miiw  Peniston.' 

''  La !  la !  as  aunt  MiVit.  one  would  think  I  went 
faint  on  purpose,  iu  plai-e  of  its  being  the  heati  and 
H  providential  a<-<-i[|<>nt,  and  very  aoooying  too;  not 
a  woman  anywhen>  tn-ur  me." 

"It  rtavfil  a  wortlilftii(life,''lBaid;"andbiitftarit 
I  should  have  had  Kliort  shrift  and  the  gallowi  on 
Uie  Common.- 

"  Hush ! "  slie  retunieil.  "  That  is  not  pret^  talk. 
Yuur  cousin  is  uolwky,  he  saj-s,  to  have  had  yon  till 
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in  his  way  when  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from 
arresting  yoa.  He  told  me  Mr.  Andr6  ossored  hha 
he  could  have  done  no  other  thing,  and  that  it  wa& 
vain  to  regret  what  was  the  inevitable  daty  of  a 
soldier.  I  think  Arthor  was  the  most  pleased  of  aU 
when  yon  got  away.  I  most  say  yon  went  very  fast 
for  so  grave  a  Quaker." 

"  And  coold  yon  see  f  "  s^d  I,  slyly. 

"No,  of  coarse  not  How  should  I,  and  I  in  a 
dead  faintf  Mr.  Andr^  told  me  next  day  he  thooght 
that  dreadful  rebel,  Mr.  McLane,  saved  yoar  life 
when  he  was  mean  enough,  just  in  the  middle  of  that 
beautiful  ball,  to  set  Are  to  something.  At  first  we 
took  it  for  the  fireworks.  But  tell  me  about  Miss 
OuDor's  girl-boy— our  own  dear  Jack," 

"  He  can  still  blush  to  beat  Miss  Franks,  and  he 
still  believes  me  to  be  a  great  man,  and — but  yon  do 
not  want  to  hear  about  battles." 

"  Do  I  not,  indeed !  I  shonld  like  to  see  Mr.  Jack 
in  a  battle ;  I  cannot  imagine  him  faurting  a  fly." 

"The  last  I  saw,  at  Oermantown,  of  Jack,  be  was 
raging  in  a  furious  mob  of  redcoats,  with  no  hat, 
and  that  sword  my  aunt  presented  cutting  and  par- 
rying. I  gave  him  up  for  lost,  but  he  never  got  a 
scratch.  I  like  bjm  best  in  camp  with  starving, 
half-naked  men.  I  have  seen  him  give  his  last  loaf 
away.  You  should  hear  Mr.  Hamilton— that  is  his 
Excellency's  aide— talk  of  Jack;  how  like  a  tender 
woman  be  was  among  men  who  were  sick  and  starv- 
ing. Hamilton  told  me  how  on<-e,  when  Jack  said 
prayers  beside  a  dying  soldier  and  some  fellow 
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laaghed,— men  get  hard  in  var,— onr  old  Qiutker 
frii-nd  Colonel  Forest  vould  have  had  the  be^st  ont 
and  shot  him,  if  the  fool  had  not  gone  to  Jack  and 
said  he  waa  sorry.  Every  one  loves  the  man,  and 
no  wonder." 

"  He  ifl  fortunate  in  his  friend,  Mr.  Wynne.  Man 
do  not  often  talk  thus  of  one  another.  I  have  heard 
him  say  as  much  or  more  of  you.  Mistress  Wynne 
says  it  is  a  love-«ffair.  Are  men's  friendships  or 
women's  the  best,  I  wooderf  I  said  that  was  a 
question  beyond  me,  aud  went  on  to  t«ll  her  that  I 
should  be  in  town  but  a  few  da^'s,  and  must  join  my 
regiment  as  soon  as  General  Arnold  could  do  with- 
out us,  which  1  believed  would  be  within  a  wedt 

She  was  as  serions  as  neei)  be  now,  asking  intdU- 
gent  questions  as  to  the  movements  of  the  armies 
and  the  rhanws  of  peace.  I  had  to  show  her  why 
we  lost  tht'  Bght  at  Oermantown,  and  then  explain 
that  but  fur  the  fog  we  should  have  won  it,  which 
now  I  doubt. 

Mr.  Andr^  had  told  her  that  it  was  because  of  our 
Inng  riflen  that  the  enemy  lost  so  many  officers,  picked 
'iff  <iut  of  raiigp  of  musket,  and  did  I  think  this  was 
tmet     It  seemed  to  her  unfair  and  like  murder. 

I  thought  slio  might  be  thinking  of  my  oonsia^ 
'■liauces.  for  here,  after  a  pauw,  nhe  rose  snddenlr 
Hud  said  it  was  late  and  that  the  strawberry  jam  mnat 
lie  cool,  or  thf  iliM-uKdioti  over  it  hut,  to  keep  Mn. 
Peniston  so  loii^.  My  aunt  would  have  bad  me  stay 
fur  further  talk,  but  I  said  I  was  tired.  Mid  went  away 
home  feeling  that  theday  had  been  fall anoaghtarBN. 
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A  little  Ister,  one  afternoon  in  this  Jane,  I  found 
my  annt  seated  so  deep  in  tbongbt  that  I  asked  her 
the  canse. 

"  Presently,"  she  said.  "  I  have  meuLt  to  tell  yon, 
bat  I  have  delayed ;  I  have  delayed.  Now  you  must 
know."  Here  she  rose  and  began  to  stride  restlessly 
among  the  fnrDitnre,  walking  to  and  fro  with  appa- 
rent disregard  of  the  china  gods  and  Delft  cows.  She 
reminded  me  once  more  of  my  father  in  his  better 
days.  Her  hands  were  clasped  behind  her,  which  is, 
I  think,  a  rare  attitude  with  women.  Her  large  head, 
crowned  with  a  great  coil  of  gray  hair  which  seemed 
to  suit  ita  massive  build,  was  bent  forward  as  if  in 
thought. 

"What  is  it,  Aunt  Gainorf 

She  did  not  pause  in  her  walk  or  look  np,  and  only 
motioned  me  to  a  seat,  saying,  "  Sit  down.  I  most 
think ;  I  must  think." 

It  wae  unlike  her.  Generally,  no  matter  how  Beri- 
ons  the  thing  on  her  mind,  she  was  apt  to  come  at 
it  through  some  trivial  chat ;  but  now  her  long  ab- 
sence of  speech  troubled  me. 

I  sat  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  then,  unea^,  said, 
"Aunt  Gainor,  is  it  DartheaT" 

"No,  you  fool !  "  And  she  went  on  her  wandering 
way  among  the  crackled  gods.  "Now  I  will  talk, 
Hugh,  and  do  not  interrupt  me.  You  always  do ;" 
but,  as  Jack  Warder  says,  no  one  ever  did  success- 
fully interrupt  Miss  Wynne  except  Miss  Wynne. 

She  eat  down,  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  as 
men  do  when  alone  with  men,  and  went  on,  as  I  re- 
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f&ll  it,  to  this  effect,  and  qaite  in  her  ordinuy  nua- 
ner:  "When  the  Britiah  were  still  here,  late  in  Haj 
I  had  a  note  through  the  lines  from  Mr.  Warder  as 
to  the  cunf  usioD  in  my  house,  and  some  other  matteik. 
lie  got  for  me  a  pass  to  come  in  and  attend  to  tlwe 
tliingv.  I  stayed  three  days  with  Mrs.  Peniston  and 
Darthea.  VhiHe  here  the  second  day  I  was  bid  to 
sup  at  Parson  Duchy's,  and  though  I  hated  the  lot  of 
tliem,  I  had  had  no  news  nor  so  much  as  »  game  of 
cards  for  an  age,  and  so  I  went  Now  dont  grin 
at  me. 

"When  I  was  to  leave  no  coach  came,  as  I  had 
ordered,  and  no  chair,  either.  There  was  Hn.  Par^ 
gusim  hod  set  up  a  chaise.  She  must  offer  me  to  be 
set  <luwii  at  home.  I  said  my  two  legs  were  as  good 
as  hor  horses',  and  one  of  them— I  mean  of  ben^ 
has  a  fine  spavin ;  an  to  Mnt.  Mischiefs  own  legs,  Umj 
are  so  tliiii  her  garters  will  not  stay  above  her  aokleL 

"I  walked  from  Third  street  o\'er  Society  Hill, 
thinking  to  see  your  father,  and  to  find  a  bi^  atiok 
for  comi»any  across  the  bridges." 

She  was  given  to  going  at  night  where  obe  had 
nei-d  to  go,  with  a  great  stick  for  privateeramen,  the 
vagabond,  dm nken  UesKians,  and  other  street  piratea 
I  c>an  Kce  her  now,  shod  with  goloe-shoea  against  nnd 
or  xiiow,  with  her  manhke  walk  and  independrat  air, 
<]ui(f  t<H>  fonnidahle  to  suggest  attack. 

"  I  wt'Ut  in  at  the  1>ack  way,"  she  oontiuoed ;  "Dot 
a  M-rvant  about  hut  Tom,  nound  asleep  at  the  kitehei 
fln-.  I  went  by  him,  an<l  front  the  hall  saw  yoar 
father,  also  in  deep  alumber  io  his  onn-ahair.   I  gat 
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me  a  candle  and  weut  upstairs  to  look  how  things 
were.  The  house  was  in  vile  disorder,  and  dirty  past 
beUef.  As  to  your  own  chamber,  where  that  scamp 
Arthur  slept,  it  was— well,  no  matter. 

"  As  I  weut  downstairs  and  into  the  back  dining- 
room  I  heard  the  latch  of  the  hall  door  rattle.  '  Is 
it  Arthur  T'  thought  I;  and  of  no  mind  to  see  him,  I 
Bat  down  aud  put  out  my  candle,  meaning  to  wait  till 
he  was  come  in,  and  then  to  slip  out  the  back  way. 
The  next  moment  I  heard  Arthnr's  voice  and  your 
father's.  Both  doors  into  the  front  room  were  wide 
open,  aud  down  I  sat  quietly,  with  a  good  mind  to 
bear.  It  is  well  I  did.  I  suppose  you  would  have 
marched  iu  aud  said, '  Take  care  how  you  talk ;  I  am 
listening.'  Very  fine,  sir.  But  this  was  an  enemy. 
You  lie,  cheat,  spy,  steal,  and  murder  in  war.  How 
was  I  worse  than  you  I " 

"  But,  dear  Aunt  Gainor— " 

"  Dout  interrupt  me,  sir.  I  sat  still  as  s  mouse." 
My  aunt  as  a  mouse  tickled  my  fancy.  There  may 
be  such  in  my  friend  Mr.  Swift's  Brobdingnag. 

"  I  listened.  Master  Wynne  is  pleasant,  and  has 
had  a  trifle  too  much  of  Mr.  Somebody's  Madeira. 
He  is  affectionate,  and  your  father  sits  up,  and,  as 
Dr.  Rush  teUs  me,  is  dear  of  head  after  his  sleep, 
or  at  least  for  a  time, 

"My  gentleman  sajm,  'I  may  have  to  leave  you 
8OOU,  my  dear  cousin.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little. 
Is  there  any  one  in  the  back  roomT'  As  there  is  no 
one,  he  goesou,  uud  asks  bis  cousin  to  teU  bim  about 
the  title  to  Wyucote  as  he  had  promised.   His  brother 
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va»  ill  and  uneasy,  and  it  wati  all  they  hsd,  and  it 
wan  a  poor  thing  aft^  all.  Your  father  rooaed  up^ 
ojid  seemed  to  me  to  fully  understand  all  that  b^ 
lowed.  He  uaid  how  fond  he  waK  of  Arthur,  and 
how  much  he  wished  it  was  he  who  was  to  have  the 
old  place.  Arthur  rvpUed  that  it  waa  only  in  hia 
father's  interest  be  spoke. 

"  Then  tliey  talked  on,  and  the  amonnt  of  it  vax 
pretty  much  this.  How  many  lies  Arthur  got  into  the 
talk  the  Lord— or  the  devil— knows!  This  waa 
what  I  gatliered :  Your  grandfather  Hugh,  under 
stress  of  cir^'unutances,  as  you  know,  was  let  out  of 
Shrewsbury-  juil  with  some  underKtandiog  that  he  was 
to  sell  his  estate  to  his  brother,  who  had  no  scmplea 
as  to  tithcti,  and  to  go  away  to  PeunRvlvania.  This 
I  knew,  but  it  secina  that  this  brother  William  was 
a  Wynne  of  the  best,  and,  as  is  supposed,  sold  back 
the  estate  privately  to  Hugh  for  a  trifle,  bo  that  at 
auy  time  tJie  elder  brother  could  reclaim  his  home. 
What  lieeame  of  the  second  deed  thus  made  waa 
what  Arthur  wanted  to  know. 

''Your  father  must  hare  it  somewhere,  Hugh. 
Now  says  Arthur,  'We  are  poor,  cousin;  the  place 
is  heavily  encumbered ;  some  coal  has  been  found. 
It  is  desirable  to  Sell  parts  of  the  estate;  how  boo* 
estly  ean  my  father  ntiikc  a  title  I'  Your  g^ea^uDcle 
William  died,  us  we  know,  Hugh,  and  the  neit  bro- 
ther's son,  who  was  Owen  and  is  Arthur's  fatber, 
had  along  minority.  When  he  got  the  pUee,  being 
eume  of  age,  some  memonuda  of  the  transaetioB 
turned  up.    It  was  not  a  rare  one  io  older  Bonod 
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head  days.  Nothing  was  done,  and  time  ran  on.  Nov 
the  occupant  is  getting  on  in  years,  and  as  his  sec- 
ond son  Arthur  is  ordered  hither  on  service,  it  was 
ihonght  as  well  that  be  shonld  make  inquiry.  The 
older  squires  had  some  vague  tradition  ahout  it.  It 
was  become  worth  while,  as  I  inferred,  to  dear  the 
business,  or  at  need  to  effect  a  compromise.  Half 
of  this  I  heard,  and  the  rest  I  got  t^  thinking  it  over. 
Am  I  plain,  Hnght"  She  was,  as  OBoaL  "Tour 
father  surpri^d  me.  He  spoke  ont  in  his  old  delib- 
erate way.  He  said  the  deed— some  such  deed— was 
among  his  father's  papers ;  he  had  seen  it  long  ago. 
He  did  not  want  the  place.  He  was  old  and  had 
enough,  and  it  should  be  settled  to  Master  Arthur's 
liking. 

"  Your  coQsin  then  said  some  few  words  about  yon. 
I  did  not  bear  what,  but  your  father  at  once  broke 
out  in  a  fierce  voice,  and  cried, '  It  is  too  true ! '  Well, 
Hngh,''8be  went  on,  "it  is  of  no  nse  to  make  things 
worse  between  you." 

«No,"IsMd;  "  do  not  tell  me.     Was  that  all  t" 

"Not  quite.  Master  Arthur  is  to  have  the  deed 
if  ever  it  be  found,  and  with  your  father's  and  your 
prandfatber's  methodical  ways,  that  is  pretty  sure  to 
happen." 

''■  I  do  not  care  much,  Aunt  Gainor,  except  that—" 

"  I  know,"  she  cried ;  "  anybody  else  might  have 
it,  but  not  Arthur." 

"Tes;  unless  Darthea— " 

"  I  understand,  sir ;  and  now  I  see  it  alL  The  elder 
brother  will  die.    The  father  is  old,  the  estate  vain- 
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a)i]<>,  and  thin  lying  scamp  with  his  winning  waya 
will  bo  maflt«r  of  Wj-ncoto,  and  with  a  dear  title  if 
your  father  is  able  to  bring  it  about  He  can,  Hogli, 
unless—" 

"What,  aunt!" 

"  UnlexH  you  iutcr\-ene  on  account  of  mj  brother^ 
mental  Ktate." 

"  That  I  will  never  do !     Never  1 " 

"Then  you  will  lose  it." 

"  Yes ;  it  must  go.     I  care  but  little,  aunt" 

"  But  I  do,  sir.     You  are  Wynne  of  Wyncoto.* 

I  smileil,  and  made  nn  reply. 

"  Tlit>  man  stayed  awhile  longer,  but  your  father 
aftiT  tliHt  Konn  talked  at  random,  and  addreaaed 
Arthur  as  Mr.  Moutresor.  I  doubt  if  he  remembered 
a  word  of  it  the  day  aft«r.  When  he  left  and  went 
uiwtJiirs  YOTir  father  fell  into  nleep  again.  I  went 
away  home  alone,  and  the  day  after  to  the  Hill  Farm." 

"It  iri  a  Mrauge  stor^',"  I  said.  "And  did  he  get 
the  deed  lief  ore  the  army  left!" 

My  aunt  thought  not.  "  Mason  says  all  the  p^fMT* 
are  at  the  rrounting-house,  and  that  up  to  thia  time 
your  fatlK'r  has  made  oo  special  search.  It  waa  bat 
two  weeks  or  lew  before  they  left  town." 

It  wax  a  Kimple  way  to  trap  an  over-cnnning  man, 
and  it  mueh  amused  me,  who  did  not  take  the  daed 
and  entate  mntter  to  heart  as  did  my  aunt  Whn 
she  said.  "  We  must  find  it."  I  eould  but  say  that  il 
was  ror  fiitlier's  husinesR,  iind  eould  wait ;  so  far,  at 
least,  as  I  wax  •■onermt-d.  I  would  do  nothing.  01 
course  I  told  it  all  to  Jack  whan  next  we  met. 
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r  Sunday,  the  2lBt  of  Jane,  while  our 

§~^&  thief  waK  crossing  into  the  Jerseys,  I  was 
n  licAriog  at  Christ  Church,  for  the  first 
Jwi  linie,  the  words  of  prayer  in  which  Wil- 
liam White  commended  Congressandour 
annies  and  their  great  h-ader  to  tlie  jtrotActing  mercy 
of  Ahnighty  God.  General  Arnold  was  already  busy 
with  the  great  household  and  equipage  which  soon 
did  so  much  to  involve  him  in  temptations  growing 
out  of  Ilia  fondness  for  display.  The  militia  were 
unwilling  to  act  as  a  body-guard,  or  to  stand  sen- 
tries beside  the  great  lamp-posts  at  his  door.  Nor 
did  McLane  and  the  rest  of  us  fancy  the  social  and 
guard  duties  which  the  general  exact«d ;  but  we  had 
to  obey  orders,  and  were  libely,  I  feared,  to  remain 
long  in  this  ungrateful  service. 

On  June  30  we  heard  of  the  glorious  battle  at 
Moumouth,  and  with  surprise  of  General  Lee's  dis- 
grai^.  On  the  3d  of  July  came  Jack  with  a  bayonet- 
thrust  in  his  right  ehonlder  and  a  nasty  cat  over 
the  left  temple.  He  was  able  to  be  afoot,  but  was 
quite  unfit  for  8<'r\'ice.  I  heard  from  him  of  the 
splendid  courage  and  judgment  xhftwa  by  his  Excel- 
lency, and  of  the  profane  and  terrible  language  he 
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had  used  to  that  traitor  Lee.  Jack  said;  "  I  waa  in 
the  Diidst  of  a  lot  of  scared  men,  with  a  leader  vhu 
wanted  only  to  get  away.  And  then  the  general 
rode  u[),  and  till  was  changed.  I  think,  Hugh,  he 
Willi  like  an  augr^'  god  of  war.  I  should  have  died 
of  the  things  he  eaid  to  Ur.  Lee." 

When,  long  after  this,  in  July,  '79,  hit  ExoeUene; 
issued  that  severe  order  about  swearing,  how  it  waa 
against  all  religion,  decency,  and  order,  Jack  waa 
much  amused.  Like  the  army  in  Flandera,  our  owa 
army  solaced  their  empty  stomachs  with  much  bad 
language.  But,  as  Jack  observed,  "  There  is  a  time 
for  evei^-tliing ;  Mr.  Lee  did  catch  it  but" 

McLaue  soon  left  na,  glaii  to  get  away.  Had  ba 
stayed  much  longer  there  would  have  been  one 
mure  sad  moth  in  the  pretty  net  into  which  fell  all 
who  were  long  in  the  company  of  our  fatal  Dartbea. 
I  too  applied  for  active  duty,  but  some  inflnenoe, 
probably  that  of  General  Arnold,  oame  in  the  wajr 
and  kept  me  in  the  city. 

Very  soon,  to  my  pleasure,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hamilton,  inclosing  my  commiaaion  aa 
captain  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
linu,  and  with  it,  not  to  my  pleaanre.  an  order  to  n- 
cruit  in  and  near  the  city.  Rather  later  the  genval 
asked  file,  as  I  was  but  little  occupied,  to  act  aa  aa 
extra  aide  on  his  tttaff,  a  position  which  might  hava 
been  my  ruin,  as  I  Nliall  by  and  by  relate. 

Jack's  hurts  turning  out  worse  than  was  antiBi- 
pated.  he  was  of  do  une  in  camp,  and  remained  at  homa 
to  be  petted  and  fussed  over  by  my  Aunt  tiaiaor. 
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After  a  month  or  two  he  was  able  to  go  about  with 
his  ann  in  a  aling,  and  to  be  greatly  noticed  by  the 
Whig  women.  Very  soon  he  was  caught,  like  me, 
in  a  ceaseless  round  of  all  manner  of  gaieties.  He 
shortly  grew  weary  of  it,  and  fell  back  on  his  books 
and  the  society  of  the  many  who  loved  him— above 
all,  that  of  my  aunt  and  Darthea.  For  me  there  was 
BO  escape,  as  my  own  dissipations  were  chiefly  those 
of  official  duty,  and  in  company  with  my  chief. 

Congress  was  still  in  session,  but  from  it  were  miss- 
ing Adams,  Franklin,  Henry,  Jay,  and  Butledge,  who 
were  elsewhere  filling  posts  of  importance.  It  had 
no  folly  recognised  powers,  and  the  want  of  more 
distinct  union  was  beginning  to  be  sadly  felt.  Had 
not  the  rain  of  the  Conway  cabal  and  the  profound 
tmst  of  the  people  lifted  Washington  into  a  position 
of  authority,  the  fears  and  predictions  of  men  like 
my  friend  Wilson  would  have  been  folly  justified. 
Intrigues,  ruinous  methods  of  finance,  appointments 
given  to  untried  foreign  officers  who  were  mere  ad- 
venturers—all these  and  baser  iafiuences  were  work- 
ing toward  the  ruin  of  our  cause. 

Our  own  city  went  wild  that  winter.  The  Tories 
were  sharply  dealt  with  at  first,  but,  as  many  of 
them  were  favoured  by  the  general  in  command, 
they  soon  came  back  in  mischievous  nomben.  The 
more  moderate  neutrals  opened  their  doora  to  all 
parties.  The  general  began  to  be  at  ease  in  the 
homes  of  the  proprietar}-  set,  and,  buying  the  great 
house  uf  Mount  Pleasant,  made  court  to  the  lovely 
MiiT^aret  Shippen,  and  was  foremost  in  a  display  ot 
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excess  and  luxury  sach  as  annoyed  and  tnmbled 
thoee  who  saw  him  hand  and  glove  with  the  Toty 
geotlemeti,  and  extravagant  beyond  anything  hlth- 
erto  eefu  in  the  quiet  old  city  of  Penn. 

At  this  time  the  Congress  often  sat  with  bat  a 
dozen  iiiembent.  It  was  no  longer  the  dignified  body 
of  seventy-itix.  Officers  come  and  went  Men  like 
Robert  Morris  and  Dr.  Hush  shook  their  heada. 
Clinton  lay  in  New  York,  watched  by  Washington, 
and  in  the  South  there  was  disaster  after  diaaiter, 
while  even  our  best  men  wearied  of  the  war,  and 
asked  anxiously  how  it  was  to  end. 

Recruiting  in  the  face  of  such  a  stale  of  tilings 
was  slow  iudeed.  I  bad  little  to  do  but  wait  on  the 
general,  read  to  my  aunt,  ride  with  her  and  Darthea, 
or  shoot  ducks  with  Jock  when  weather  permitted  i 
and  so  Uie  long  winter  wore  on. 

With  Dartliea  I  restrained  my  useless  pasaion,  aod 
contented  myself  with  knowing  that  we  were  d^  bj 
day  becoming  closer  frif nds.  If  Arthur  wrote  to  bar 
or  not,  I  i.-ouhl  not  tell.  She  avoided  mentioning 
him,  and  I  asked  no  questions. 

I  sliall  let  Ja«-k'8  diaiy  tell— at  this  time  it  wan 
very  full— what  chanced  in  midwinter.  AIbb,  my 
dear  Jack ! 

"  It  has,"  he  wrote,  "  been  a  season  of  fooliih  d» 
sii>ation.  While  the  army  suffers  for  eveTTthin^ 
these  foohi  are  dancing  and  gambling,  and  General 

A the  wont  of  all,  which  seems  a  pity  in  eo  good 

a  soldier.    Hf  is  doing  us  a  mighty  harm. 

"  To^y  has  been  tor  me  a  aad  one.   I  ehall  tUak 
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ever  of  my  folly  with  remorse.  I  set  it  down  as  r 
lesson  to  be  read.  We  had  a  ^eat  sleighisg-frolio 
to  Cliveden.  There  were  all  the  Tories,  and  few 
else— the  general  driving  Peggy  Shippen,  and  I  Dar- 
thea.  Mistress  Wynne  would  have  none  of  it.  '  We 
were  no  worse  off  under  Howe,'  she  says  j '  Mr.  Arnold 
has  no  sense  and  no  judgment.'  It  ie  true,  I  fear. 
Mrs.  Peniston,  half  froze,  went  along  in  our  old 
sleigh.  We  drove  np  to  the  stone  st«pB  of  Cliveden 
about  seven  at  night— a  fine  moonlight,  so  that  Uie 
stone  vases  on  the  roof,  crowned  with  their  carved 
pineapples,  stood  out  agunst  the  sky.  The  windows 
were  all  aglow,  and  neither  doors  nor  shatters  were 
as  yet  fully  repaired. 

"  We  had  a  warm  welcome,  and  stood  about  the 
ample  fires  while  the  ladies  went  merrily  upstairs 
to  leave  their  cloaks.  I  looked  about  me  cnii- 
onsly,  for  there  were  dozens  of  bullet-marks  on  the 
plaster  and  the  woodwork.  It  had  been  a  gallant 
defence,  and  cleverly  contrived.  Soon  came  down 
the  stairs  a  bevy  of  laughing  girb  to  look,  with 
hushed  voices,  at  the  blood-stains  on  the  floor  and  the 
dents  the  muskets  had  made.  They  did  think  to 
t«aso  me  by  prfiifiing:  Colonel  MuBgrave,  who  had 
commanded  the  Britisli ;  but  I,  not  to  be  ontdone, 
declared  him  the  bravest  man  alive.  Darthea  smiled, 
but  said  nothing,  and  for  that  I  loved  her  bettwthan 

"Then  we  fell  to  chatting,  and  presently  she  s^d, 
'  Madam  Chew,  Mr.  Warder  is  to  show  ma  where  the 
troops  lay,  and  Mr.  Wayne's  brigade ;  and  who  will 
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come  too  t '  There  were  volanteerB,  bnt  onoe  ontiide 
they  found  it  cold,  and  Dartbes,  saying,  'We  bIwU 
be  gone  bat  a  minute,'  valked  with  me  aroond  the 
Btone  outbuilding  to  northwest.  She  was  very 
thoughtful  and  quiet  this  night,  looking  aa  sweet  mt 
ever  a  woman  could  in  a  gray  fur  coat  against  the 
moon-lit  drifts  of  snow.  '  Over  tliere,'  I  said, '  acroM 
the  road,  were  our  pocn-  little  four-pounders;  and  be- 
yond yonder  wall  our  chief  held  a  brief  cooocil  of 
war  J  and  just  there  in  the  garden  lay  my  own  men 
aud  Hugh,  and  some  Maryland  troops,  among  the 
Im)x  where  we  used  to  phiv  hide-and-flnd.' 

'-  On  this  Darthea  said, '  Let  me  see  the  plaoe/  and 
we  walked  down  the  gordeu,  a  gentle  excitetoeat 
xhowiug  in  her  wayti  and  talk;  and  I— ah  me,  that 
night ! 

"  - 1  most  see,'  she  said,  'where  the  dead  li«;  dmt 
the  garden  wall,  ia  it  r 

" '  Here,'  said  I  — '  ours  and  theirs.' 

" '  In  the  peace  whii-fa  is  past  understanding,'  aaid 
Darthea.  Then,  deep  in  thought,  she  turned  tnm 
the  house  and  into  the  woods  a  little  beyond,  not 
saving  a  word.  Indeed,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
exeept  the  creak  and  rraunch  of  the  dry  snow  and«r 
our  feet  A  few  paces  farther  we  came  U>  the  sun* 
mer-hou8e,set  on  eircular  stone  stepe,  and  bigenou^ 
t^i  dine  in.  There  she  stood,  Ba\*ing,  'I  cannot  fo 
bark  yet ;  oh.  those  still,  still  dead !  Dont  speak  to 
me— not  for  a  little  while.'  She  stayed  thus,  lotAinf 
up  at  the  great  white  moon,  while  I  stood  bf,  and 
none  other  near. 
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"' I  am  better  nov,  Jack,  and  yon  wQl  not  tell  of 
how  foolish  I  was— but^' 

"  I  said  there  was  some  sweet  folly,  if  she  liked 
so  to  call  it,  which  was  better  than  wisdom.  And 
then  how  it  was  I  know  not,  nor  erer  shall.  I  felt 
myself  flnsh  and  tremble.  It  is  my  foolish  way  when 
in  danger,  being  by  nature  timid,  and  forced  to  exer- 
cise role  over  myself  at  snch  seasons. 

"  She  said,  '  What  is  it,  Jack  t '  f or  so  she  often 
called  me  when  we  were  alone,  althongh  Hugh  was 
Mr.  Wynne.    The  ways  of  women  are  strange. 

"I  ooald  not  help  it,  and  yet  I  knew  Hngh  loved 
her.  I  knew  also  that  she  was  surely  to  marry  Mr. 
Arthur  Wynne.  I  was  wrong,  but,  God  help  us ! 
who  is  not  wrong  at  times  T  I  said :  '  Darthea,  I  love 
you.  If  it  were  to  be  Hugh  I  should  never  say  so.' 
I  cared  nothing  about  the  other  man ;  he  hates  my 
Hugh. 

" '  Oh,  Jack,  Jack !  you  hurt  me ! '  Never  was  any- 
thing 80  sweet  and  tender.  Her  great  eyes— like 
Madam  Wynue's  that  were— filled  and  ran  over. 
■  Oh,  Jack  I '  she  cried, '  must  I  hurt  you  too,  and  is  it 
my  fault  T  Oh,  my  dear  Jack,  whom  I  love  and 
honour,  I  can't  love  you  this  way.  I  can't— I  can't 
And  I  am  sorry.  I  must  marry  Arthur  Wynne ;  I 
have  promised.  Ton  men  think  we  women  give  our 
hearts  lightly,  and  take  them  again,  as  if  they  were 
mere  counters ;  and  I  am  troubled.  Jack,  and  no  one 
knows  it.  I  must  not  talk  of  that.  I  wish  you  would 
all  go  away.  I  can't  marry  you  all.'  And  she  began 
to  be  agitated,  and  to  laugh  in  a  way  that  seemed  to 
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me  qiiib>  straDge  and  out  of  plaoe ;  bat  tiun  I  know 
little  about  women. 

"I  could  but  8ny:  'Forgive  me;  I  have  hnrt  yon 
wbum  I  luvu.  I  will  never  do  it  more— oever.  Bat, 
dear  Darthea,  yon  will  let  tue  love  yon,  because  I  cmn- 
Dot  help  it,  auil  tlii»  will  all  be  as  if  it  Lad  oever  been. 
Tu  hurt  you— to  burt  yuu  of  all  the  worid!  I  had 
no  right  U>  Ubk  you,' 

'' '  Don't,'  itlif  imid,  wttli  a  great  sob,  which  aeemad 
to  break  uiy  heart. 

'' '  Darthea,'  I  said—' Darthea,  do  not  marry  that 
man  !  lie  in  cruel ;  he  in  hard ;  he  does  not  love  yoa 
as  my  Hugh  loves  you.' 

"  *  Sir,'  ttlie  Kuid,  with  such  sudden  digui^  that  I 
was  overcome,  and  fell  baek  a  pace,  *  I  am  promised ; 
let  that  Hufflee.  It  ie  cold ;  let  us  go  in.  It  a  oold— 
it  is  cold  ! ' 

"I  had  never  seen  her  like  this.  I  eud:  'Cer- 
tainly ;  1  should  not  have  kept  you.  I  was  thon|^ 
less.'  Aud  uti  she  said  nothing  in  reply,  I  went  after 
her,  having  xaid  uiy  say  as  I  never  intended,  and 
more  than  wiis  perhaps  wise.  At  the  door  she  tamed 
alwnt,  and,  facing  me,  said  abruptly,  with  her  dear 
face  all  of  a  flush: '  Do  not  let  this  trouble  yon.  I 
aui  not  good  erimigh  to  make  it  worth  while.  I  have 
bet-u  a  fiKilish  girl,  disri>ut<>nted  with  oar  simple 
ways,  wanting  what  I  have  not.  I  have  cried  far 
toys,  and  havi>  got  them,  and  now  I  doot  care  far 
them:  but  I  have  promim-d.  Do  yoa  hear,  air  f  I 
have  promised— I  hiive  ]inimised.' 

"She  stayed  for  no  answer,  but  went  in.  It« 
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to  me  a  siDgolar  speech,  and  to  mean  more  than  was 
said.  The  repeating  of  one  phrase  over  and  over 
appeared  meant  to  reinforce  a  donbtfol  porpose.  I 
think  she  cares  little  for  Mr.  Arthur  Wynne,  but 
who  can  say  T     Darthea  is  fall  of  surprises. 

"  Can  it  be  that  she  loves  Hngh  and  knows  it  not, 
or  that  she  has  sncb  a  strong  sense  of  hononr  that  it 
is  hard  for  her  to  breab  her  word  f  She  does  not  be* 
lieve  this  man  to  be  bad.  That  is  snre.  If  ever  I 
can  make  her  see  him  as  I  see  him,  he  will  hold  her 
not  an  honr.  I  shall  disturb  her  life  no  more.  Had 
she  taken  me  to-day,  I  know  not  what  woold  have 
come  of  it.  I  am  not  strong  of  will,  like  Hugh. 
God  knows  best.    I  will  ask  no  more." 

I  was  an  old  man  when  I,  Hugh  Wynne,  read 
these  pages,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  they  cost 
me  some  tears. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  neither  Jack  nor  Dartliea 
betrayed  by  their  manner  what  I  learned  nanght  of 
for  so  many  years.  Neither  did  my  Annt  Oainor's 
shrewdnessgetanyMntof  what  passed  at  Cliveden. 
I  recall,  however,  that  Jack  became  more  and  more 
eager  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and  this  he  did  some 
two  weeks  later. 

My  father's  condition  was  snch  as  at  times  to 
alarm  me,  and  at  last  I  proposed  to  him  to  see  Dr. 
Rash.  To  my  surprise,  he  consented.  I  say  to  my 
Burprise,  for  he  had  a  vaet  distrust  of  doctors,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  never  needed  their  help.  The 
day  after  the  doctor's  visit  I  saw  our  great  physician, 
whom  now  all  the  world  has  learned  to  revere,  and 
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who  wne  ever  more  wise  in  matters  of  medidiw  than 
in  matters  of  state. 

He  told  me  that  inv  father  was  beginning  to  have 
bonie  failure  df  brniii  bt-cauxe  of  bia  arteries  being 
older  than  the  rt-st  of  him,  which  I  did  not  quite  (.'om- 
prt-hi'Dd.  He-  had,  Ik-  tiuid,  losses  of  memory'  which 
w<-re  not  constant,  t^pecially  waa  he  affected  with 
forgt'tfulni-sii  uti  to  {>f<i{iK>,  and  fur  a  time  mistook 
tht'iii,  so  tliat  for  a  while  hi-  hml  tuki-n  Dr.  Ruah  for 
his  old  clerk  Mason.  The  doctor  said  it  was  inoiv 
common  to  lai-k  reinembrauc*^  of  plat^ea.  In  my 
father's  condition  be  might  take  one  man  for  an- 
other, Riul  (o-morniw  Ih>  us  oU-ur  as  to  his  acquain- 
Iiiiiec  as  ever  he  had  been :  but  that  as  tn  bosiueM, 
Hs  was  in  Mii'h  cases  rare,  hin  miud  continued  to  he 
1iii-i<l,  exeejit  at  times,  when  his  memory'  would  md- 
ih-nly  fail  him  for  a  few  minutes.  The  doctor  saw 
no  remedy  for  his  comlition,  and  I  meutioD  it  only 
)iec;iu<n  my  father's  vaning  ix-cnlinritieg  came  in  • 
measTire  to  nffcet  me  and  others  in  a  way  of  whieb 
I  shall  have  (K-eH<iim  to  s)ieak. 

My  sense  of  his  state  did  nnich  to  make  me  more 
tender  and  more  able  to  endun*  the  sadontbreakaof 
jta.-sion  which  I>r.  linsh  tiin^ht  nie  wcretobe  looked 
for  Nor  was  my  aunt  less  troubled  llisn  I.  lodecd, 
fnmi  tiiistinie  she  showed  ilx  reganltHl  my  father  all 
of  that  gentleness  which  lay  Ix-neath  the  estorior 
naigliness  of  lier  nia.<«tdine  iiatare.  I  obaerved  that 
she  IiHikei)  after  his  hoitw,  payiug  him  freqoMit 
vi.'-its.  and  in  iitl  ways  was  solicitous  that  ha  alioaU 
l>e  made  comfortable. 
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Kear  about  the  liit  of  March  —  I  am  Dot  quite 
BQre  of  the  date — I  was  asked  in  the  absence  of 
Major  Clarkaon,  chief  of  the  staif,  to  take  his  duties 
for  a  few  days.  I  thcQ  saw  how  needlessly  the  general 
was  creating  enmities.  His  worst  foe,  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  had  become  in  December  presidentof  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  we — I  say  we  —  were  thenceforward 
forever  at  outs  with  the  body  over  which  he  presided. 
When  at  last,  thoroughly  disgusted.  General  Arnold 
was  about  to  resiga  from  the  army,  those  nnpleasant 
charges  were  made  against  him  which  came  to  little 
or  nothing,  but  which  embittered  a  life  already 
harassed  by  disappointed  ambition  and  want  of 
means,  and  now  also  by  the  need  to  show  a  fair  face  to 
Mr.  Shippen,  whose  daughter's  hand  he  bad  asked. 

General  Arnold's  indifference  ss  to  privacy  in  his 
affairs  amazed  me,  and  I  saw  enough  to  make  me 
both  wonder  and  grieve.  The  friend  of  Schuyler  and 
of  Warren,  the  soldier  whom  Washington  at  one  time 
absolutely  trusted,  attached  me  to  him  by  his  kind- 
ness and  lavish  generosity,  and  as  an  officer  he  had 
my  nnbounded  admiration.  Sarely  his  place  was  in 
the  field,  and  not  at  the  dinner  tables  of  Tories, 
whose  society,  as  I  have  said,  he  mocb  affected.  It 
was  a  si^ni  of  weakness  that  he  overesteemed  the 
homage  of  a  merely  gay  and  fashionable  set,  and 
took  with  avidity  the  dangerous  flattery  of  the  Toiy 
dames. 

He  was  withal  a  Bomewhat  coarse  man,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  vanity.  It  was  a  blow  to  his  self-estimate 
when  he  was  unjustly  passed  over  in  the  promotions 
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to  majiir-general.  Hf  felt  it  deeply,  and  wai  at  no 
Itainti  tu  Iiido  Iiis  disgust.  I  did  uot  wonder  that  the 
Shippens  did  all  they  (^onld  to  break  off  this  Btrsng* 
luve-affair.  They  failed ;  for  when  s  delicate-minded, 
Benititivc,  wcU-brwl  w-<>iimn  fallH  in  love  with  a 
strong,  i-oarw,  iiasKiniiiiti-  man,  there  ta  no  more  to 
be  Bud  except,  "  Take  her." 
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]S  the  sining  came  on  my  fsAer's  oondi- 
\  tion  seemed  to  me  to  grow  worse.  At 
e  bad  great  gasts  of  passioti  or  of 
I  tears,  qait«  aulike  himself ;  for  a  day  he 
)  would  think  I  was  my  coasin,  and  be 
more  affectionate  than  I  had  ever  seen  him.  Once 
or  twice  he  talked  in  a  confused  way  of  onr  estate  in 
Wales,  and  so,  what  with  this  and  my  annoyance 
over  the  irregularities  at  our  beadqnartere,  I  had 
enough  to  trouble  me. 

The  ofKce  duties  were,  as  I  have  said,  not  mnoh  to 
my  taste,  but  I  learned  a  good  deal  which  was  of 
future  use  to  me.  It  was  a  dull  life,  and  bat  onoe 
did  I  come  upon  anything  worth  narrating.  This,  in 
fact,  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  of  less  moment  than 
it  grew  to  be  thereafter. 

Neither  I  nor  Major  Clarkson,  his  chief  of  staff, 
had  all  of  the  geneml's  confidence.  Men  came  and 
went  now  and  then  with  letters,  or  what  not^  of 
which  naturally  I  learned  nothing.  One— a  lean, 
small  man,  ill  disgoised  as  a  Quaker— I  saw  twice. 
The  last  time  he  found  the  general  absent  I  offered 
to  take  charge  of  a  letter  he  said  he  had,  bnt  be  de- 
clined, saying  he  wonld  return,  and  on  this  pat  it 
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back  in  his  pocket,  or  tried  to ;  for  he  let  it  till,  tad 
in  quick  haste  eecured  it,  although  not  befon  I 
thonght  I  had  recognised  Arthur  Wynne's  peculiar 
handwriting.  This  astounded  me,  ait  yon  may  ima- 
gine. But  bow  could  I  dream  of  what  it  meant  f  I 
concluded  at  last  that  I  must  have  been  mistaken, 
and  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  the  generaL  It 
was  none  of  my  business,  after  all. 

The  fellow— I  had  alwaj-s  Rupposed  him  one  of  onr 
spies— came  again  in  an  hour,  and  saw  the  general. 
I  heard  the  man  say,  "  From  Mr.  Anderson,  sir,"  and 
then  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  matter  passed  from 
my  mind  for  many  a  day. 

Jack  very  soon  after  left  as,  and  Dorthea  becamr 
more  and  more  rcser%'ed,  and  unlike  her  mertr, 
changeful  self. 

On  March  25,  "79, 1  camo  in  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  sat  down  to  read.  My  father,  seated  at  the  table, 
was  tying  op  or  untying  bundles  of  old  p^>en. 
Looking  up,  be  said  abruptly.  "  Your  cousin  has  been 
here  to-day."  It  was  said  ko  naturally  as  for  a  mo- 
ment to  flurprifle  me.  I  made  no  reply.  A  fnr 
minutes  later  he  looked  up  agun. 

"Arthur,  Arthur—" 

I  tumt-d  from  a  Uxik  on  ta^-tioa  issued  by  Bans 
StvubfU.     "I  aui  not  Arthur,  father." 

He  tu«>k  DO  uotiee  of  this,  but  went  on  to  ai^  thai 
I  ought  t4)  have  come  lung  ago.  And  what  woold  I 
do  witli  it  t 

I  askttl  what  he  meant  by  it,  and  if  I  oottld  ht^ 
him  with  bit  papera. 
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No,  no;  lie  needed  no  help.  Did  I  ever  hear  fronl 
Wyncote,  and  hov  waa  William  I  I  made  snre  he 
had  once  again  taken  me  for  my  cousin.  I  found  it 
waa  vain  to  insist  upon  my  being  his  eon.  For  a 
moment  he  would  seem  puzzled,  and  would  then  call 
me  Arthor.  At  last,  wheu  he  became  vexed,  and  said 
angrily  that  I  waa  behaving  worae  than  Hngh,  I  re- 
called Dr.  Buuh's  advice,  and  htunooring  his  delusion, 
8aid,  "  Uncle,  let  me  help  yon,"  Meanwhile  he  was 
fumbling  nervously  at  the  papers,  tying  and  un^dng 
the  same  bundle,  which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  old  biUs 
and  invoices. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  went  on.  "Take  it,  and  have  a 
care  that  thou  liast  it  duly  considered  by  James  ^711- 
aoD,  or  another  as  good.    Then  we  will  aee." 

"What  is  it,  unclet"  I  returned. 

He  said  it  was  the  reconveyance  of  Wyncote  to  my 
grandfather ;  and  with  entirely  clear  language,  and 
no  fault  of  thought  that  T  could  obaerve,  he  stated 
that  at  need  he  would  ezecnte  a  proper  title  to  Qod- 
frey,  the  present  man. 

I  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  pity. 
Here  was  a  mao  acting  within  a  world  of  delosion  as 
to  who  I  was,  and  with  as  much  competence  as  ever 
in  his  best  days.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor 
even  what  to  do.  At  last  I  rore,  and  put  the  old 
yellow  parchment  in  my  coat  pocket,  saying  I  was 
greatly  obliged  by  his  kindness. 

Then,  liis  business  habits  acting  as  was  their  wont, 
be  said,  '  But  it  will  be  proper  for  thee  to  give  me  a 
receipt" 
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I  aaii  it  was  not  needed,  but  he  insisted ;  and  at 
this  I  was  puzzled.  I  did  not  want  the  deed,  still  lev 
did  I  want  it  to  pass  intu  Arthur's  bauds.  I  wtii, 
•'  Ver>-  good,  sir,"  aud  sitting!:  dowu  again,  wrote  a 
receipt,  and,  valnily  Migiiing  my  own  Dame,  gmra  it 
to  him.  He  did  not  look  at  it,  but  folded  and  ia- 
donsed  it,  aud  threw  it  into  the  little  red  leatlur 
truuk  on  the  table. 

I  went  away  to  my  aunt's  without  more  del^',  a 
mnch-astounded  man.  The  good  lady  waa  do  Imi 
astonisbfid.  We  read  the  deed  over  with  cara^  bnt 
its  legal  turns  nod  its  frreat  length  puxzled  na  bot^ 
and  at  last  my  aunt  said : 

"Let  me  keep  it,  Ilugh.  It  is  a  queer  taii|^ 
JuRt  now  we  can  do  nothing,  aud  later  we  shall  an. 
There  will  be  needed  mmi^  wiser  legal  head  than 
mine  or  yours,  and  what  will  rnme  of  it  who  eaa 
say  1  At  all  events,  Mr.  Arthur  haa  it  not,  and  in 
your  father's  condition  he  himself  will  hardly  be  abb 
to  make  a  eompeteut  conveyance.  Indeed,  I  think  be 
will  forp-t  the  whole  Initiiiiess.  I  preaoma  Miilv 
Wynni-  is  not  likely  to  return  in  a  huny ." 

In  the  bt-giuning  of  April  General  Arnold  manfad 
onr  beautiful  Margaret  Shippen,  and  took  her  to  Aa 
new  home,  Mount  Pleanant,  above  the  shaded  -wtttn 
ft  the  quiet  Schuylkill.  Tea-parties  and  pancib- 
driukiug  followed,  an  was  the  eutttom. 

Mr.  jVruoKI,  a«  my  aunt  called  Iiini,  aft«r  a  fi 
learned  in  London,  and  aluo  common  in  tlte  oi 
gave  hit)  hridc  Mount  Pleaftant  as  a  dowty,  aod  a 
knew— not  even  the  fair  Margaret— that  it  ma  hi 
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leedy  mortgaged.  Hither  came  guests  in  scores  for 
a  week  after  the  marriage  to  drink  tea  with  madam, 
the  men  taking  punch  apatairs  with  the  groom,  while 
the  women  waited  below,  and  had  cakes  and  gossip, 
in  which  this  winter  was  rich  enough  to  satisfy  those 
of  all  parties. 

It  was  a  year  of  defeat,  and  again  the  weaker  folk, 
like  Joseph  Warder  and  some  much  better  known,— I 
mention  no  names,— were  talking  of  terms,  or,  by 
their  firesides  with  a  jag  of  Hollands,  were  criticirang 
our  leader,  and  asking  why  he  did  not  move.  Afean- 
while  the  army  was  as  ill  off  as  ever  it  had  been  since 
the  camping  at  Valley  Forge,  while  the  mr  here  in 
the  city  was  full  of  vague  rumours  of  defection  and 
what  not.  I  was  of  necessity  can^t  in  the  vortex  of 
gaiety  which  my  chief  loved  and  did  much  to  keep 
up.  He  liked  to  see  his  aides  at  his  table,  and  used 
them  as  a  part  of  the  excessive  state  we  thought  at 
this  time  most  unseemly. 

I  remember  well  an  afternoon  in  April  of  this 
year,  when,  the  spring  being  early,  all  manner  of 
green  things  were  peeping  forth,  while  I  walked  to 
and  fro  in  the  hall  at  Mount  Pleasant,  that  I  might 
receive  those  who  called  and  excuse  the  absence  of 
the  host.  I  wandered  oat,  for  as  yet  none  came  to 
call.  The  air  was  soft  like  summer,  and,  sweeter 
tlian  birds  overhead  or  the  fragrant  arbntua  on  the 
upland  slopes,  came  Darthea  in  virgin  white,  and  a 
great  hat  tied  under  her  chin  with  long  breadths  of 
blue  ribbon.  My  aunt  walked  with  her  from  her 
coach,  and  dose  after  them  came  a  laughing  throng 
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of  men  and  women,  for  the  most  part  of  the  gover- 
uoi's  set.  There  wao  bwl  iiewB  from  the  South,  whirh 
was  by  HO  meant!  iinwek-ume  to  these  people,  if  I 
might  judge  from  their  commenta.  My  aunt  walked 
with  tliem  in  inleut  wratli,  and  after  I  had  m<'t  th<:m 
at  the  door,  turned  aetdi;  witli  me  and  bade  luv  go 
with  her  on  the  lawu,  where  the  grass  was  aln-atl}* 
green. 

"  I  have  held  my  tongue,"  she  said.  "  These  people 
have  neither  manui-rv  iior  liearts.  I  told  Ur.  Shippeu 
as  much.  And  where  does  your  general  get  all  bia 
money  t  It  is  vulgar,  this  waste.  Look ! "  ah«  said ; 
"look  tliere!  It  is  well  to  feed  the  poor  after  a 
wedding ;  I  like  the  old  custom ;  but  this  is  metv 
oet<-utation."  It  was  true;  there  was  a  crowd  of 
the  neighbouring  farm  |*eopIe  attout  the  detached 
kitchen,  eager  for  the  food  and  mm  which  I  saw 
given  daily  in  absurd  profusion.  My  Aunt  Oainor 
shook  her  head. 

''  It  wdl  turn  out  badly,  Hugh.  This  cornea  of  a 
woman  marrying  beneath  her.  The  man  may  be 
a  good  KuldiiT,— oh,  no  doubt  he  is,— bathe  is  not  a 
gentleman.  You  must  get  away,  Hugh."  Indeed. 
I  mueh  tleKJn-d  to  do  t<n,  but  until  now  had  been  de- 
taint^l.  di'Ppite  repeated  upplii-atidiiK  to  my  chief. 

My  aunt  stiid  no  inon*,  luit  went  into  the  houe. 
leaving  me  t'>  await  tlit*  coming  of  the  many  gneats. 
men  and  wtmien.  gi-ntli-men  of  the  C<mgn!sa,  with 
otll(t*rs  in  unifitnn,  wbuflix-ki-d  totbistoohoipilahle 
mHiiKiiiii.  I  hiul  juitt  heard  from  Jack,  and  the  con- 
trast shown  by  his  account  of  llie  want  of  wgma. 
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clothing,  and  food  seemed  to  me  most  sad  when  I  re- 
flected upon  the  extravagance  and  naelesB  excess  I 
had  seen  throughout  the  winter  now  at  an  end.  I 
did  not  wonder  at  my  aunt's  auger.  Her  fears  were 
but  the  vague  anticipations  of  a  wise  old  woman 
who  had  seen  the  world  and  osed  good  eyes  and  a 
sagacious  brain.  How  little  did  she  or  I  dream  of 
the  tr^iedy  of  dishonour  into  which  the  mad  waste, 
the  growing  debts,  the  bitterness  of  an  insulted  and 
ambitious  spirit,  were  to  lead  the  host  of  this  gay 
house! 

As  I  tamed  in  my  walk  I  saw  the  general  dis- 
mount, and  went  to  meet  him.  He  said:  "I  shail 
want  yon  at  nine  to-night  at  my  quarters  in  town— 
an  errand  of  moment  into  the  Jerseys.  You  must 
leave  early  to-morrow.     Are  you  well  horsed t" 

I  said  yes,  and  was,  in  fact,  glad  of  any  more  ac- 
tive life.  Before  nine  that  night  I  went  to  head- 
quarters, and  found  a  number  of  invitations  to  dine 
or  sup.  It  may  amuse  those  for  whom  I  write  to 
know  that  nearly  all  were  writ  on  the  white  backs 
of  playing-cards ;  but  one  from  Madam  Arnold  was 
printed.  I  sat  down,  facing  the  open  doorway  into 
the  general's  room,  and  began  to  write  refosals,  not 
knowing  iiow  long  I  might  be  absent. 

Presently  looking  up,  I  saw  the  general  at  his 
desk.  T  had  not  heard  him  enter.  Two  candles  were 
in  front  of  him.  He  was  sitting  with  his  cheeks  rest- 
ing on  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on  the  desk,  facing 
me,  and  so  deep  in  thought  that  I  did  not  think  fit  to 
interrupt  liim.     His  large,  ruddy  features  now  were 
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pale  and  Bombre,  aod  twice  I  saw  him  nm  his  kerdiirf 
to  mop  hilt  brow  us  if  it  were  uiuist  from  overbeatiDg. 

At  last  he  called  me,  and  I  went  in.  His  fonluad 
and  the  powdered  hair  about  it  were  in  fact  wet,  like 
those  of  a  mail  who  is  comiuK  out  of  an  ague.  In- 
deed, he  looked  so  ill  that  I  ventured  to  ask  after  his 
healtli.  He  repbed  that  he  was  well.  That  infamous 
court-martial  business  annoyed  him,  and  as  to  Mr. 
Reed,  if  there  were  any  fight  in  tbe  man,  be  woaU 
have  him  ont  and  get  done  with  him— which  aeemed 
imprudent  talk,  to  say  no  more. 

"Captain  Wj-nne,"  he  went  on,  *'eariy  to-morrow 
you  will  ride  throagh  Bristol  to  the  ferry  below 
Trenton.  Cross  and  proceed  with  all  haste  to  South 
Amboy.  At  the  Lamb  Tavern  you  will  meet  an 
officer  tiom  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Deliver  to  him  this 
despatch  in  regard  to  exchange  of  prisoners.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  a  letter  for  yon  to  bring  back. 
In  this  package  are  passes  from  me,  and  one  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  case  yuu  meet  with  my  Tocy 
parties." 

"I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  them  In  vest  JefMf. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  but  would  it  not  be  easier  to  paa 
through  our  own  lines  in  the  middle  Jennys  T' 

"  Yuu  have  your  orders,  Mr.  Wynne,"  he  rapliid 
severely. 

I  bowed. 

Then  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  I  stood  waitiar 
his  nHll.  "  The  dvspatch,"  he  said,  "  is  open  in  «■<*' 
it  be4M>me8  needful  to  show  it  Perfa^a  yoa  ted 
better  read  iL* 
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This  HOimded  unusual,  but  I  opened  it,  and  read 
to  the  elEect  that  the  exchanges  would  go  on  if  Sir 
Henry  did  not  see  fit  to  alter  his  former  proposal,  but 
that  some  time  might  elapse  before  the  lists  on  oar 
side  were  made  out.  "  The  officer  chai^ied  with  this 
letter  will  be  unable  to  give  any  further  infonnation, 
as  he  has  no  powers  to  act  for  me. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  aervant, 
"  Benedict  Abnold, 
"  Major-Oenertd  in  command  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  western  Jersegg." 

I  looked  up.     "1b  that  allt" 

"  Not  quite.  If  it  chance  that  no  officer  appears  to 
meet  you  at  Amboy,  you  will  return  at  once." 

Very  glad  of  relief  from  the  routine  of  rather  dis- 
tasteful duties,  I  rode  away  at  dawn  the  next  day  Dp 
the  BHstol  road.  I  was  stopped,  as  I  supposed  I 
should  be,  by  a  small  baud  of  Tory  partisans,  but 
after  exhibiting  my  British  pass  I  was  permitted  to 
proceed.  Between  Trenton  aud  Amboy  I  met  a  party 
of  oiu*  own  horse,  and  had  some  trouble  until  I 
allowed  their  leader,  a  stupid  lout,  to  read  my  open 
despatch,  when  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  sent  on  two 
troopers  with  me,  whom  I  left  near  Amboy. 

At  the  ion  I  waited  a  day,  when  a  ket«h  appeared, 
and  an  officer,  stepping  ashore,  came  up  from  the 
beach  to  meet  me.  I  saw,  as  he  drew  near,  that  it 
was  ArthiU'  Wynne. 

"  Olad  to  see  yon,"  he  cHod,  in  a  qoite  hearty  my. 
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"  It  Ib  an  unexpected  ploamre.  Andrj  wu  to  ham 
come,  but  he  is  lU.  He  desires  his  regards  and  pv- 
ticular  compliments." 

Was  I  always  to  meet  this  man  when  I  war  m 
hampered  that  to  have  my  will  of  him  waH  out  of  tlie 
<|ueBtionT  I  said  the  meeting  oould  not  be  uoex* 
{H>ct(Hl,  or  how  could  Andr^  ha^'e  kuowu  T  At  tlus  I 
saw  him  look  a  bit  queer,  and  I  went  on  to  add  th«t 
the  pleasure  was  all  on  hi«  side. 

"  I  am  Borrj',"  he  returned. 

Not  caring  to  hear  further,  I  said  abruptly:  "Let 
us  proceed  to  busincBs.  Here  i^  a  despatch  toe  Sir 
Ili'iirj-.    Have  you  any  letter  for  mel" 

"  None,"  he  rei)lied. 

"Then  I  «m  fn*e  to  go." 

"  Pardon  me;  not  yet,"  he  naid.  "  I  b^  that  for 
once  you  will  hear  what  I  in  person  have  to  way,  I 
have  tiecn  greatly  misrepresented." 

" Indeed f 

"Yes.  Pray  be  patient  F  meant  tomiteto  jon, 
but  that  has  been  difficult,  as  you  know." 

"Of  course.     And  what  have  you  to  say,  sirt" 

"You  lia\'e  misunderstood  me.  There  bav«  been 
reasons  of  difference  between  us  which,  I  am  h^^ 
to  .<;ay,  are  at  an  end  for  me."  He  meant  aa  to 
l);irtliea.  "  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  prison  mich  as 
auy  man  might  have  made.  I  have  been  sorry  ercr 
since.  1  ma<le  an  efTnrt  to  arrest  yon  in  the  garden; 
I  did  my  duty,  am)  wa»  glad  you  escaped.  If  yoo 
are  not  satisfied,  a  time  may  come  when  I  can  pnt  my- 
self at  your  disposal.    Our  present  aerrics  and  ov 
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relationship  make  me  hope  th&t  yoa  may  never 
desire  it." 

He  was  qoiet,  cool,  and  perfectly  master  of  himself. 
It  did  not  enit  him  to  have  a  hreak  with  me,  and  I 
well  knew  why.  It  woold  end  all  ohanoe  of  his  futiire 
intercoorse  with  my  father,  and  why  he  did  not  wish 
this  to  happen  I  now  knew  pretty  welL 

I  said,  "  Mr.  Wynne,  the  arrest  is  a  small  matter. 
ThankB  to  Miss  Peniston  and  to  Major  Andr6,  it 
(lame  to  nothing."  At  my  use  of  Darthes's  name  I 
saw  him  frown,  and  I  went  on : 

"Ton  have  lied  abont  the  prison,  air.  If  Mr. 
Delaney,  who  heard  you  ask  my  name,  were  here,  I 
should  long  ago  have  exposed  you  and  your  conduct 
to  all  who  cared  to  hear.  You  were  shrewd  enough 
to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  my  telling  my 
own  story.  I  can  only  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
have  the  means  of  unmaaking  a  man  who- -why,  I 
know  not— has  made  himself  my  enemy.  Then,  sir, 
and  always  I  shall  hope  to  ask  of  you  another  form 
of  satisfaction," 

"Cousin  Hugh,"  he  returned,  "I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Delaney,  when  he  can  be 
found,  that  you  are  both  mistaken.  I  trust  that  you 
will  not  for  so  slight  a  reason  see  fit  to  disturb  my 
pleasant  relations  with  your  father."  They  were,  I 
thought,  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant 

"I  shall  use  my  judgment,"  said  I. 

'■  I  am  sorrj".  I  ho[>pd  for  a  more  agreeable  end- 
ing to  our  talk.  Good-evenlng."  And  he  walked 
away. 
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Before  nightfall  of  tiie  daj  afU-r  I  was  again  at 
borne,  and  had  made  my  report,  little  dreamtug  uf  thi- 
innocent  part  I  hod  played  in  a  sorrowful  drsma,  nor 
how  great  was  the  lisk  I  had  run.  CoDceroing  this 
I  waa  not  made  clear  for  many  a  day.  I  had  carried 
a  letter  which  was  not  what  it  seemed  to  be,  but  was 
really  a  means  of  sntiKfj-ing  Clinton  that  Arnold  in- 
tended to  betray  as,  and  had  accept*^  his  terms.  Had 
this  been  known  when  tlie  gn-at  tn-ason  came,  I 
should  nodoubt  have  got  into  rterinus  difHcnltieft.  The 
unreasoning  storm  itf  anger  which  followed  Uenend 
Arnold's  treachery  8i)aro(l  no  one  who  was  in  any 
way  involved,  and  no  appearan4>e  of  innoeence  wonld 
hare  saved  even  so  loyal  and  blameless  a  soldier  M 
I  from  certain  disgrace. 

I  have  at  times  wondered  that  a  man  to  ootmrd 
seeming  so  kindly  and  so  plainly  attached  to  me  •• 
Arnold  apparently  was  should  have  used  me  for  soeb 
an  errand ;  bat  be  who  muld  ^-nlue  lightly  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  Washington  and  Schuyler  may 
have  had  few  scniples  as  to  tlie  p<Tila  to  which  Im 
might  ei)M>tu>  a  simple  otBcer  like  myself.  Who  bo« 
hilt  later  missives  no  one  knows.  I  have  uonr 
thought,  as  some  do,  that  any  Gve  was  active  in  the 
temptation  which  liil  to  the  dark  treaehery  of  the 
saddest  hour  of  that  weary  war.  Arnold's  flnt 
downward  step  was  token  months  before  he  knew 
Margaret  Stiip|M-u.  iis  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  papen 
have  now  most  i-K-nrly  shown. 

Of  my  personal  regret  as  to  Arnold's  disgrace  I 
have  said  Uttle  in  these  pages,  and  tbali  ■■)■  but  littie 
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more.  His  geaeronty  may  have  been  but  a  part  of 
his  laviehDesB  in  all  directions ;  but  this  vas  he  who 
for  years  cared  liberally  for  the  destitute  obildren  of 
his  friend  Warren  after  his  death  at  Buofcer  Hill ; 
and  tliis  was  be  who,  as  Schuyler  has  told  me,  saved 
the  life  of  the  soldier  who  had  just  shot  him  on  the 
field  at  Saratoga.  Surely  the  ^ood  and  the  bad  are 
wonderfully  mingled  in  our  humanity ! 

Early  in  June  of  '79,  and  after  repeated  requests 
on  my  part  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  I  received  orders 
to  report  to  the  colonel  in  command  of  the  Third 
Pennsylvania  foot,  then  lying  at  Ramapo,  New 
York.  I  took  leave  of  my  people,  and,  alas  I  of 
Darthea,  and  set  out  with  a  number  of  recmlta.  I 
was  glad  indeed  to  be  away.  Darthea  was  clearly 
unhappy,  and  do  longer  the  gay  enchantress  of  un- 
numbered moods ;  neither  did  my  home  life  offer  me 
comfort  or  affection. 

If,  however,  I  looked  for  activity  in  the  army,  I 
was  greatly  mistaken.  Sir  Henry  held  Mew  York ; 
our  own  people  ha<1  the  Jerseys.  A  great  chain  of 
forts  limited  the  movementn  of  the  British  on  the 
Hudson.  Our  genern)  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
paralysing  iufluence  on  whatever  British  commander 
was  matJihed  against  him.  As  it  had  been  with  Qtge 
in  Bosbin  and  with  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  so  was  it 
now  with  Clinton  in  New  York.  From  Danbniy  in 
Connecticut  to  Kliznbeth  in  New  Jersey,  a  thin  line 
watched  the  pent-up  enemy,  who  to  seaward  was 
guarded  hy  a  great  fleet.  North  of  tlie  Potomao  he 
held  New  York  alone,  but  on  the  frontier  a  savage 
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<-ont«st  raged,  and  in  the  South  the  war  every  wbewt 
weot  againBt  as. 

OccaiiioDal  skirmisbes,  iDcessuit  drill,  and  a  life 
of  expedients  to  nhelter,  clothe,  and  feed  mj  men, 
flUcd  the  tediims  winter  of  79  and  %0,  but  affords  me 
nothing  of  interest  to  add  to  the  story  of  my  life.  lo 
August  Qeneral  Arnold  pa)U<e<l  through  our  foreea  to 
taki-  eommaiid  of  the  forts  at  Wpst  Point,  liaving  de- 
■'lined  a  command  in  the  flphl  on  ae<^«unt,  as  he  saitl. 
of  continued  suffering  from  his  wounded  leg.  I  fear 
it  WHS  a  mere  pretence. 

We  were  ly-ing  about  Middlehroob,  New  Jeney, 
when,  a  few  days  later,  Colonel  j\]exaoder  HamiltAn 
<-iin)e  to  my  quartem,  e\ndently  much  amtued.  Be 
sairl  tlx'  videtten  had  eaptured  a  hatch  of  l«tt«ra, 
inoHtly  of  no  moment,  but  some  too  miflchievoaa  to 
l>e  let  to  psKK. 

■■Here,"  he  twid,  "in  one  which  concerns  yon, 
Wynne.  You  nee<1  have  no  Hemple  as  to  the  read- 
ing of  it.  It  has  niiieh  entertained  the  mess  of  the 
heiidqunrterx  piiani," 

III-  snt  down  with  Jac-k  ami  a  pipe  to  keep  off  the 
Tori-  mosijuitos,  while  I  fell  to  reading  the  letter. 
Tlie  Kume  buzzing  Tories  were  b«B>-  about  me  also 
with  bugle  and  Ix'Ak,  but  when,  as  I  glanced  at  the 
letter.  I  eaught  Dartbea's  name  on  the  aeoond  page, 
I  fot^'ot  tb>-m  and  besitatetl.  "Still,"  tboogbt  I, 
"ot)ii-rs  have  r<>a4l  it,  and  it  may  be  well  that  I 
Khonld  do  so."  It  was  no  longer  pri^-ste.  I  went  oo 
tn  learn  what  it  said.  It  was  from  Min  Franks  in 
New  York  to  some  young  woman  of  her  set  in  nj 
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own  dty,  bnt  to  vhom  vas  not  clear,  as  an  outer 
cover  seemed  to  have  been  lost  or  cast  away. 

"  My  dei&r  Ppssy,"  it  began :  "  I  hope  7011  ■will 
g«t  this  despite  the  rebels,  else  yoa  will  lose  much 
that  is  nsefnl  in  the  warfaiv  with  oar  dear  enemy, 
the  unfair  sex."  After  this  was  an  amosing  record 
of  the  latest  modes  and  moch  about  gowns,  pin- 
coehion  hoops,  and  face-patches.  "Also  the  gentle- 
men of  New  York  wear  two  watches,  which  with  you 
is  not  considered  genteel,  and  the  admiral  has  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  dining  by  candle-light  at  four. 
It  is  very  becoming,  I  do  assure  you. 

"How  is  the  pretty  boy-captain f  Does  he  still 
blush  t "  This  was  clearly  Jack,  but  who  was  Pussy  T 
"And  Mr.  Wjmne— not  Darthea's  Mr.  Wynne,  but 
the  perverted  Quaker  with  the  blue  eyes  1"  It  was 
plain  who  this  was. 

"  Darthea's  captain— bnt  I  most  not  tell  tales  out 
of  school ;— indeed  he  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  Tell 
the  witch  if  she  iriH  stay  among  the  R.  R,'s— which 
is  what  we  call  them— Ragged  Rebels  it  is— she 
most  look  to  siitTcr.  I  am  not  as  sure  she  does.  Oh, 
these  men !     Between  os,  there  is  a  certain  Olivia 

L who  is  great  friends  with  Mr.  Wynne.     She 

hath  a  winning  air  of  artless  youth.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  from  mi/  eoldnel,  whom  you  must  soon  know, 
that  we  sliall  soon  be  with  you  in  our  dear  Philadel- 
phia, and  Jlr.  G,  W.  hoeing  tobacco,  or  worse,  poor 
man.  Dear  me  1  I  have  quite  lost  my  way,  and  mast 
look  back. 

"  I  can  fancy  Darthea  weeping.    She  hath  smaU 
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Deed.  It  ia  my  way  to  love  to  tease  whom  I  lova,  ami 
the  more  I  do  love  the  more  I  do  love  to  tease.  I  cao- 
Dot  believe  any  would  be  false  to  Dartbea.  &or 
is  he,  I  am  surt- ;  but  tJtou  doet  know  (as  Mistress 
Wynne's  Captain  Blusbe^j  would  word  it.  'Tboa' 
and '  thee '  are  sweet.  I  would  1  had  a  Quaker  lover) 
—thou  dost  know  that  the  she  who  is  A4*re  is  always 
more  dangerotis  than  the  she  who  is  tkert.  That  is 
Darthea,  dear. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  stays  is  wore  looser,  which  is  a 
mercy ;  also  the  garters  mutt  be  one  red  and  one 
blue." 

When,  amused,  I  read  a  bit  to  Jack,  he  dadared 
we  ought  to  read  no  more,  and  if  he  had  been  of  the 
tnettti  which  did  read  it,  he  would  have  had  reason  out 
of  tu>me  oue.  Indeed,  he  was  angry-red,  and  begin- 
ning to  twitch  in  his  queer  way,  so  that  I  feared  he 
would  bring  about  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  knew  neither  woman  and  was  still  «t'»H"g  with 
laughter. 

1  liked  it  no  better  than  Jack  did,  but  he  had  said 
enough,  and  I  shook  my  head  at  Hamilton  as  I  lay 
on  the  floor  of  the  hut  Itehind  Jwk.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  Win  a  very  model  of  good  breeding,  and  despite 
his  nvacity  never  forgot  what  was  due  to  otberv.  ttaid 
at  once :  "  I  ask  pardon,  Mr.  Wiirder.  I  did  not  know 
either  of  tlie  ladieti  wan  known  to  yon.  Had  I  been. 
aware,  uo  owe  should  have  read  the  lettw," 

Then  Jack  said  he  had  )>een  haaty,  and  hoped  Mr. 
Hamilton  would  exoune  him. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  excuse,  Mr.  Ward«r{  bat  W 
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most  tell  yon  the  rest,  for  it  much  delighted  his  Ex- 
cellency. It  is  but  a-madcap  account  of  how  Miss 
Franks  tied  our  own  coIoutb  all  over  Mr.  Andres 
black  poodle,  and  let  him  loose  at  a  ball  the  De 
Lanceys  had  in  honoor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Our 
Excellency  says  it  is  a  pity  we  had  not  captured  tht* 
fiur  writer.  That  is  as  near  to  a  jest  as  he  ever 
comes,  but  he  can  enjoy  onr  staff  nonsense  for  all 
his  gravity.  I  leave  you  the  letter ;  you  may  like 
some  day  to  deliver  it  I  hope  we  shall  move  soon. 
This  camp  life  is  devilish  dull.  And  here  is  the 
British  mouse  in  a  hole  and  won't  come  out,  and  our 
serious  old  cat  a-wakhing.  Lord,  the  patience  of  the 
man !  Come  over  and  see  us  soon,  Mr.  Warder,  and 
yoa  too,  Wynne." 

"I  wish  MiRs  Darthea  had  the  letter.  Bot  she 
never  can  have  it  now,"  said  I. 

"Hardly,"  says  Jack,  blushing  sweetly.  I  think 
the  garters  were  on  his  mind. 

Early  in  August  Jack's  command  was  sent  to  join 
the  army  on  the  Hudson,  and,  as  I  learned  lat«r,  was 
camped  with  the  bulk  of  our  forces  about  the  former 
seat  of  the  Tappan  Indians,  among  the  old  Dutch 
farms.  These  clianges  of  troops  from  place  to  place 
were  most  perplexing  to  us,  who  did  not  comprehend 
the  game,  and  were  now  at  Hartford,  and  a  month 
later  at  Elizabeth  in  the  Jerseys.  My  own  regiment 
had  seen  little  service  beyond  the  Jersey  line,  and  wa.^ 
wiUiug  enough  to  get  out  of  reach  of  those  Bamme< 
pests,  the  mosquitos.    We  were  soon  gratifled. 
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4^  the  20th  of  September  I WH  donnd  br 
I  my  colouel  tv  conduct  two  comjwoiM 
I  from  Newu-k,  where  we  lay,  through  the 
I  gap  ftt  Bamapo,  New  York,  to  the  maiD 
urmy,  which  at  thu  date  was  <'-"wp*J^  ■■ 
I  have  said,  about  Tappao.  Being  stoat  and  weQ,  I 
was  glad  to  move,  and  gbid  of  a  chance  to  aea  the 
great  river  Hudson.  We  were  awigned  camp-grooDd 
back  from  the  river,  on  a  hill  slope,  in  a  loog-aettled 
country,  where  since  early  iu  the  seven teeoth  oentun- 
tUe  Dutch  hod  poBseiMi-d  the  land.  Having  no  tents, 
ou  arriving  we  set  to  work  at  the  old  busioew  ol  hnt- 
buildiog,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  26th  of  Septani- 
b(-r  that  I  had  an  idlt' hour  in  which  to  look  up  Jack, 
who  lay  soniewhcn'  W-twiH'ti  Tapjian  and  the  river. 
It  was,  as  uKUfil,  a  jovouh  meeting,  and  we  nerer 
did  K'SH  lack  fur  tnlk.  Jack  told  me  that  he  mt 
orden-d  ou  an  uuplt'iuiuut  bit  uf  business,  and  aaked 
if  I  itiuld  not  gt't  li-avc  to  go  with  him.  Ordera  wen 
cuitie  from  West  I'oitit  to  seize  aud  destroy  all 
pfria^us,  caiiot-s.  and  Ih>au  in  the  poaseMon  of  the 
ffW  and  itft4-ii  (liiiihtfully  loyal  people  betwem  na 
and  King's  Ferrj-.     Ue  had  for  this  du^  two  Mil- 
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riprged  dories  with  slide-keelB,  and  would  take  two 
soldiers  in  each. 

Upon  his  representing  my  skill  as  a  Bulor,  and  the 
need  for  two  oQicem,  I  was  allowed  to  tnm  over  my 
i^^mmand  to  tlie  janior  captain  and  to  join  Jack. 

We  set  off  ou  the  27th  of  September  with  prov- 
ender and  two  small  t«nta,  and  went  away  up  the 
river  with  a  flue  wind.  The  water  was  a  dull  gray, 
and  the  heavens  clouded.  The  far  shore  of  Dobb'a 
Ferry  and  Tarrytown  was  already  gaily  tinted  with 
the  hues  of  the  autumn,  and  to  south  Qie  bleak  gray 
lines  of  the  Palisades  below  Sueedon's  Landing  lay 
.<tombre  and  stem  under  a  sunless  sky.  One  of  my 
men  was  a  good  sailor,  and  I  was  thos  enabled  to 
spend  most  of  the  day  in  Jack's  boat 

I  mention  all  these  details  because  of  a  ourionfl 
coincidence.  I  said  to  Jack— I  was  steering — that  I 
had  had  since  dawn  a  feeling  that  some  calamity 
was  about  to  happen.  Now  this  was,  as  I  recall  it, 
a  notion  quite  new  to  me,  and  far  more  like  Jack 
himself.  He  laughed  and  said  it  was  the  east  wind. 
Then  after  a  pause  he  added :  "  I  was  trying  to  recall 
something  I  once  heard,  and  now  I  have  it.  This 
waiting  for  an  idea  is  like  fishing  iu  the  deep  waters 
of  the  mind :  sometimes  one  gets  only  a  nibble,  and 
sometimes  a  bite ;  but  I  have  my  fish.  It  waa  Dr. 
Rush  who  told  me  that  the  liver  was  the  mother  of 
ghosts  and  presentiments.  When  I  told  him  I  was 
afflicted  with  these  latter,  he  pnt  on  his  glaRso^, 
looked  at  me,  and  said  I  was  of  a  preaentimental 
temperajnent." 
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"  And  he  was  right,"  said  I,  langhinp .  Th(>n  Jack 
declared  tltp  weather  was  sorn'  enoagb  to  aooooDt 
for  niy  notion.  I  made  answer,  aa  I  remember,  tbst 
I  WH8  not  subject  to  the  mle  of  the  weather-cock, 
like  sonti.-  fellows  I  knew,  nor  to  thinking  I  wu 
going  to  bo  shot.  Thia  shut  up  Jack  for  a  while,  and 
we  got  off  oil  to  oar  own  wise  ptons  for  c^>taring 
Sir  Ilenr>*  and  all  his  host. 

At  loi^t  we  ran  anhore  at  a  settled  point  eaOed 
Nyack,  and  theuee  we  went  to  and  fro  wherever  *• 
saw  the  nmoke  of  men's  homes.  We  broke  up  or 
biinied  many  Imats  and  dugouts,  amid  the  laments- 
tious  of  their  owners,  heeauiie  with  the  aid  of  thew 
they  were  enabled  to  take  fish,  and  were  ill  off  for 
other  diet.  We  had  an  ugly  ta«k,  and  could  on^ 
regret  the  sad  but  inexorable  necessities  of  ww. 

We  ramped  ten  miles  above  Tappan,  and  next 
day,  near  to  dusk,  got  as  far  aa  King's  Landing, 
hn^-ing  prett?  thoroughly  attended  to  our  nngrwaons 
task. 

An  the  tall  promontory  of  Stony  Point  roe*  before 
us.  dim  in  the  evening  light,  we  t«Jked  of  Wayne^ 
pillant  storming  of  this  formidable  fort,  and  ot  bis 
affection  for  the  bayonet,  which,  he  said,  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  musket  because  it  was  always  loadrd. 

"We  of  mir  State  had  mont  of  that  gloiy,*  laid 
Jack :  "  and  all  our  best  generals,  save  the  great  chief, 
are  men  of  the  North."  which  was  true  and  etrVDge. 

We  had  at  this  place  a  strong  force  of  horve  and 
foot,  anil  here  we  meant  to  pass  the  night  with  aoaie 
ot  our  offlcen,  friends  of  Jacta. 
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It  was  quite  dark,  when,  nmning  in  with  a  free 
sheet,  we  came  close  to  a  lar^  bar^  rowed  by 
six  men.  As  we  approached  I  heard  a  8t«m  order 
to  keep  off,  aad  recognised  in  the  boat,  where  were 
also  armed  men.  Major  Tallmadge,  whom  I  knew.  I 
ciilled  to  him,  but  as  he  only  repeated  his  order,  I 
answered,  "  Very  well,  sir;"  and  we  drew  in  to  the 
shore  some  hundred  feet  away. 

Jack  said  it  was  queer ;  what  conld  it  mean  t  We 
walked  toward  the  small  blockhouse  in  time  to  see 
Tallmadge  and  several  soldiers  conduct  a  cloaked 
prisoner  into  the  fort.  A  little  later  the  major  came 
out,  and  at  once  asked  me  to  excuse  his  abruptness, 
saying  that  lie  had  in  chat^  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
adjutant-general,  who  had  been  canght  acting  as  a 
spy,  and  was  now  about  to  be  taken  to  Tappan.  I 
exclaimed,  "  Not  Major  AndrS ! " 

"Yes,"  he  returned;  "Andr&  A  bad  boBuuiBt.* 
And  I  was  hastily  told  the  miserable  stoty  of  Ar- 
nold's treason  aud  flight.  I  turned  to  Jack.  "There 
itis,"Baidl.  "  Whatof  my  presentimentt"  Hewas 
silent.  "  You  know,"  I  added,  "  that  to  this  man  I 
owed  my  Ufe  at  the  Mischianza  ball ;  here  he  is  in 
the  same  tmp  from  which  his  refusal  to  aid  my 
cousin  saved  me."  I  was  terribly  distressed,  and  at 
my  urgent  desire,  in  place  of  remaining  at  the  fort, 
we  set  out  after  supper,  and  pulled  down  the  river 
against  the  (lood-lide,  wliile  my  unfortunate  friend 
Andr^  was  hurried  away  to  Tappan,  guarded  by  a 
strong  escort  of  light  horse. 

We  reached  Snecdon's  fjnii^ipg  about  5  a.  IL,  and 
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1  went  lip  with  Jack  to  bis  hot.  Here  I  got  a  bit  of 
uneasy  lOeep,  aiid  thence  set  oft  to  fiud  UamiltOD; 
for  the  whole  mtaff,  with  his  Exeellvucy,  bad  made 
liitste  to  reatih  the  ciunp  at  Tappitu  no  sood  as  tbe 
tfi'uersl  felt  reunsured  as  to  tbe  safety  of  WeM 
PoiDt. 

I  walked  a  half-mile  up  a  geatle  rise  of  ground  to 
the  main  road,  ahont  which  were  set,  clo«  to  the  old 
Dutch  church,  a  few  modest,  oae-story  stone  hooMi, 
with  far  aud  uear  tlie  cantonments  of  tbe  amuM. 
At  the  bridge  over  a  uoisy  brook  I  was  stop|Md 
by  Hciitriea  set  arouud  a  low  brick  building  then 
used  OK  heudquartont.  It  stood  amid  scattered 
up  pie- tret' s  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  and  was,  M  I 
r*.-<-all  it,  built  of  red  and  black  brick.  Behind  the 
House  was  the  little  camp  of  the  mounted  guard,  and 
on  all  sides  were  stationed  sentinels,  who  kept  the 
immediate  grounds  clear  from  intrusion.  For  this 
there  waH  need ;  soldiers  and  offieen  were  contina- 
ally  coming  hither  in  ho])es  to  gather  fresh  news 
of  the  great  treason,  or  curious  as  to  this  strange 
capture  of  Sir  IIenr\'  Clinton's  adjutant  Genenl 
officers  came  and  went  with  grave  faces ;  aides 
niiitinted  and  ro<le  away  in  haste;  all  was  excite- 
tni'ut  and  anxious  intcrenl,  even*  one  asking  tines' 
tinns,  aud  none  mni-h  the  wiser.  With  difBcnlty  I 
Kuecccdctl  in  sending  in  a  note  to  HsmUton  aloof 
with  Jack's  reitorl.  This  was  nigh  to  nine  in  the 
niiirning,  but  it  wiui  after  midday  befwe  I  got  • 
chani-t-  to  sf"'  my  frit'ud. 

Meanwhile  I  walked  up  and  down  in  a  state  of 
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SDoh  agitation  and  distress  as  nsTer  before  aor  since 
have  I  known.  When  I  had  Been  Major  Tallmadge, 
he  knew  bnt  little  of  those  details  of  Arnold's  treason 
which  later  became  the  property  of  all  men ;  bat  he 
did  tell  me  that  the  correspondence  had  bees  carried 
on  for  Sir  Henry  by  Andr^  in  the  name  of  Ander- 
son, and  this  brought  to  my  mind  the  letter  which 
the  Quaker  farmer  declined  to  surrender  to  me  at  the 
time  I  was  serving  as  Arnold's  aide.  I  went  back 
at  last  to  Jack's  hut  in  the  valley  near  the  river  and 
waited.  I  leave  Jack  to  say  how  I  felt  and  acted  that 
day  and  evening,  as  I  lay  and  thought  of  Andr£ 
and  of  poor  Margaret  Shippen,  Arnold's  wife: 

"  Never  have  I  seen  my  dear  Hugh  in  snch  trouble. 
Here  was  a  broken-hearted  woman,  the  companion 
of  his  childhood ;  and  Andr4,  who,  at  a  moment  which 
must  have  called  upon  his  every  instinct  as  a  soldier, 
held  back  and  saved  my  friend  from  a  fate  but  too 
likely  to  be  his  own.  Hugh  all  that  evening  lay  in 
oar  hut,  and  now  and  then  would  break  out  declar- 
ing be  most  do  something ;  but  what  he  knew  not, 
nor  did  I.  He  was  even  so  mad  as  to  think  he  might 
plan  some  way  to  assist  Andr^  to  escape.  I  listened, 
but  said  nothing,  being  assured  from  long  knowledge 
that  his  judgment  would  correct  the  influence  of  the 
emotion  which  did  at  first  seem  to  disturb  it 

"Now  all  this  miserable  business  is  over,  I  ask 
myself  if  our  chief  would  have  tried  to  buy  an  Eng- 
lish general,  or  if  so,  would  I  or  Hugh  have  gone 
on  such  an  errand  as  Andres.  To  be  a  spy  is  but 
a  simple  duty,  aud  no  shame  in  it  j  but  as  to  the 
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ahape  this  other  matter  took,  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
decide." 

Still  later  be  adds: 

"  Nor  is  my  mind  mor«  fully  Bflttl«d  as  to  it  to-d^; 
some  think  one  way,  some  another.  I  had  rfttbor 
Andr6  had  not  gone  on  this  errand  with  the  promin 
of  a  great  reward.  Yet  I  think  he  did  believe  he  wu 
only  doing  his  duty." 

After  au  hour  or  more  of  fruitless  thinking,  not 
hearing  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  walked  back  to  head- 
quarters.  Neither  in  the  joy  and  pride  of  glad  news, 
nor  when  disaster  on  disaster  fell  on  us,  have  I  erer 
Been  anything  like  the  intensity  of  expectation  and  of 
ausiety  which  at  this  time  reigned  in  our  fawipf  ^m 
capture  of  the  adjutant-general  was  grave  enongfa ; 
his  fate  bung  in  no  doubtful  balance ;  but  the  feeling 
aroused  by  the  fall  of  a  great  soldier,  the  dishonour 
of  one  greatly  esteemed  in  the  ranks,  the  fear  of  what 
else  might  come,  all  served  to  foster  uneaaineu  and 
to  feed  suspicion.  As  the  great  chief  had  said,  wfaon 
now  could  he  tmst,  or  could  we  1  The  men  talked  in 
half- whispers  about  the  cam|>-BreB ;  an  hundred  wild 
rumours  were  afloat ;  and  now  and  again  eager  tym 
luokt.<d  toward  the  low  brick  chnrch  wher«  twdn 
general  oflli-ers  were  holding  the  court-martial  whidi 
was  to  di!<nde  the  fate  of  my  friend. 

It  was  evening  before  the  decision  of  the  eotnt- 
martial  became  generally  known.  I  wandered  aboot 
all  that  day  in  the  utmost  depression  of  mind. 
About  two  in  the  afternoon  uf  this  29th  of  SeptCB- 
ber  I  met  Ilamilton  near  the  creek.     Ue  said  ha  bad 
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been  busy  sU  day,  and  was  free  for  an  honr ;  would 
I  come  and  dine  at  his  qaartersT  Wliat  was  the 
matter  with  me  I  I  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  speak 
freely.  We  had  a  long  and  a  sad  talk,  and  he  then 
learned  why  this  miserable  affair  affected  me  so 
deeply.  He  had  no  belief  that  the  coort  coold  do 
other  than  coodemn  Mr.  Andr£  to  die.  I  asked  anx- 
iously if  the  chief  were  certain  to  approve  the  sen- 
tence. He  replied  gloomily,  "As  surely  as  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven." 

I  could  only  wait.  A  hundred  schemes  were  in 
my  mind,  each  as  useless  as  the  others.  In  fact,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do. 

On  the  30th  his  Excellency  signed  the  death-war- 
rant, and,  all  hope  being  at  an  end,  I  detemiined  to 
make  an  effort  to  see  the  man  to  whom  I  believe  I 
owed  my  life.  Wlien  I  represented  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  to  the  Marqtiis  de  Lafayette,  I  pot 
my  request  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Andr£  had  here 
no  one  who  could  be  called  a  friend,  excepting  only 
myself,  and  that  to  refuse  me  an  interview  were 
needlessly  cruel.  I  wrote  my  application  with  care, 
the  marquis,  who  was  most  kind  throughout,  charg- 
ing himself  with  the  business  of  placing  it  favourably 
before  our  chief.  The  execution  bad  been  ordered 
for  October  1,  but,  upon  receipt  of  some  commonica- 
tion  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  it  was  postponed  nntil 
noon  on  October  2. 

On  the  30th  I  rode  out  into  the  hills  back  of  Tap- 
pan,  and  tried  to  compose  myself  by  my  usual  and 
effective  remedy  of  a  hard  ride.  It  was  nselesB  now. 
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I  name  back  to  my  friend'H  qa&rters  and  tried  to  read, 
flndiiig  a  stray  volume  of  the  "  Rambler  "  on  his  taUe. 
It  WU8  as  vaiu  a  regort 

Never  at  uuy  time  in  my  memory  have  I  spent  two 
days  of  sueh  uuhappiness.  I  could  g^t  no  rest  and 
nn  peace  of  mind.  To  Ih'  tbus  terribly  in  the  grip 
of  f%-eDt«  over  wliicfa  yuu  have  no  control  ia  to  inei 
of  my  temper  u  maddt-uiufr  afllictioQ.  My  bean 
si-eiiied  all  tlie  time  to  say,  "  Do  ttomething,"  and  my 
rt-attc>n  to  reply,  "Then;  i«  notldnt;  to  do."  It  van 
lliiiK  in  the  jail  wlit-u  my  eouKin  was  on  my  mind; 
now  it  watt  au  to  Andrf>,  and  au  to  the  great  debt  I 
oWfil  him,  and  how  to  pay  it.  People  who  deqiair 
<'».silr  do  not  fall  iuto  th<>  clutches  u(  this  tnlMue 
i-niviug  fur  fiome  prot-tical  meani)  of  relief  who* 
none  can  W.  It  Lt  the  h(>i>eful,  the  resolute,  and  mdi 
as  are  ednc-atcd  hy  suceesti  who  xufTer  tlius.  Bnt  why 
inflict  on  uthen»  the  Htory  of  thew  two  daya,  ^Mft 
to  let  those  who  come  after  me  ifon  how  one  of 
their  blood  looked  up<m  a  noble  debt  which,  alaa! 
like  many  debts,  must  gn  to  lie  wttled  in  "'^rlAtrr 
world,  and  in  other  ways  than  onnt. 

Hamilton,  who  mw  my  afHtation,  begged  ms  to 
{in'pare  for  disappointment.  I,  however,  oonld  M* 
no  reation  to  ilouy  a  man  aecesA  to  one  doomed,  iAm 
II"  other  friend  was  near.  Nor  was  I  wrong.  Aboat 
~i'ven  in  t)ie  evi-niiif;  of  the  Ist,  the  marquis  eanw  m 
liaste  to  f)n<l  ni<-.  Me  liwl  asked  for  my  intuiiiaa 
with  Mr.  Andr^  as  »  favour  to  himself.  Hia  BemL 
leney  had  cntntttl  the  nniuest  in  the  boe  of  ob^ 
tious  from  two  gesvral  officers,  wbooi  ths  BBqaiR 
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did  Dot  name.    As  I  Uionksd  him  he  gave  me  tikis 
order: 

«  2I7  Mt^or  TaUmadge: 

"  The  bearer,  Hugh  Wyime,  Esq.,  Captain,  Second 
Company,  Third  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  foot,  has 
herewith  penmssion  to  visit  Major  Andr£. 

"Gbo*  Washinqton. 

"  October  1,  1780." 

I  went  at  once— it  was  now  close  to  ei^t  in  the 
evening— to  the  small  house  of  one  Maby,  where  the 
prisoner  was  kept.  It  was  but  an  hundred  yards 
from  his  Excellency's  quarters.  Six  sentries  marched 
to  and  fro  around  it,  and  within  the  room  two  officers 
remained  day  and  night  with  drawn  swords.  My 
pass  was  taken  at  the  door  of  the  house,  while  I 
wuted  on  the  road  without.  In  a  few  minates  an 
officer  came  to  me  with  Major  Tallmadge's  compli- 
ments, and  would  I  be  pleased  to  enter  I 

I  sometimes  think  it  strange  how,  even  in  partio- 
ulars,  the  natural  and  other  scenery  of  this  dark 
drama  remains  distinct  in  my  memory,  unafFected  by 
tlie  obliterating  influence  of  the  years  which  have 
effaced  so  much  else  I  had  been  more  glad  to  keep. 

I  can  see  to-day  the  rising  moon,  the  yellowish 
road,  the  long,  gray  stone  farm-honse  of  one  story, 
with  windows  set  in  an  irregiilar  frame  of  brickwork. 
The  door  opens,  and  I  &nd  myself  in  a  short  hall, 
where  two  officers  salute  as  I  pass.  My  conductor 
says,  "This  way,  Captain  Wynne,"  ami  I  enter  a 
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I(>ng,  che^rlefw-Iooking  BpartmeDt,  thp  rittiny-fi 
uf  a  DuU-li  fiiriii-liouHf.  Two  livut^uuiU,  m» 
witliiu  at  tilt'  (luorwav,  nw  an  I  fDt<.TMl,  and,  ■ 
ill);  mu,  nut  iluwii  agaiii.  I  titouJ  au  iiuti 
uUitit  iiR'.  A  Iiu){f  \ug  fire  roaml  uu  the  bcMth,  m 
liglititig  tb(>  ruoiii  thai  I  Kaw  ita  glow  catch  the  bl^ 
onvt  tips  uf  thv  scntiDuU  uutiiidtr  aa  they  went  tad 
aaav.  Thure  wcrv  u  half-Ju2fii  wooden  chair^  lai 
*iu  a  iiiuu  table  four  i-aii<lliii  buruiug,  a  bottlt  ft 
HuUuuJm,  a  diruiiter  uiul  ^liu'st's.  In  a  high-haded 
fliair  iHit  a  iiiaii  with  his  iwe  tu  the  flre.  It  «M 
Auilri-.  He-  watt  lniiii|iiilly  sk<>t4-hiug,  with  a  qaB 
^-11,  a  likfiK'SH  of  hiinsflf.'  IIt>  iliJ  not  torn  or  !■•■■ 
off  drawing  until  Ca|itaiu  Tomhnaon,  one  of  ttl 
oflli'i-nt  ill  <'hari:i-,  seeing;  iik*  ]>aiue,  said: 

"  Your  |ianliiii,  major,  litre  in  a  gentlemao  eoBt 
to  viiit  viiu." 

Aa  hesjKikr  thfpriHoiiertunied.andl  waaatcMB 
itlnii-k  )ir  thf  t-ztreitif  jiullor  of  bin  fa<f  even  aa  wim 
.11  til-  n'xl  li^ht  of  til-  «r.-.  His  death-like  whitanM 
lit  lhi»  tiiiif  brought  out  th<-  n'gular  beauty  of  Ui 
features  as  his  usual  rudiUn-ss  of  eotour  nerer  dU 

I    have   sit s*fu    strung   men   near    to  oartita 

di-nth,  but  I  recall  no  one  who,  with  a  aerene  and  W^ 
troubled  viiwge,  waa  yet  as  wbito  aa  waa  this  gaatl^ 
luau. 

ThemiitHiii  did  not  prea^nt  me,  and  forammal 

I  BtotHl  with  H  kind  uf  ebukiug  in  the  throat.  wUA 

eame.  I  sn]i|Hise,  of  the  gn-al  fihoek  Andr^'a 

auoe  gave  nn-.     lb-  wan  thn>  the  first  to  speak: 

>  U>  M-'iuwuIuice,  L'b}>;biii  Tuuluiaua,  has  lb 
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** Pardon  me,"  he  said,  ae  he  rose;  "the  name 
escaped  me." 

"  Mr.  Hugh  Wynne,"  I  said,  getting  myself  pulled 
together— it  was  much  needed. 

"Oh,  Wynne!"  he  cried  quite  joyoasly;  "I  did 
not  know  you.  How  delightful  to  see  a  friend ;  how 
good  of  yoa  to  come !  Sit  down.  Our  accommoda- 
tions are  slight.  Thanks  to  his  Excellency,  here  are 
Madeira  and  Hollands ;  may  I  offer  yon  a  glass  I " 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  as  we  took  chairs  by  the  fire,  on 
which  he  cast  a  log,  remarking  how  cold  it  was. 
Then  he  added : 

"WeU,  Wynne,  what  can  I  do  for  you  I"  And 
then,  smiling,  "Pshaw!  what  a  thing  is  habit !  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  or,  indeed,  my  dear  Wynne,  for  any 
one  t    But,  Lord  I  I  am  as  glad  as  a  child." 

It  was  all  so  sweet  and  natural  that  I  was  again 
quite  overcome.  "  My  God ! "  I  cried,  "  I  am  so  sorry, 
Mr.  Andr6 !  I  came  down  from  King's  Ferry  in 
haste  when  I  heard  of  this,  and  have  been  three  days 
getting  leave  to  sec  you.  I  have  never  foi^tten 
your  great  kindness  at  the  Mischianza.  If  there 
be  any  service  I  can  render  you,  I  am  come  to 
offer  it." 

He  smiled  and  said:  "How  strange  ia  fate,  Mr. 
Wynne !  Here  am  I  in  the  same  sad  trap  in  which 
you  might  have  been.  I  was  thinking  this  very 
evening  of  your  happier  escape."  Then  he  went  on 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  instantly  recognised  me  at  the 
ball,  and  also— what  in  my  confusion  at  the  time  I 
did  not  hear— that  Miss  Peniston  had  oried  out  as 
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slie  was  about  to  faint,  "  No,  do,  ^Ir.  Andr£ ! "  After- 
ward he  had  wondered  at  what  seemed  ao  appeal  to 
him  rather  than  to  my  cousin. 

At  last  he  said  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him  if  he 
might  epesk  to  me  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  officers.  I 
said  as  much  to  these  gentlemen, andafter  a  momenfx 
hesitation  they  retired  ontside  of  the  still  open  door 
way  of  tlie  room,  lea\ing  us  freer  to  say  what  we 
pleased.  He  was  quiet  and,  as  always,  courteoos  to 
a  fault ;  but  I  did  not  fail  to  obstTVP  that  at  times, 
as  we  talked  and  he  spoke  a  word  of  bis  mother,  bis 
eyes  filli-d  with  tears.  In  general  he  was  far  more 
comi)osed  than  I. 

He  said :  "  Mr.  Wynne,  T  have  writ  a  letter,  which 
I  am  allowed  to  send  to  General  Washington.  Will 
yoa  see  that  be  has  it  in  person  T  It  asks  that  I  may 
die  a  soldier's  death.  All  else  is  done.  My  mother 
— but  no  matter.  I  have  wound  up  my  earthly  affair*. 
I  am  assured,  through  the  kindness  of  his  Excellency, 
that  my  letters  and  rfTects  will  reach  my  friends  uid 
those  who  are  still  closer  to  me.  I  had  hoped  to  iM 
Mr.  Hamilton  to-night,  that  I  might  ask  him  to  de- 
liver to  your  chii-f  Hie  letter  I  now  give  you.  Bot 
he  has  not  yet  n-turiied.  and  I  must  trust  it  to  yon 
to  miiki*  siin>  tliat  it  does  not  tail  to  be  conadered. 
That  in  all.  I  think." 

I  said  I  would  do  my  lo-st,  and  was  there  no  mon 
—  no  ermud  of  i-tinfid<'nee  —  nothing  else! 

"Ni>,''bf  rfplit-d  thoughtfully ;  "  no,  I  think  Dot 
I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness."  Then  be  smiled 
and    added,  "My  'never'  is  a  brief  day  for  mt, 
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Wynne,  nnless  Ood  permits  as  to  remember  in  the 
world  where  I  shall  be  to-morrow." 

I  hardly  recall  what  answer  I  made.  I  was  ready 
to  C17  like  a  child.  He  went  on  to  bid  me  say  to  the 
good  Attoroey-Qeneral  Chew  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  pleasant  hospitalities,  and  he  sent  also  some 
amiable  message  to  the  women  of  his  house  and  to 
my  annt  and  to  the  Shippens,  speaking  with  the 
ease  and  onrestraint  of  a  man  who  looks  to  meet 
you  at  dinner  next  week,  and  merely  says  a  brief 
good-by. 

I  promised  to  chai^  myself  with  his  messages, 
and  swd  at  last  that  many  officers  desired  me  to  ex- 
press to  him  their  so nrow  at  his  unhappy  situation , 
and  that  all  men  thonght  it  hard  that  the  life  of  an 
honest  soldier  was  to  be  taken  in  place  of  that  of  a 
\-illain  and  coward  who,  if  he  bad  an  atom  of  hononr, 
would  give  himself  np. 

"  May  I  beg  of  you,  sir,"  be  retarned,  "  to  thank 
these  gentlemen  of  your  army  T  Tis  all  I  can  do ; 
and  as  to  General  Arnold  —  no,  Wynne,  he  is  not  one 
to  do  that;  I  could  not  expect  it." 

Before  I  rose  to  go  on  his  errand  I  said, — and  I  was 
M  little  embarrassed, —  "  May  1  be  pardoned,  sir,  if  I 
put  to  you  a  quite  personiil  question  t" 

"Assuredly,"  lie  retiiriied.  '■  What  is  it,  and  how 
can  a  poor  devil  in  my  situation  oblige  yoot" 

I  said:  "I  have  but  of  late  learned  that  the  ex* 
i;hanges  were  all  settled  when  I  met  my  constn, 
Arthur  Wynne,  at  Atnhoy.  Could  it  have  been  that 
the  letter  I  bore  had  anything  to  do  with  this  treason 
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of  G^ienl  Arnold  f    Within  •  day  or  two  this 
thought  has  come  to  me." 

Seeing  that  be  hesitated,  I  added,  "  Do  not  answer 
me  unless  you  see  fit ;  it  is  a  matter  quite  persooal 
to  myself." 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  see  no  reasoa  why  I  should 
not.  Yes,  it  was  the  first  of  the  letters  sent  to  Sir 
Henry  over  General  Arnold's  signature.  Yonr  ootuin 
8ugf^8ted  you  as  a  messenger  whose  undoubted  po«i- 
tidu  and  iiainc  would  insure  the  safe  carriage  of 
wliat  meant  more  to  us  th»n  itx  mere  contents  seemed 
til  imply.  Other  messengers  had  become  unsafe ;  it 
Willi  iiec<lfiil  Ht  nncp  (41  flud  a  certain  way  to  reply  to 
iiH.  The  Iftter  you  bore  wa«  such  as  an  officer  might 
carrj-,  iw  it  dealt  seemingly  with  nothing  beyond 
qu<>Kti(mtt  of  i-xehange  of  prisoncm.  For  tbew  rea- 
sons, on  a  hint  from  Captain  Wj-noe,  yan  wen  •»- 
h'ct<-<l  as  a  person  beyond  suspicion.  I  was  ill  at  the 
time,  an  I  Iwlieve  >Ir.  Wynne  told  you." 

"  It  is  only  t<H)  plain,"  said  I.  "  It  must  have  been 
wf'll  knuwu  at  our  headquarters  in  Jersey  that  thin 
czchiinge  liusincss  whs  long  since  settled.  Had  I 
liccn  ovrrliHuled  by  any  nhrewd  or  suspicions  oBeer, 
the  li-ttiT  might  well  liave  excited  doubt  and  have 
led  to  inmiirj" 

"  Probably ;  that  was  why  yon  were  eboam — aa  a 
man  of  known  clmrHcter.  By  the  way,  sir,  I  had  do 
share  in  the  si-leetiun,  nor  did  I  know  how  it  oaaw 
about,  until  my  reCHVcry.     I  had  no  part  in  it." 

I  thanked  him  for  thus  telling  me  of  his  1 
nn  share  in  the  matter. 
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"  Ton  were  ordered,"  he  contiaaed,  "  as  I  recall  it, 
to  avoid  yonr  main  ai-my  in  the  Jerseys;  yon  can 
now  see  why.  There  le  no  need  of  further  conceal- 
ment." 

It  was  clear  enough.  "I  owe  you,"  I  said,  "my 
excnaes  for  iiitrudiug  a  business  so  personal." 

"  And  wliy  not  f  I  am  glad  to  serve  you.  It  is 
rather  a  relief,  sir,  to  talk  of  something  else  than  my 
own  hopeless  ease.  Is  there  anything  elset  Pray 
go  on ;  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  You  are  most  kind.  I  have  but  one  word  to  add ; 
Arthur  Wynne  was— nay,  must  have  been— deep  in 
this  business  T" 

"  Ah,  now  you  have  asked  too  much,"  he  replied ; 
"but  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  I  had  no  right  to 
name  Captain  Wynne." 

"  You  must  not  feel  uneasy.  I  owe  him  no  love, 
Mr.  Andr^;  but  I  will  take  care  that  you  do  not 
suffer.  His  suggestion  that  I  should  be  made  lue  of 
put  in  peril  not  my  life,  but  my  honoor.  It  is  not 
to  my  interest  that  the  matter  should  ever  get  noised 
abroad." 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  "  Your  cousin  must  be  a  stnu^^ 
person.  Do  with  what  I  have  said  as  seems  right  to 
you.  I  shall  be— or  rather,"  and  he  smiled  quite 
cheerfiJly,  "I  am  content.  One's  grammar  forgets 
tj)-morrow  sometimes." 

His  ease  and  quiet  seemed  to  me  amazing.  But 
it  was  getting  late,  and  I  said  I  must  go  at  once. 

As  I  was  in  act  to  leave,  he  took  my  hand  and  said : 
"  There  are  no  thanks  a  man  about  to  die  cao  give 
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tliat  I  do  not  offer  yon,  Mr.  Wynne.  Be  aacand 
your  visit  has  helped  me.  It  is  much  to  see  the  face 
uf  a  friend.  All  mf  u  have  been  {juod  to  me  and  kind, 
aud  none  more  so  than  liia  Excellency.  If  to-morrow 
I  coold  see,  as  I  (^>  to  dt;ath,  one  face  I  have  known 
in  h^)pier  hours— it  iB  much  to  ask— I  may  cotmt  on 
you,  I  am  sure.  Ah,  I  see  I  can !  And  my  letter- 
yon  will  be  sure  to  do  your  best  T  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  nut  trusting  myself  to  speak  farther, 
and  only  adding,  "Oood-hy,"  as  I  wnmg  his  hand. 
Then  I  went  out  into  the  cold  October  starlight. 

It  was  long  after  ten  when  I  found  Hamilton.  I 
told  him  briefly  of  my  inten-iew,  and  asked  if  it 
would  W  possible  for  me  to  deliver  in  person  to  the 
gi'Di-ral  Mr.  Andre's  letter.  I  had,  in  fact,  that  on 
my  miud  whicli,  if  but  a  crude  product  of  despair,  I 
yet  did  wish  to  say  where  alone  it  mi^t  help  or  be 
considered. 

naniilton  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  bo  troubled 
lii.-4  Exec Uency  as  to  this  poor  fellow  that  I  feAT  I  can 
do  no  more  Men  who  do  not  know  my  chief  caaoot 
imagine  the  distrens  of  heart  this  business  baa  canaed. 
I  do  not  mean,  W%-nne,  that  lie  has  or  had  the  least 
iudecisinn  eonccminir  the  sentence ;  but  I  can  tell  yoa 
this— the  signnture  of  iippnival  of  the  court's  «*'<iiiig 
is  tremulous  and  unlike  lii.t  usual  writing.  We  will 
talk  »f  this  agiun.  Will  you  wait  at  my  qoartent 
I  will  do  my  tn'st  for  you." 

I  said  I  would  take  a  pi|>e  and  walk  on  the  road 
at  the  foot  of  the  i>l(>pe  below  the  house  in  wlikfc 
Washington  resided.     With  this  he  left  ma. 
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The  aight  was  clear  aod  beautiful ;  from  the  low 
hills  far  imd  near  the  camp  bugle-calls  and  the  sound 
of  horses  neighing  filled  the  aii.  Uneasy  and  restless, 
I  walked  to  and  fro  up  and  down  the  road  below 
the  little  farm-house.  Once  or  twice  I  fancied  I  saw 
the  tall  figure  of  the  chief  pass  across  the  window- 
panes.  A  hundred  yards  away  was  the  house  I  had 
just  left.  There  sat  a  gallant  gentleman  awaiting 
death.  Here,  in  the  house  above  me,  was  he  in  whose 
hands  lay  his  fate.  I  pitied  him  too,  and  wondered 
if  in  his  place  I  could  be  sternly  just.  At  my  feet 
the  little  brook  babbled  in  the  night,  while  the  camp 
noises  slowly  died  away.  Meantime,  intent  on  my 
purpose,  I  tried  to  arrange  in  my  mind  what  I  would 
say  or  how  plead  a  lost  cause.  I  have  often  thos  pre- 
arranged the  mode  of  saying  what  some  serious 
occasion  made  needful.  I  always  get  ready,  bat  when 
the  time  comes  I  am  apt  to  say  things  altogether 
different,  and  to  find,  too,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
minute  is  apt  to  be  the  better  wisdom. 

At  last  I  saw  Hamilton  approaching  me  through 
the  gloom.  "  Come,"  be  said.  "  His  Excellency  will 
see  you,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use.  He  himself 
would  agree  to  ft  change  in  the  form  of  death,  bnt 
Gpnerals  Greene  and  Sullivan  are  strongly  of  opinion 
iliut  to  do  -SO  in  the  present  state  of  exasperation 
n->)uld  be  unwise  and  impolitic.  I  cannot  say  what 
I  should  do  were  I  be.  I  am  glad,  Wynne,  that  it  is 
not  I  who  hare  to  decide.  I  lose  my  sense  of  the 
oqitities  of  life  in  the  face  of  so  sad  a  businesa.  At 
least  I  would  give  him  a  gentleman's  death.    Hie 
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generals  who  tried  the  ease  say  that  to  condemn  ft 
man  ait  a  spy,  aiid  not  at  last  to  dtal  with  him  u 
Hale  was  dealt  with,  would  be  impolitic,  and  unfair 
to  men  who  were  as  gallant  as  the  poor  fellow  in 
yonder  farm-honse." 

"  It  is  only  too  dear,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  they  are  right,  I  soppoM ;  bat  it  ii  •  horrible 
business." 

As  we  disctiftsed,  I  went  with  him  past  the  sentineli 
around  the  old  stone  faoase  and  through  a  hall,  and 
to  loft  into  a  large  room. 

"The  general  sleeps  here,"  Hamilton  said,  in  • 
lowen.'d  voiee.  "  We  have  but  Uiese  two  apartments ; 
acn»ut  the  {ws-^age  is  his  diniug-roum,  which  he  ubm 
as  hiit  offlet'.  Wait  here,"  and  so  saying,  he  left  me. 
The  room  was  large,  some  fifti-en  by  eighteen  feet, 
but  so  ]ow-veiled  that  the  Duteh  builder  had  need  to 
contrive  a  recess  in  the  ceiling  to  permit  of  a  place 
for  the  tall  Dutch  dock  he  bad  brought  from  Hol- 
land. Around  the  chimney-pieec  were  Dutch  tilea. 
Blade  Billy,  the  general's  servant,  sat  asleep  in  the 
Corner,  and  two  aides  sluinlH'n-d  on  the  floor,  tired 
out,  I  fancy.  1  walked  to  and  fro  (»ver  the  ereaking 
boards,  and  watched  the  Duteh  dock.  As  tt  atmek 
deven  the  figure  of  Ttme.seattnl  below  the  dial. swnng 
a  scythe  and  turned  a  tiny  hour-glass,  A  bell  rang: 
an  orderly  came  in  and  wokf  up  an  aide :  "  Deipatd 
for  West  Point,  sir,  in  haute."  The  young  fellow 
groaned,  stuck  the  paper  in  his  belt,  and  went  oat 
for  his  long  night  ride. 

At  but  my  friend  returned.  "  Tbe  geitent  will  tee 
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yOQ  presently,  Wynne,  bat  it  is  a  aseless  errand 
Give  me  Andre's  letter,"  With  thia  he  left  me  f^;ain, 
and  I  continued  my  Impatient  walk.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  be  came  back.  "  Come,"  said  he ;  "I  have 
done  my  best,  but  I  have  failed  as  I  expected  to  fail. 
Speak  your  mind  freely;  be  likes  frankness."  I  went 
after  him,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the  farther  room 
and  alone  with  the  chief. 

A  huge  fire  of  logs  blazed  on  the  great  kitchen 
hearth,  and  at  a  table  covered  with  maps  and  papers, 
neatly  set  in  ordiT,  tliis  general  sat  writing. 

He  looked  up,  nnd  with  quiet  conrte^  said,  "Take 
a  seat,  Captain  Wynne.  I  must  be  held  excused  for 
a  little."  I  bowed  and  sat  down,  while  he  continned 
to  write. 

His  pen  moved  slowly,  and  he  paused  at  times,  and 
then  went  on  apparently  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion. I  was  favourably  placed  to  watch  him  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  his  face  being  strongly  lighted 
by  the  candles  in  front  of  him.  He  was  dressed  with 
his  usual  care,  in  a  buff  waistcoat  and  a  blue-and-buff 
uniform,  with  powdered  hair  drawn  back  to  a  queue 
and  carefully  tied  with  black  ribbon. 

The  face,  with  its  light-blue  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  rather  heavy  nose  above  a  strong  jaw,  was  now 
grave  and,  I  thought,  stem.  At  least  a  half-hour 
went  by  before  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  looked 
up. 

I  am  fortunate  as  regards  this  conyersatioa,  since 
on  my  return  I  set  it  down  in  a  diary  which,  how 
ever,  has  many  gaps,  and  is  elsewhere  incomplete. 
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"  Captaon  W^Doe,"  he  said,  "  I  have  refiUMl  to  net 
WTeral  geutlenieu  in  regiinl  to  thin  sad  busiiUM, 
but  I  team  tliat  Mr.  Andrv  was  your  frieLd,  aiid  I 
have  iiot  forgotten  your  aunt's  timely  aid  at  a  mo- 
meot  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  Fur  these  reawmi 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Captain  Hamilton  and 
the  marquis,  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  yon.  May  I 
ask  you  to  be  brief  1 "  He  spoke  slowly,  as  if  wei|^ 
ing  his  words. 

I  replied  that  I  was  most  grateful— that  I  owad  it 
to  Major  Andre  that  I  had  not  long  ago  endured  the 
fate  which  was  now  to  be  his. 

"  Permit  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  irtwn  this  oe- 
curred." 

I  repUed  that  it  was  when,  at  his  ExetHaatj^ 
desire,  I  had  entered  Philadelphia  as  a  spy ;  and  than 
I  went  on  briefly  to  relate  what  had  happened. 

"Sir,"  he  returned,  "you  owed  yonr  danger  to 
folly,  not  to  what  your  duty  brought  Ton  wan 
false,  for  the  time,  ta  that  dut}-.  But  this  doea  not 
concern  us  now.  It  may  have  served  as  a  leMon, 
and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  yon  did  your  ooDOtiy  a 
great  servii-e.  ttTiat  now  can  I  do  for  j-ou  T  As  to 
this  unhappy  gentleman,  his  fate  is  out  of  my  banda. 
I  have  read  the  letter  which  Captain  Hamilton  gw 
me."  As  he  spoke  he  took  it  from  the  table  and 
deliberately  read  it  again,  while  I  watched  him. 
Then  he  laid  it  down  and  looked  up.  I  saw  tliat  hia 
big,  patient  ^ea  were  overfull  as  be  spoke. 

"  I  regret,  air,  to  have  to  refuse  this  most  ■ 
requeet ;  I  have  told  Mr.  HamdtoD  that  it  ia 
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be  thought  of.  Neither  shall  I  reply.  It  is  not  fit- 
ting that  I  should  do  so,  nor  is  it  neoeasary  or  even 
proper  that  I  assign  reasons  which  most  already  be 
plain  to  every  man  of  sense.     Is  that  all  t " 

I  said,  "  Yoor  Excellency,  may  I  ask  bnt  a  miunte 
more  T " 

"  I  am  at  yonr  disposal,  sir,  forso  long.  What  is  it  f " 

I  hesitated,  and,  I  saspect,  showed  plainly  in  my 
face  my  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  what  was  most 
on  my  mind  when  I  sought  this  interview.  He  in- 
stantly guessed  that  I  was  embarrassed,  and  said, 
with  ihe  gentlest  mauuer  and  a  slight  smile : 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Wynne,  there  is  nothing  which  oan  be 
done  to  save  your  friend,  nor  indeed  to  alter  Us 
fate ;  but  if  you  desire  to  say  more  do  not  hesitate. 
You  have  suffered  much  for  the  cause  which  is  dear 
to  us  both.    Go  on,  sir." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  said,  "  If  on  any  pretext  the 
execution  can  be  delayed  a  week,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  a  friend"— I  counted  on  Jack— "to  enter  New 
York  in  disguise,  and  to  bring  out  General  Arnold. 
I  have  been  his  aide,  I  know  all  his  habits,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  succeed  if  only  I  can  control 
near  New  York  a  detachment  of  tried  men.  I  have 
thought  over  my  plan,  and  am  willing  to  risk  my  life 
upon  it." 

"  You  propose  a  gallant  venture,  sir,  bnt  it  wonld 
be  certain  to  fail;  the  service  would  lose  another 
brave  man,  and  I  should  seem  to  have  been  wanting 
in  decision  for  no  just  or  assignable  canse." 

I  was  profoundly  disappointed ;  and  in  the  grief 
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of  my  failure  I  forfi^t  for  a  moment  the  I 
presence  which   iuiposMl   on   all   ineu   the   re^ieet 
which  no  suverci^  could  have  imipired. 

"My  tied!  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "and  this  tnutor 
must  live  aupunished,  and  a  man  who  did  but  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty  must  suffer  a  death  of 
shame ! "  Then,  half  scared,  I  looked  up,  fevliug 
that  I  had  said  too  much.  He  had  ri«eD  before  I 
spoke,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  bring  my  visit  (o  as 
end,  and  was  standiii^f  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  hit 
admirable  figure  giviug  the  inipressiua  of  greats 
height  than  was  really  his. 

When,  after  iny  passionate  speei'ti,  I  looked  np, 
having  of  course  also  risen,  his  face  wore  a  look 
that  was  more  solemn  tlian  any  fwe  of  man  I  ban 
ever  yet  seen  in  all  my  length  of  years. 

"  There  is  a  God,  Mr.  Wynne,"  he  said,  "  who  ptm- 
ishes  the  traitor.  Let  us  leave  this  man  to  tha 
shame  which  ever}'  year  must  bring.  Your  acbeiiM 
I  cannot  consider.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from 
you  or  from  any  gentleman  what  it  has  coat  me  to 
do  that  which,  as  (lod  lives,  I  believe  to  bs  rigliL 
You,  sir,  have  done  your  dnty  to  your  friend.  And 
now  may  1  ask  of  yon  not  to  prolong  a  too  painfol 
inten'iew  I " 

I  iKtwcd,  saying, ''  I  cannot  thank  your  Ezcelleaqr 
too  much  for  the  kindnesx  with  which  yon  hav* 
liatvued  to  a  rash  young  man." 

"You  Lave  sHid  nothing,  sir,  which  does  not  ds 
yfiu  honour.      Make  my   humble  compl 
Mistress  Wynne," 
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I  bowed,  and,  backmg  a  pace  or  two,  was  about 
t«  leave,  whea  he  said,  "  Permit  me  to  detain  yon 
a  moment.  Ask  Mr.  Harrison— the  secretary— to 
come  to  me." 

I  obeyed,  and  then  in  some  wonder  stood  still, 
waiting. 

"  Mr.  Harrison,  fetch  me  Captain  Wynne's  papers." 
A  moment  later  be  sat  down  again,  wrote  the  free 
signature, "  Geo'  Washington,"  at  the  foot  of  a  parch- 
ment, and  gave  it  to  me,  saying, "  That  boy  Hamilton 
has  been  troublingmeforamonthaboutthis business. 
The  commission  is  bat  now  come  to  hand  from 
Congress,  You  will  report,  at  your  early  conve- 
nience, as  major,  to  the  colonel  c^  the  Third  Pens* 
sylvania  foot ;  I  hope  it  will  gratify  your  annt.  Ah, 
Colonel  Hamilton,"  for  here  the  favourite  aide  en- 
tered, "  I  have  just  signed  Mr.  Wynne's  commission." 
Then  he  put  a  hand  affectionately  on  the  shonlder 
of  the  small,  slight  flgare.  "You  will  see  that  the 
orders  are  all  given  for  the  execution  St  noon.  Not 
less  than  eighty  files  from  each  wing  must  attend. 
^ee  that  none  of  my  staff  be  present,  and  that  this 
house  be  kept  closed  to-morrow  until  night.  I  shall 
transact  no  business  that  is  not  such  as  to  ask  in- 
stant attention.  See,  in  any  case,  that  I  am  alone 
from  eleven  until  one.  Good-evening,  Mr.  Wynne ; 
I  hope  that  you  will  shortly  honour  me  with  your 
company  at  dinner.  Pray,  remember  it^  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton." 

I  bowed  and  went  ont,  overcome  with  the  kindli- 
less  of  this  great  and  noble  gentleman. 
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"He  likop  ynimfr  nii-ii,"  said  HiuniltoD  tn  me  Innp 
afterwanL  "  Au  old  offluer  wonld  have  beeo  ■rai 
away  witli  xmall  comfort." 

It  waii  now  late  in  the  night,  and,  tbinkilig  to  00m- 
I>nsv  invM'lf ,  1  walketl  up  aod  down  the  road  and  al 
[tut  pflft  the  Dut<.'h  chimih,  and  up  tlie  hill  between 
niws  (if  hut«  and  rarer  tenta.  It  wan  a  clear,  atariit 
iiif^ht,  uii<]  tht'  noised  of  the  great  eamp  were  for  the 
most  |iurt  Mtilleil.  A  (i;eutle  ^lope  carried  me  up  the 
hill,  iHii'k  of  Andre's  prison,  and  ut  the  top  I  came  oat 
on  a  ^uK>e  eWr  of  thcM  eamp  homes,  and  stood 
awhile  under  the  iiuiet  of  the  star-peopled  sky.  I 
lighted  my  pipe  with  help  of  flint  and  steel,  and.  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  net  my»elf  reimlutely  to  ealm  the  atom 
of  trouble  and  helplesit  dii«may  in  whieh  I  had  be«B 
for  two  wi-ar\'  'layx.  At  last,  ha  I  turned  in  my  walk. 
I  <>ume  on  two  upright  [xiRtit  with  a  emsH-beam  above. 
It  wii»  tlie  gallows.  I  moved  away  hormr-RtTicken. 
and  with  xwift  Rteps  went  down  the  hill  and  regained 
Juek's  quHrtf^rw. 

Of  the  horrible  xeene  at  noon  on  the  2d  of  October 
I  xhnll  say  very  little.  A  too  early  death  never  took 
from  <-nrth  a  mr>re  aniinhle  and  accomplinhed  noldier. 
1  aKktil  and  had  leavr  to  stand  by  the  door  aa  he 
eanic  out.  He  pauM>d.  veri'  white  in  hie  urariet  «»l, 
smiled,  and  said.  ''Tlmnk  yon,  WiiTine:  God  bteaa 
you!"  and  went  on,  ni-opnining  with  a  how  the 
memlMTH  of  the  cinirt.  and  so  with  a  flrm  rtep  to  hia 
Ignoble  dfath.  An  I  hml  |'romis>-<l.  I  f<>ll  in  behind 
the  sad  procession  to  the  top  of  the  hilL    No  taint 
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si-eut;  coiild  n  iimii  look  upon  for  his  last  of  eartli. 
A  long  range  of  hiUe  rose  to  the  northward.  On 
all  Bides,  near  and  far,  wae  the  splendour  of  the 
aatumn-tinted  woods,  and  to  west  the  land  swept 
downward  past  the  headquarters  to  where  the  cliffs 
rose  above  the  Hudson.  I  can  see  it  all  now— the 
loveliness  of  natare,  the  waiting  thousands,  mute  and 
pitiful.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  prayed  for  this  passing 
soul.  A  deathful  stillness  came  upon  the  assemhled 
multitude.  I  heard  Colonel  Scammel  read  the  sen- 
tence. Then  there  was  the  rumble  of  the  cart,  a  low 
murmur  broke  forth,  and  the  sound  of  moving  steps 
was  heard.  It  was  over.  The  great  assemblage  of 
farmers  and  soldiers  went  away  strangely  silent,  aod 
many  in  tears. 

The  effort  I  so  earnestly  desired  to  make  for  the 
capture  of  Arnold  was  afterward  made  by  Sergeant 
Champe,  but  failed,  as  all  men  now  know,  Tet  I  am 
honestly  of  opinion  that  I  should  have  succeeded. 

Tears  afterward  I  was  walking  along  the  Strand 
in  London  when,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  man  and 
woman  approaching.  It  was  Arnold  with  his  wife. 
His  face  was  thin  and  wasted,  a  count<'nance  writ 
over  with  gloom  and  disappointment.  His  masculine 
vigour  was  gone.  Coin  could  have  borne  no  plainer 
marks  of  vain  remorse.  He  looked  straight  before 
him.  As  I  crossed  the  way,  with  no  desire  to  meet 
him,  I  saw  the  woman  look  up  at  him,  a  strange, 
rat'lancholy  sMpefness  in  the  pale,  worn  face  of  our 
once  beautiful  Margaret.   Her  love  was  oil  that  time 
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li:(.|  l.ft  lilin ;  | r.  I>r'>l.;<-ii,  sli<iiiru-<l,  iiixultf.l.  !••■  w» 

r:i-l  ,i;<>ini;  t<>  liin  ^ritvo.  Wlu-rtr  iitiw  lie  Ill's  I  know 
not.  Hill  111-  n-i>i-nt  with  liitt<*r  tiam  on  llist  identic 
lircaxt?  liiiit  only  kii'iwM.  I  walked  on  tliMtigh  the 
(■r<>w<l<'<I  str<-<-t,  uikI  tli<iii;;lit  uf  tlit-  wimU  of  my  great 
L-liivf,  "  TliiTL-  is  A  (iuJ  who  iiuniiilifH  the  tnitor." 
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IHE  long  winter  of  1780  and  1781,  wiUi  ite 
1  changeful  fortunes  in  the  Soatb,  went 
I  by  witiiout  alteration  in  mine.  There 
I  were  constant  alarms,  and  leaves  of 
I  absence  were  not  to  be  had.  We  drilled 
oar  men,  marched  hither  and  thither,  and  criticised 
onr  leaders  over  the  winter  camp-fires,  envying  the 
men  who,  under  Williams,  Marion,  and  Morgan,  were 
eeping  my  Lord  Comwallis  uncomfortably  busy  in 
the  Carolinas.  By  the  end  of  January  we  knew  with 
joy  of  the  thrashing  Tarleton  got  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  at  last,  in  April,  of  the  fight  at  Gnilford.  It 
began  to  dawn  on  the  wiseacres  of  the  camp-fires  why 
we  were  now  here  and  now  there.  In  fact,  we  were 
no  sooner  hutt«d  than  we  were  on  the  march,  if  there 
were  but  the  least  excuse  in  the  way  of  a  bit  of  open 
weather,  or  a  Tory  raid. 

Sir  Henry  was  kept  in  donbt  as  to  whether  onr 
chief  meant  for  New  York  from  the  north  or  from 
Jersey,  and  whea  at  laat  he  began  to  suspect  that  it 
was  not  a  city  but  an  army  which  he  intended  to 
strike,  it  was  too  late.  Our  brave  old  hawk,  so  long 
half  asleep,  as  it  looked,  bad  begun  to  flutter  his 
wings,  and  to  contemplate  one  of  those  sudden  swoops 
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upon  his  prey  which  did  to  me  attest  the  soldier  of 
(leniiis  within  this  |>atiei]t,  ceremoaiouB  gieDtleniBii. 
He  was  fast  learning  the  art  of  war. 

At  last,  as  I  have  said,  even  we  who  were  but 
simple  pawus  in  the  game  of  empire  knew  in  a  idm> 
Hure  why  we  had  been  thus  urted  to  botlier  and  detain 
this  nnlucky  Sir  Henrj',  who  had  failed  to  help  Bur- 
goj'ne,  and  wae  now  being  well  fooled  again,  to  the 
min  of  Lord  Comwallic. 

But  nil  of  this  wan  ehiefly  in  the  sprinfr.  The  winter 
np  to  Fohniar}'  was  sad  enongh  in  our  waiting  camps, 
what  with  low  diet,  desertiooR,  mntinies,  and  thff 
typhuR  fever,  wbieh  eont  un  many  more  men  than 
we  tttst  in  battle.  It  bronght  un  at  last  one  day  the 
pleiifiiro  of  n  visit  from  the  great  physician,  Benjamin 
RinUi,  now  come  to  Morristown  to  see  after  the  aick, 
who  were  many. 

This  gentleman  waaa  prime  favonritewitbmy  Aant 
(iainor,  although  they  had  but  one  opinion  in  eom- 
nion,  and  fought  and  scratched  like  the  far-famMl 
IriHhcab).  I  think,  too,  the  doctor  liked  vonrhnmM* 
i»>r\'ant.  ■■hiefly  beeauw  I  admired  and  reverenced 
him  for  hifl  learning  and  hix  unflinching  love  of  hia 
country. 

At  this  time  we  lay  8l)out  Morriirtown  in  New 
.I'-rscy.  Tliere  was  to  be  a  great  ball  on  the  night  of 
till-  d'K>tor*s  arrival.  And  just  now,  when  bis  deliemte 
fi-ntures  iippearetl  at  the  d^tor  of  our  hut.  Jack  and  I 
-  for  Jack  was  with  me  for  a  day— had  naed  the 
la.>^t  of  our  flour  to  jMiwder  onr  hair,  and  Jack  was 
carefully  tying  my  queue. 
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"Good-evening,  Master  Hugh,  and  yon,  John 
Warder.    Can  I  have  a  bitet" 

We  gave  a  shoat  of  velcome,  and  offered  him  a 
herring— very  dried  it  was— and  one  of  Master  Baker 
Ladwick'B  hard  biscuits.  He  said  we  were  loxorions 
BCfunps  with  oar  powder,  until  we  explained  it  to  be 
the  end  of  a  rather  mouldy  bag  of  meal.  He  thought 
powdering  a  fine  custom  for  young  doctors,  for  it 
gave  them  a  look  of  gray  hair  and  wisdom ;  and  he 
was,  as  usual,  amusing,  cynical,  and  at  times  bitter. 

When  we  were  seated  and  had  his  leave  for  a  pipe, 
he  told  us  there  was  now  constAnt  good  news  from 
the  South,  and  that  General  Greene  seemed  to  be 
somehnw  doing  well,  losing  fights  and  winning 
strategetic  victories.  Probably  it  was  more  by  luck 
than  genius.  By  and  by  Gates  would  be  heard  from, 
and  then  we  should  see.  On  which  my  naughty  Jack 
winked  at  me  through  the  fog  of  his  pipe  smoke. 

"  And  why,"  said  the  doctor,  "  does  yonr  general 
keep  so  (|uiptT    Was  an  army  made  to  sit  still  t" 

I  cnuld  not  but  remind  him  that  the  only  lucky 
winter  campaign  of  the  war  had  been  made  by  his 
Excellency,  and  that  it  was  not  usually  possible  to 
fight  in  the  cold  season ;  not  even  Marlborough  conld 
do  that.     I  was  mor^t  respectful,  you  may  be  sure. 

He  assured  me  tliat  our  general  would  never  end 
the  war;  for  in  revolutions  it  was  not  they  who  be- 
gan them  who  ever  did  bring  them  to  auspicious 
condiisions.  Our  general,  the  doctor  went  on  to  telJ 
lis,  was  a  weak  man,  and  soon  all  would  be  of  this 
opinion. 
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Ak  he  )i[Miki>  I  siiw  Ilaiiiiltnii  in  Um"  doorway,  and 
I  niiul<>  liii»ti^  to  iirt'st-nt  hiui  to  the  iloi-tor. 

Tho  youHf;  uidf  suid  itiiKltwUy  that  he  niiut  vcnton 
to  dtfTfr  lui  to  our  chii-r.  He  wax  a  man  dull  in  talk, 
not  enltTtaiiiintr,  invrn  to  cautious  mleDcc,  but  atireljr 
nnt  wfok,  only  slow  in  judgment,  although  moat  de- 
cisive in  lu'tion. 

"Nofm-at  tMildicr,(iir,''6aid  the  doctor,  "and  naver 
will  Ih-." 

'-  lin  is  learning  the  buxineso,  like  the  rest  of  wl. 
Dr.  I{u»h.  'T  iM  a  hard  schiHiI,  sir,  but  it  is  chantcter 
that  Wilis  at  Inxt ;  tiiay  I  vf^nlun'  to  say  thts  uao  bat 
cliiinti-t'T,  Hriil  cnn  n'Mriiiu  Ifnth  Iiis  tongue  and  hit 
iiwn  uHtiiP-.  whi<di  is  ijiiick  to  wrath." 

"Niinsfiisr!"»*rii'd  tin*  dot-lor,  " Tfa«  whole  mnn- 
lr>-  is  diN-imt<>nl<-<].  W'v  should  elect  a  commander 
in.<-hifr  oni-e  a  ycur." 

In  fjK't,  uinny  wi-n'  of  diis  strangle  ofunion.  Ham- 
ilton sniiltil.  )>Tit  niudf  no  n-|ily. 

1  saw  .tai-k  tltisli,  and  1  shook  my  head  at  bin.  I 
tli'iu^'ht.  what  was  sjiid  foolihli  and  ipnorant,  bat  it 
lHi-:iini-  not  nit-n  as  youu^  h»  wc  to  eontiadiet  tin 
dortnr.  It  wiiN  KnsU  who.  in  '77.  with  Adams  and 
othi-rs,  ftUKtuin*')  <tnt<-s.  iind  put  him  in  the  Board 
(if  War.  to  the  li<-wildi-niit'nt  of  affairs.  How  deep 
In-  wii-i  in  rill-  M-li<>nie  <if  (hiit  ofliliTer  and  Conwajr 
iind  ].•■•■  to  dis]ilaiv  onr  chief  none  know.  My  aunt 
itiKist-i  )■•■  liiid  nnuuht  to  do  with  it.  He  wan  an 
honoiiniKlc.  Iiont-st  man.  hnt  he  wait  also  a  good, 
permuuent  hut4-r,  iind  sniitaiued  hia  hatreds  with  a 
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fine  escort  of  rancorous  words,  where  Jack  or  I  wrmld 
have  been  profane  and  brief. 

The  cabal  broke  up  with  Lee's  trial,  and  when 
Cadwalader  shot  Conway  through  the  mouth,  and, 

as  he  Baid,  stopped  one  d lying  tongue,  it  did  not 

change  our  doctor's  views.  When  be  and  Dr.  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  no  Tory  like  the  rest  of  his  family, 
quarrelled,  as  all  doctors  do.  Rush  preferred  charges, 
and  was  disgusted  because  his  Excellency  approved 
the  acquittal  with  some  not  very  agreeable  comments. 
I  think  he  never  forgave  the  slight,  but  yet  I  liked 
him,  and  shall  ever  revere  his  memoiy  as  that  of  a 
man  who  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  had  the 
noble  courage  of  his  profession,  as  he  showed  amply 
in  the  great  yellow-fever  plague  of  "^S. 

He  told  me  of  my  father  as  still  much  the  same, 
and  of  my  Aunt  Gainor,  and  of  Darthea,  who,  he 
thought,  was  troubled  in  mind,  although  why  he 
knew  not.  She  had  long  since  ceased  answering  the 
messages  we  sent  her  through  my  aunt.  Mr,  Ww^er, 
he  told  me  later,  had  given  up  his  snit  to  Madam 
Penifiton,  and  was  now  an  outspoken  Whig.  The 
lady  was  disposed  to  seek  refuge  ^ain  with  her  De 
Lancey  cousins  in  New  York,  but  Darthea  was  ob- 
stinate, and  not  to  be  moved.  And  so  we  got  all  the 
gossip  of  our  old  town,  and  heard  of  Mrs.  Arnold's 
having  been  ordered  t«  leave,  and  of  how  the  doctor, 
like  our  own  Wayne,  had  always  distrusted  her  hus- 
band. Indeed,  we  bad  asked  a  thousand  questions 
before  we  let  the  doctor  get  to  my  bed,  and  we  oor- 
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Belvec,  pulling  I'li  our  s)ifrr}--vu)1ii-s,  a  kind  of  over- 
alls, til  pmii-i-t  uiir  silk  HttM-kiii^  fnim  tki!  mad,  wen 
awuy  to  till-  Itiill. 

Ufspitf  our  tiiuiiy  i-ares  and  former  low  diet,  v» 
danced  till  lat<>  iu  tiuf  uifiht',  the  good  people  (rf 
MotTUtowu  i-outri%'iiit;>  I  know  uot  how,  to  give  u 
Ktivk  a  supper  aa  we  had  not  had  for  maoy  •  day.  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  eonvenu-,  in  their  own  toognr. 
with  Comte  de  Roehainlx'au  and  the  Due  de  Laiuun, 
who  made  me  many  compliments  on  my  aoeent,  tail 
)>tvught  back  to  me,  in  this  bright  scene,  the  thoa^l 
of  her  to  whom  I  owed  this  «od  all  ebe  of  what  ia 
best  iu  me. 

It  was  indeed  a  gmy  and  pleasant  evening.  Bnu 
our  general  seemed  to  foi^t  the  anzietiaa  ot  war. 
and  walked  a  minuet  with  Lady  Stirling,  and  then 
with  Mm.  Greene.  Ver^*  quiet  and  courteoui  he  wa*^ 
but  not  greatly  interested,  or  ho  it  seemed  to  me. 

Again  in  May  we  were  in  motion,  now  hen,  now 
there ;  and.  with  a  skirmish  or  two,  the  aammer  was 
upon  us.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  aaid,  thiaga  went 
more  happily  in  the  South. 

Greene,  continually  lieaten,  was  ever  a  better  aot 
dier ;  and  at  lant,  early  in  this  snmmer  of  '81,  ay 
Lord  Comwallis,  driven  to  despair  by  iaeeeiaat  foet 
who  led  him  a  weariMonie  and  fruitless  cbaae  through 
Slates  not  rich  enough  to  feed  him,  tumetl  from  the 
"Imiv"  Lafayette  he  so  much  despised,  and  Anally 
sought  rest  and  itupplies  on  the  seal>oard  at  York- 
town,  while  the  "  Iioy  ^neral,"  planteil  in  a  positioa 
to  (>oiumaud  tliu  [wniuaula  at  Malvern  Uill,  sat  dovB 
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to  intrench  and  wtitcli  the  older  nobleman.  I  have  no 
wish  to  write  more  history  than  is  involved  in  my  own 
humble  fortunes,  and  I  most  leave  those  for  whom 
I  write  these  memoirs  to  read  the  story  of  the  war 
on  other  pages  than  mine.  Enon^  to  say  that  vrhea 
his  Excellency  was  sure  of  the  French  fleet  and  knew 
of  his  lordship's  position,  he  made  one  of  those  swift 
decisions  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  patient, 
and  even  elaborate,  businesslike  fashion  of  attending 
to  all  the  minor  affairs  of  life.  Nor  less  secret  and 
subtle  was  the  way  in  which  be  carried  ont  his  plan 
of  action.  Leaving  a  force  at  West  Point,  he  swept 
in  haste  through  the  Jerseys. 

Even  the  generals  in  immediate  command  knew 
nothing  of  his  real  intention  until  we  were  tnmed 
southward  and  hurried  through  the  middle  colonies. 
Then  all  men  knew  and  wondered  at  the  daring,  and, 
as  some  thought,  the  rashness  of  this  movement. 
Sir  Henry  had  been  well  fooled  to  the  end,  for  now 
it  was  far  on  in  August 

At  Trenton  I  received  an  appointment  which  much 
amazed  me.  The  army  of  our  allies  was  marching 
with  us.  De  Orasse,  with  a  great  fleet,  was  off  Chesa^ 
peake  Bay ;  despatehes  were  coming  and  going  daily. 
His  Excellency  had  little  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  had  suffered  for  it  in  his  youth.  Mr. 
Duponceau,  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette's  staff,  was 
competent  in  both  French  and  English,  but,  save  one 
other  officer,  no  one  of  his  Excellency's  staff  spoke 
an<I  wrote  French  well ;  and  this  aide  waa,  aa  a  oon- 
sequence,  much  overworked. 
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Secinp  this  Hifflnilty,  which  oc<'a8ioDed  moeh  en*. 
fusion,  tlie  Due  do  Lauzuu  sufrgntted  that  I  be  uktd 
t<i  M-n'o  BB  a  Ki>eri(il  aidt^dc-catnp.  I  beli«ve  I  0««d 
lliix  chanei',  in  {lart,  to  Lufayottv,  aud  aluo  to  the  fact, 
staUil  •■iMfwht'Tc,  that  I  had  had  the  fortuoe  to  bp 
pn-M-iiUil  to  the  duke  tit  our  famous  ball  in  Morris- 
loHii,  where  hu  wa.-^  plea^trd  to  talk  with  me  in 
Fn-neli, 

My  aiiiMtiiitment  reachtHl  me  on  Augiut29.  Hii 
Kxi-flh-nt'y  wan  t)i<-n  with  uk  at  TrcDtoo,  dMpatrhiDf 
'■iiurii-n:,  urpiifr  haste,  and  flllinfi  alt  men  with  tht 
tintat  lioiH'  which  his  nuclai'ious  action  eicited. 

[  wiis  <>nh-n  >1  to  turn  over  my  command,  to  join 
his  K\i-t'll<-iii'y's  hcHd'iiiarrcnt  Ktaff  at  Philadelphia. 
inn)  th<-n'l<in-|>ort  toCotonrI  TilchmanaaextnaidA- 
dei-timii  with  thf  hrcvt't  rank  of  lieutonant-colourL 
A  n<it<-  friiin  Hamilton,  now  with  his  rpgimrnt,  con- 
trnitiiliit'-d  nil-,  and  rolatod  the  cause  of  my  unlocked- 
fi>r  |ininioti<in. 

Would  yon  mh'  what  my  lifploa|r  friend  Jack  had 
t<i  say  I 

"I  thank  (tod  for  th«>  happy  fortune  which  haa 
iie:mi  fnlli-n  to  Hufrh.  Ilatl  it  not  been  for  hia  aa- 
sidiiily  ill  rotith.  and  the  lovo  and  mtpect  he  bote 
his  mother,  he  wouhl  nevi-r  havo  come  by  thia  pnv- 
motiiin.  Thns  Oo*]  rewanls  n»  for  that  we  do  witbont 
thought  of  jmiHt."  Alan!  mydoarJark.  thneeFVendi 
h>si>ns  wen-  snmetimeB  hut  nnfrnttcfntly  learned. 

VUirW  "11  S.-|itrnil>fr  2,  having  borrowed  a  bone 
fp>ni  OIK-  of  the  ftafr.  I  w;is  f<'rne<I  owr  the  Delaware, 
and,  onei-  across  the  river,  pushed  on  in  baeta  to  mj 
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own  dear  city.  I  found  the  French  about  to  enter 
the  town. 

I  hod  left  home  in  1777  a  raw  youth,  and  it  was 
not  without  a  seuse  of  just  pride  that  I  returned  a 
lieuteuaDt-coIonel  at  tweuty-eight,  having,  as  I  felt, 
done  my  coiLutry  honest  service. 

Our  allies  halted  in  the  suburbs  to  clean  off  the 
dust,  and  as  they  began  their  march  I  fell  in  beside 
De  Lauzuu.  They  made  a  brilliant  show  in  neat 
white  uuiforms,  colours  dying  and  bands  playing. 
Front  street  was  densely  crowded,  and  at  Vine  they 
turned  westward  to  camp  on  the  common  at  Centre 
Square.  As  they  wheeled  I  bowed  to  the  French 
gentlemen,  and  kept  on  down  Front  street  to  Arch, 
soon  halting  before  my  aunt's  door.  The  house  was 
closed.  All  had  gone  forth  to  welcome  the  marching 
troops.  I  mounted  again  and  rode  down  Second 
street  to  my  own  home,  left  my  horse  at  the  stable, 
and,  seeing  no  one,  passed  into  the  sitting-room.  My 
father  was  seated  at  the  open  window,  but  to  see  him 
dismayed  me.  He  rose  with  an  uneasy  look  as  I 
went  towanl  him.  He  was  so  wasted  that  his  large 
features  stood  out  gaunt  and  prominent.  Hisclothea 
hung  about  him  in  folds,  and  his  va.'^t,  bony  frame 
was  like  a  rack  from  which  they  seemed  ready  to  fall. 

I  caught  him  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  his  shrunken 
cheeks,  utterly  overcome  at  the  sight  of  this  splendid 
body  in  ruius*.  Meanwhile  he  stayed  quite  passive, 
and  at  last  pushed  ni<'  off  and  looked  at  nie  steadily. 

"  It  is  Hugh,"  he  said.     "  Thy  mother  will  be  glad 
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I  WHS  sliocked.  This  delusion  of  my  motbei^ 
being  alive  greatly  iucreased  thi-  grief  I  bad  in  Beeinn 
this  wrti'k  uf  a  strong,  nianterful  man. 

I  said  sunietliiug,  I  hardly  know  vbat.  He  re- 
peated, "  Thy  mother  will  be  glad  to  8e«  thee.  She 
in  upstairs— nimtaini.  She  i8  with  thy  Jittle  airter. 
EUiu  has  In-en  troublewime  iu  the  night" 

Alter  this  he  sat  down  and  took  no  more  notiee 
of  me.  I  stood  watching  faim.  The  dead  alone  seemed 
to  be  alive  to  him :  my  mother,  and  the  little  sister 
who  died  thirty  years  Iwnk,  and  whose  name  I  heard 
now  from  my  father  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life. 
As  1  stood  amazed  and  disturbed  at  these  resurrve- 
liouH,  he  sat  speechless,  either  looking  out  of  the 
window  in  a  dull  way,  or  now  and  then  at  me  with 
IK)  larger  interest.  At  last,  with  some  diffletdty 
an  to  finding  words,  he  said:  ''Thy  mother  wearies 
fur  thy  letters.  Thou  hast  been  remiss  not  to 
write." 

I  said  I  had  written  him,  as  indeed  I  had,  and  with 
regularity,  but  with  never  an  answer.  After  this  be 
was  long  xileut,  and  then  said,  "  I  told  her  it  was  bat 
for  a  week  thou  wert  to  Ite  away.  She  thinks  it 
mori'."  The  long  years  of  war  were  lost  to  him,  and 
as  though  they  had  not  been. 

I  made  a  vain  effort  to  recall  him  to  the  prMmt 
and  the  living,  telling  him  of  tlie  army  and  the  war, 
and  at  last  asked  news  of  my  aunt.  He  bood  eeaaed 
to  hear  me.  and  liis  great  head  fell  forward,  the  gray 
liH-ks  dropping  over  bis  forehead,  as  he  sat  brMthiof 
deeply  and  long. 
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I  fotmd  it  a  sorry  spectacle,  and  after  giving  Bome 
orders  to  Tom  I  went  away. 

I  learned  later  that  my  father  never  went  oat, 
but  sat  at  the  window  all  day  with  his  pipe,  drawing 
on  it  as  if  it  were  lighted,  and  heeding  neither  the 
friends  who  stiU  came  to  see  him  nor  the  vacant  days 
which  went  by.  I  had  lost  my  father,  even  that  little 
of  his  true  self  he  had  let  me  see. 

I  went  thence  and  reported  to  Colonel  Tilghman 
at  the  City  Tavern,  where  his  Excellency  had  alighted, 
and  after  performing  that  duty  made  haste  to  see 
my  aunt. 

There  I  found  the  love  and  tender  welcome  for 
which  I  so  much  yearned,  and  I  also  had  news  of 
Darthea.  She,  my  aunt  Raid,  was  well  and  still  in 
the  city,  but  out  of  spirits ;  as  to  that  "  villain,"  my 
cousin,  my  Aunt  Gainor  knew  nothing,  nor  indeed 
Mistress  Peniston  much.  Letters  were  difficult  to 
get  tbroug;h  our  lines,  and  if  he  or  Darthea  still  wrote, 
my  aunt  knew  no  more  than  I.  When  I  told  her  in 
confidence  of  the  errand  on  which,  at  my  cousin's 
prompting,  General  Arnold  had  sent  me,  she  ex- 
claimed ; 

"Could  he  have  wished  to  get  yon  into  trouble t 
It  Keems  incredible,  Hugh.  I  hope  yon  may  never 
meet." 

"Aunt  Gainor,"  said  I,  "to  meet  that  man  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  life." 

"The  deiirestf" 

"  Not  quite,"  said  I,  "  but  it  will  be  for  me  a  happy 
hour." 
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"  Then  God  forbid  it,  Hugh ;  and  it  is  most  unlikely. 
You  mtiKt  go  aii<)  see  Durthea.  1  suppose  yuu  will 
biirdly  tarry  ht-re  long— and  get  your  epsuWu,  ur. 
I  want  to  nee  my  boy  iu  his  ouiform.  Bring  Sir. 
Hamilton  here,  and  the  Frenrh  gentlemen.  Fetch 
Bome  of  them  to  dinner  to-morrow." 

Then  she  kissed  me  again,  and  told  me  how  stnmg 
and  well  I  looked,  and  ho  un,  with  all  the  kind  pret- 
tineBS  of  affectionate  speech  wom«n  keep  for  tboM 
they  love. 

As  I  knew  not  when  we  should  leave,  nor  how 
busy  I  might  l>e  while  still  in  the  oity,  I  tboaght  it 
well  to  talk  tu  my  aunt  of  my  father's  sad  condi- 
tion, and  of  some  ottier  matters  of  moment.  Of  tbe 
d«red  so  mtraiigcly  conic  into  my  poeseasion  she  alw 
spoke.  It  mi'iiiihI  to  be  mn<-h  ou  lier  mind.  I  stitl 
told  her  I  cared  little  for  the  Welsh  lands,  and  this 
was  tnie.  NevertheleHK  I  discovered  in  myself  no 
desire  tty  W  plcasHUt  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wynne,  and  I 
began  to  snsiHH't  with  my  aunt  that  more  than  Dar 
thea,  or  stujiid  jwilousy,  or  the  memorj'  of  a  blow, 
might  In>  at  till'  Ixit  ti»m  of  his  disposition  to  injure  ma. 

It  may  sifiit  stningi'  to  those  who  read  what  a 
qiiii't  old  fi-llitw  writes,  that  I  shoald  so  frankly  eon- 
fe»i  my  hatred  of  my  <-onain.  Nowadays  men  lis 
alHiut  one  another,  and  stub  n-ith  words,  and  no  ona 
resents  it.  Is  the  power  to  hate  tu  tbe  death  fadinf 
out  T  and  are  we  the  better  for  tbisT  It  may  be  so. 
Think  of  the  wean'  months  in  jail,  of  starvation, 
insult,  and  the  uiisericsof  cold,  raggednetn,  filth,  and 
fever.     Think,  too,  of  my  father  set  against  mo^  of 
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tbe  Miscbianza  business,— bat  for  tbat  I  blame  him 
not,— and,  last,  of  his  involving  me  in  the  vile  net  of 
Arnold's  treason.  I  could  as  soon  forgive  a  enake 
that  bad  bit  me  as  this  reptile. 

"  Mr.  James  Wilson  has  tbe  deed,"  said  my  annt; 
"and  of  that  we  shall  learn  more  when  Mr.  Com- 
wallis  is  took,  and  you  come  home  a  general.  And 
now  go  and  see  Darthea,  and  let  me  bear  how  many 
will  be  to  dine,  and  send  me,  too,  a  half-dozen  of 
good  old  wine  from  my  brother's  cellar— the  old 
Wynne  Madeira.  Decant  it  with  care,  and  don't 
trust  that  black  animal  Tom.     Mind,  sir ! " 

Darthea  lived  but  a  little  way  from  my  aunt's,  and 
with  my  hpart  knocking  at  my  ribs  as  it  never  had 
done  at  sight  of  levelled  muskets,  I  found  my  way 
into  Mistress  Peniston's  parlour,  and  waited,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  an  age. 

It  was  a  large  back  room  with  an  open  firepIacA 
and  high-backed  chairs,  claw-toed  tables  bare  of 
books  or  china,  with  tbe  floor  polished  like  glass. 
Penistons  and  De  Lanceys,  in  hoop  and  hood,  and 
liberal  of  neck  and  bosom,  looked  down  on  m«.  It 
was  all  stiff  and  formal,  but  to  me  pleasantly  familiar. 
Would  she  never  comet 

Then  I  heard  a  slow  step  on  the  stair,  and  the  mstle 
of  skirts,  and  here  was  Darthea,  pale  and  grave,  but 
more  full  in  bud,  and,  I  thought,  more  lovely  in  her 
maturing  womanhood. 

She  paused  at  the  doorway,  and  made  as  it  were 
to  greet  me  with  a  formal  curtsey,  bnt  then— how 
like  her  it  did  seem  !— ran  forward  and  gave  mo  both 
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hcT  hands,  sapog:  "You  »«  welcome,  Mr,  Wynne. 
I  nm  most  glad  to  see  you.  Yon  an  all  for  tbe 
Sonth,  I  hear.     Is  it  not  sof  " 

I  .<aiil  yes,  niid  how  delightful  it  was  to  b«  here  if 
hut  for  a  day  or  two;  and  then,  U'ing  pretty  rain, 
must  U'U  hiT  of  my  fitxnl  furtum-. 

*■  I  am  glad  of  my  frieml'B  Kuccess,  bnt  I  wish  it 
were  with  the  othiT  side.  Oh,  I  am  a  mighty  Tory 
yi't,"  shaking  her  ht'»l.  "I  have  seen  your  Mr. 
Wofihiugton.  ntiat  a  fine  man!  and  favoon  Mr. 
Arnold  a  trifle," 

'  Fii-  for  shame !  "  said  I,  pleased  to  see  her  merry ; 
and  tlien  I  went  on  to  tell  lier  the  sad  st(>r>-  of  Andr^. 
liut  not  of  what  he  told  n»;  i-onciTiiiiig  Arthur.  The 
tears  came  to  hi-r  eyi's,  althrmgli  of  ooune  it  was  no 
tii-w  talf,  and  she  wt-nt  white  agaiu,  so  that  I  wonld 
have  turned  the  tnlk  n.^ide,  >>iit  she  stopped  me,  and, 
hesitatiug  H  little,  xaid : 

"  Did  thnt  miserable  trt'aoher^*  begin  when  Mr. 
Arnold  was  in  the  town  I" 

1  siiid  it  wns  thought  to  have  done  ao.  For  117 
own  jiart,  I  Ix-lieved  it  N-gan  liere,  hut  jnat  when  I 
cnnM  nut  say.  "But  why  do  you  askf  I  added, 
iM-iug  ftir  a  n'ftwin  i-nriou«. 

For  ii  little  she  snt  still,  her  hand^  in  delieate  whit« 
lai-f  mittens,  cm  her  lap.  Tlien  she  spoke,  at  flrat  not 
looking  up.  "Mon  are  strange  to  me.  Mr.  Wynne. 
I  r'upjMise  in  war  they  must  do  thingd  whieh  in  pcaee 
would  he  shameful." 

I  said  yen.  and  )>egan  to  wonder  if  she  had  divined 
that  Artliur  had  been  deep  in  that  wretched  ploL    I 
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do  not  know  to  this  day.  She  kept  her  ooanBel  if 
she  did.  Women  see  thi-ougb  us  at  times  as  if  we 
were  glass,  and  then  again  are  caught  by  a  man-trap 
that  one  would  think  must  be  perfectly  visible. 

"  And  was  poor  Pt'ggy  Sbippen  in  it  T  " 

"Oh,  no !  no  I "  I  replied. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  but  bad  I  been  she,  I  would 
never  have  seen  liiju  again— never !  never !  To  think 
of  IU'l'  with  one  who  is  as  black  a  ereatore  as  that 
man ! " 

"  But,  after  all,  he  is  her  hasbaod."  I  wanted  to 
see  what  she  would  say. 

"Her  husband!  Tes.  But  a  husband  widiout 
honour !  Ko !  no !  I  should  have  to  respect  the  mau 
I  loved,  or  love  would  be  dead— dead !  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else.  Poor  Peggy!  Must  you  goT' 
she  added,  as  I  rose.  "  This  horrid  war  t  We  may 
never  meet  again."  And  then  quickly,  "How  is 
Captain  Blushes,  and  shall  we  see  him  too!" 

1  thought  not.  Already  the  army  was  making 
for  Chester,  and  so  toward  the  Head  of  Elk.  "No; 
I  must  go."    On  this  she  rose. 

"  Is  it  the  same,  Darthea,  and  am  I  to  go  away  with 
no  more  hope  than  the  years  have  brought  met" 

"Why,"  she  said,  colouring,  "do  you  make  it  so 
hard  for  me— your  friendl" 

"  Do  I  make  it  hard  t " 

"Tes.  I  used  to  say  no  to  men, and  think  no  more 
of  the  thing  or  of  them,  but  I  am  troubled ;  and  this 
awful  war  I  I  uni  frrowu  older,  and  to  hurt  a  man— a 
muu  like  you— gives  me  pain  aa  it  did  not  ose  to  dc." 
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"  Bat  yoa  have  not  said  no,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  am  aa 
obstinatv  mnn." 

"  Why  vill  yuu  force  me  to  say  no  f  Why  sbootd 
IT  You  know  wi-ll  enough  what  I  think  and  feeL 
Why  insist  thut  I  put  it  in  words  t  It  were  kinder 
—not  to  urge  me." 

It  seemed  a  strange  npeech.  I  said  I  did  not 
undent taud  her. 

"  Tlieu  you  Iiatl  better  go.  I  nni  engaged  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Wynne,  sir.  I  hiive  had  no  word  of  Lim  for 
a  year,  and  <-uii  ^-t  no  letter  tii  liiui." 

I  might  have  pveii  her  Mis6  Froukx's  letter,  and 
poured  out  to  lier  the  xtoiy  of  his  trescherj'  and 
Jtaaenefis.  I  may  have  b«i>u  wmng.  but  something 
iu  me  forbade  it,  and  I  prt-ferred  to  wait  yet  lunger. 

'-Nhall  I  get  yon  a  letter  through  the  Unest  I 
can." 

"  You  are  a  strange  man,  Mr.  Wynne,  and  an 
honest  gi-ntlenian.  No,  you  cannot  do  me  thia  ser- 
vice.   I  thiink  you." 

"  T)ie»  giKHl-i>y :  and  it  is  love  to  the  end,  Darthea." 

"  I  wish  yon  wonld  gc»,"  she  said  faintly. 

"GwHl-by,"  1  re{teale(l,  and  rose. 

"Come  anil  st-e  «ie  some  day  when  you  can,— not 
now,  not  tbi^  time,— and  do  not  think  ill  of  me." 

■Think  ill  ..f  y.m!     \Miy  should  It" 

I  .lid  not  iiiidrrsiand  ht-r,  but  I  saw  that  >ha  was 
?-li:ikfii  by  siitin-  j^n-at  iiiiolion.     Tlit-u  she  spoka  : 

"  I  have  i;iven  my  word,  Mr,  Wynne,  and  /do  not 
lightly  break  iL     Perhaps,  like  aonie  u«n,  yoa  maj 
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think  that  women  have  no  sach  sense  of  honour  as 
men  believe  to  be  theirs." 

"But  do  you  love  him,  DartheaT" 

"  He  is  not  here  to  aoBwer  yon,"  she  cried,  looking 
up  at  me  steadily,  her  eyes  ablaze.  "Nor  will  I. 
You  have  no  right  to  question  me— none !  " 

"  I  have  every  right,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  will  you  never  go  away  T"  And  she  stamped 
one  little  foot  impatiently.  "  If  yon  don't  go  I  shall 
hate  you,  and  I— I  don't  want  to  hate  you,  Hugh 
Wynne." 

I  stood  a  moment,  and  once  more  the  temptation 
to  tell  her  all  I  knew  was  strong  upon  me,  but,  as 
she  said,  Arthur  was  not  here  ;  first  I  mast  tell  him 
face  to  face,  and  after  that  God  alone  knew  what 
might  come.  I  mast  tell  him,  too,  with  snoh  proof 
as  neither  her  love  nor  his  subtlety  could  gainsay. 
And  when  this  hoar  oaroe — what  then  ?  If  I  killed 
him, — and  I  meant  to, — what  of  DartheaP  That 
would  end  my  slender  chance,  and  yet  I  knew  myself 
so  Burely  as  to  be  certain  that,  when  the  honr  came, 
no  human  consideration  would  be  listened  to  for  a 
momeot.  I  could  hate  in  those  days,  and  I  did.  If 
I  had  had  the  assured  love  of  Dartbea,  I  should  per- 
haps have  hesitated  ;  but  not  having  it,  I  only  longed 
once  to  have  that  man  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  It 
is  all  very  savage  and  brutal,  but  in  those  my  young 
days  men  loved  and  hated  as  I  do  not  think  they  do 
of  late.  It  was  a  strong  and  a  choleric  generation, 
Kill  we  did  some  things  for  which  the  world  should 
thank  us. 
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XXVII 

IT  the  7th  nf  Sopt<>mber  Marqnis  ImtKyMl 
I  was  huldinp  the  m-rk  nf  the  peoinsiila  of 
I  York.  A  mure  durinf;  man  than  Corn- 
I  wallis  would  liavo  trittl  s  fall  with  thw 
I  amiy,  but  he  waited  fur  a  flfrt  to  relifTP 
him,  and  bt>liold !  none  came  save  that  of  De  GrasEe. 
By  Sci»t<'nilier  26  ftizteen  tlinuKund  nmn  were  added 
ti)  thotie  of  tlic  maniuitt,  and  lay  nltout  Willianuborg. 
Our  (iiiict  ohl  hnwli  had  my  lord  in  liin  dutches,  and 
ni'-aiit  no  lon^;  delay. 

Not  to  hf  in  ailvance  of  the  army,  hin  ElzceUen^, 
who  Ii'ft  Philadeliihia  Iiefon"  uf,  linfrt'red  a  few  daji 
on  the  way  to  visit  the  home  he  liad  not  seen  for  m 
hmp  years,  and  we  of  the  ftjiff  followed  him  th«  day 
aft4T.  Roth  in  trnt-n  and  on  the  mnrrh  throogfa  Del- 
awiire  T  was  oeeupied  as  I  1ih<1  never  been  id  my  life. 
T)ie  Pn'neh  mnrehe*]  wirh  \w,  and  to  keep  thinga 
stniiirht  dupliente  orders  in  lioth  tonirnea  were 
nei'dti],  and  there  were  notes,  lettem  and  despstcbe* 
to  lie  done  into  tVeneh  or  Knfrli^h.  An  aide  who 
it|><ike  Freni'li  jlnenlly  was  a])t  to  be  in  the  uddle 
whenever  his  i>en  was  not  in  une. 

Tlip  life  wan  io  nie  of  advantage,  bet-aiue  I  eane 
daily  into  contact  with  officers,  young  and  old,  i^ 
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had  seen  the  finest  company  in  Europe,  and  from 
whom  there  was  maoh  to  leam.  It  is  ChasteUox,  I 
think,  who  has  said  that  Mr.  Washington  possessed 
the  charm  of  snch  manners  as  were  rare  among  onr 
officers.  With  these  gentlemen,  onr  allies,  the  way  of 
doing  every  little  act  of  the  life  of  society  seemed  to 
have  been  studied  and  tangbt,  nntil  these  graoions 
and  amiable  forms  were  become,  as  one  may  say,  a 
part  of  the  man. 

No  wonder  they  found  ns  cinmsy  feUovs.  Too 
many  of  our  gentry  were  not  in  the  war,  or  were 
opposed  to  it.  Many  regiments  were  strangely  of- 
ficered, and  this,  as  Graydou  says  in  his  memoirs, 
was  especially  the  case  as  to  the  New  England  troops. 
But  a  man  with  no  manners  and  with  bnital  habits 
may  fight  as  well  as  a  marquis. 

Now  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  if  we  were  still 
as  to  looks  but  a  Falstafflan  contingent,  the  material 
in  men  and  officers  had  been  notably  sifted,  and  was 
in  all  essential  ways  fit  for  the  perilous  service  to 
which  we  were  about  to  address  ourselves. 

At  Mount  Vernon  we  camped— we  of  the  staff— 
iu  and  out  of  the  house,  and  were  bountifully  fed, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  his  Excellency  more  to  advantage 
than  here.  He  personally  looked  after  onr  wants, 
and  lost  for  a  time  much  of  the  official  reserve  with 
which  he  guarded  Iiimself  elsewhere. 

At  table  after  dinner  be  was  in  the  habit  of  asking 
one  of  his  aides  to  propose  toasts  for  him.  The  day 
before  we  left,  as  we  were  about  to  rise  from  table. 
Colonel  Tilghman  said,  "  One  more  toast,  with  yonr 
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pemiiiwian,  ExcrUency,"  and  cried  oat,  "My  Lord 
ConiwalUf),  siid  may  be  enjoy  the  hospitalitiea  <rf 
our  amiy." 

Our  hoKt  laughed  as  he  rarely  did,  saying,  "  We 
must  first  catch  oiu*  flsh,  Mr.  Tilgbmao." 

I  venturod  to  suy,  •'lln  is  in  the  net  already." 

Hifi  Kxcflleiicy,  IiMikiu^  round  at  me,  said  gravely, 
"  Pray  God  the  net  hold  ^i)d  I "  ^Vft4.'r  I  had  offend 
the  toast  of  Liidy  Washiufrt^iii'it  health,  and  oor 
thanks  for  the  {ileasaut  days  of  rest  and  good  chen*, 
he  left  UH,  desiring  Mr.  Tilghmau  to  see  that  we  had 
wine  enonph. 

On  the  14th  we  rewhtil  WillianiRhurg.  Theanny 
mpi'Uy  <-ame  in  hy  division::,  Frendi  and  AmerieaD. 
Hefon-  the  'Jfith  we  hul  from  the  fleet  eannoo  and 
intrenehiiip-tools,  and  all  our  available  force  waa  to 
liand. 

I  cnu  miike  olear  in  a  few  words  the  BituatioB  of 
the  crn'my.  The  peninsula  of  York  lies  between  the 
Jarne}!  and  the  York  rivrm.  On  the  south  bank  ei 
the  littter  sits  the  little  town  of  York.  Seven  re- 
doubts sum>uu<h-d  it.  The  town  wbk  flanked  fi^l 
and  h'ft  by  di'i-]i  nivincs  and  rreeks  falling  into  tlw 
York  HiviT.  Ii)tn-iirhiufnti«,  field-works,  and  abatil^ 
wirli  fi-ll.'d  tri'cs,  lay  to  lundwanl. 

(iloui-'ster T'linf . on  the "jijMisite tJinre of  theriTcr, 
w:is  wfll  fi'riitied.  »nd  Infon-  it  lay  a  Hinall  forae  of 
Ifritisli  wnr-shijis.  the  i-lmnnel  iM-ingohittructed  lower 
down  by  xunki-n  ve»s«'l.-'.  The  Kreneh  fleet  held  tbe 
river  Whiw  the  tnwn,  and  we  the  {■euinKuIa. 

On  the  uigbt  of  the  25th,  after  a  brief  visit  to  tht 
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fleet,  onr  chief  lay  down  ia  the  open  under  a  mnl- 
berry-tree  with  one  of  its  root«  for  a  pillow,  and  slept 
well.as  was  audible  enough  to  us  who  lay  atadistance. 

That  night  his  lordship  abandoned  his  outworks 
and  drew  within  the  town.  We  seized  these  lines 
next  day,  losing  Colonel  Scanunel,  formerly  of  the 
staff,  in  whoee  amusing  BongB  and  gay  talk  our  chief 
had  used  to  take  much  pleasure.  On  the  26tfa  the 
armies  marched  twelve  miles  down  the  peninsula, 
and  camped  two  miles  from  the  town,  driving  in  the 
pickets  and  some  parties  of  horse. 

By  October  1,  the  weather  being  fine,  we  had  com- 
pleted a  half -moon  of  intrenchments,  resting  at  each 
wing  on  the  river.  Two  advanced  redoubts  we  threw 
up  were  severely  cannonaded,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
men  at  work. 

His  Bbccellency,  Bomewhat  anxious,  came  out  of  his 
tent,  and  calling  Mr.  Tilghman  and  me,  who  were 
writing,  rode  forth,  followed  by  his  faithful  black 
Billy,  whom  we  used  to  credit  with  knowing  more  of 
what  went  on  than  did  we  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Evans, 
a  chitplain,  was  fain  to  see  more  of  the  war  than  con- 
cerned Mm,  and  came  after  us.  As  we  approached, 
Billy,  riding  behind  me,  said  as  the  cannon-shot  went 
over  US: 

"  Dem  redcoats  is  p'intin'  us  mighty  well." 

Then  a  shot  ricochetted,  striking  the  gronnd  in 
front  and  covering  u»  with  dust  Mr.  Evans,  who 
was  standing  by,  aud  had  now  seen  quite  enough  of 
it,  said,  "We  shall  all  be  killed,"  and  then  looked 
ruefully  at  his  new  beaver,  well  dusted  and  dir^. 
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"  Tou  had  better  eart^'  that  home  to  your  wife  ud 
cbildreu,''  said  the  chief.  "  This  u  uot  the  pkoe  for 
you,  sir." 

Neither  was  it  much  to  my  own  liking,  and  I  wm 
uot  son}'  when  ve  rode  back. 

Ou  the  night  of  the  9th  vt  October  his  Excelleo^ 
put  a  match  to  the  first  ^u,  and  for  four  dayv  and 
nights  a  furious  cuuuonade  went  ou  from  both  aidM. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  10th  Jutk  came  to  nj 
tent,  uud  we  walked  out  to  see  this  terrible  spuetadt, 
(^limbing  a  little  hill  which  lay  well  away  from  our 
lines.     For  a  time  we  were  quite  aloue. 

A  monstrous  dome  of  smoke  hung  over  the  towa. 
Now  and  then  a  gust  of  sea  wiud  tore  it  apart,  and 
tlirougli  tlio  rifts  we  saw  the  nilver  cup  of  the  moon 
and  the  host  of  stars.  ^Ve  lay  Itmg  on  th«  billocL 
1  suppose  the  hour  and  the  mighty  fates  involved 
made  us  nerious  and  silent  Far  away  seventy  ean- 
uon  thundered  from  our  works,  and  the  etieii^ 
batteries  n)ared  their  ineeitsanl  fury  of  reply. 

Presently  I  8ai<l,  "Jack,  how  still  the  beavnu  tn, 
and  under  tliem  this  ra^re  of  war!     How  strange!" 

'■  YeH,"  said  Jack ;  "  once  I  said  something  of  thk 
iramimliii'ss  in  the  skies  to  our  mvat  Dr.  Franklin. 
He  is  Very  [Mitient  with  youni;  fellows,  but  be  mU 
t«  me :  -  Ves,  it  is  a  pleasing  thing,  even  to  b«  wnog 
about  it.  It  is  only  to  the  eye  of  man  that  tbae  is 
calm  unt)  p(.'ace  in  the  heavens;  no  shot  of  c 
ean  fly  an  these  worlds  fly,  and  comets  whiri,  i 
suns  blitzi- ;  and  if  thetv  is  yonder,  as  witli  m,  i 
and  murder  and  ravage,  none  can  wgr.'  I(  all  eoi 
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back  to  me  now,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  tiion^it  to  tell 
jou." 

"  It  IB  &  terrible  sight,"  said  I,  as  the  great  tumult 
of  Bound  grew  louder,  "  Let  us  th&nk  God  the  cause 
is  a  just  one." 

"  And  there  are  the  starB  again,"  said  Jack,  "  and 
the  moon."  And  we  were  silent  once  more,  watch- 
ing the  death-struggle  of  a  failing  cause. 

Our  own  mad  world  was  far  other  than  at  peace. 
The  great  bombs  rose  in  vast  curves  overfiead,  with 
trails  of  light,  and,  seeming  to  hesitate  in  mid-^, 
exploded,  or  fell  on  town  or  ship  or  in  Uie  stream 
between.  As  we  looked,  awe-stmck,  hot  shot  set  fire 
to  the  "Charon,"  a  forty-four-gtin  ship,  nigh  to 
Gloucester,  and  soon  a  red  rush  of  fire  twining  about 
mast  and  spar  rose  in  air,  lighting  the  sublime  speo- 
tacle,  amid  the  crash  of  guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  multitudinous  inexplicable  noises,  through  which 
we  heard  now  and  then  the  wild  howl  of  a  dog  from 
some  distant  farm-yard. 

At  last  the  war-ship  blew  up,  and  a  wonderful 
strong  light  lighted  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  camp. 
As  it  fell  the  dog  bayed  again,  a  long,  sharp,  waver^ 
ing  cry. 

This  seemed  to  me  to  impress  Jack  Warder  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  din  of  war.  He  said  now 
and  again,  "  There  is  that  dog,"  and  wondered  what 
the  beast  thought  of  it  alL  It  is  curious  apon  what 
the  minds  of  men  fix  on  grave  occasions.  I  meant 
to  ask  Jack  why  he  spoke  over  and  over  of  the  dog 
when  before  us  was  the  bloody  close  of  a  great  hi» 
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tone  trftfr'^dy :  a  kiiig  lutnihlfd ;  a  young  repablie  at 
Kwnrtl-point  with  an  HucicDt  nionan.-hy. 

It  seemed  tu  mo  a  man's  mind  must  grnw  in  thr 
|in>srnceofsu<-li  might  of  fVftits.  Thefaill,sbalf-iuil« 
from  the  Hues,  was  a  (;>iih1  viititagf-gruund  wbmtt 
to  sec  and  hear,  ^lu:k  and  1  sinokrd  many  piliv«,  uid. 
Its  he  vas  nut  for  duty  in  tho  tn^nehes.  lay  here  aoH 
(if  that  eiMil  Ui'tolHT  ni^hl,  wrapiHtl  in  our  cloak«. 
.^onietimvs  we  tulkt><);  mure  i>ft<'U  we  were  silent, 
and  ever  the  gn'at  (.■anmin  roun-d  fmm  trench  and 
liast  iou,  nr  were  quit-t  uwliih-  to  let  tht'ir  hot  lips  eooL 

Onee  •Tack  fell  to  talk  of  how  he  and  I  were  chmngfd 
from  tilt;  quiW  Qimki-r  lads  wo  had  been,  and  dkl  I 
romomlH-r  our  first  flfiht.  and  Ooloucl  Rupert  Forest, 
and  Mastt'r  Dove*  That  frroiitt-r  master,  War, idiMe 
then  liatl  eduoattH]  and  )ir<iadi-ned  ua.  He  was  mnv 
philosophic  than  I.  and  liked  thus  to  upecuUte;  bat 
of  narthea  he  said  never  a  word,  though  we  spoke 
of  many  thinffs  that  memoralile  night. 

At  last,  when  it  was  near  to  dawn,  Jack  jomped 
up,  <'r\'in(r.  "  Oh,  o<infound  that  dog ! "  He  had, 
what  I  never  liiul.  some  n-mnant  of  the  superstitions 
of  our  aneestnrs,  and  I  susjM-et  that  the  howl  of  the 
jMtor  lM-ast  trouliletl  him.  I  guessed  at  this  when  he 
.said  presently,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  eanj  the 
pla<-o  liy  storm," 

"Now  don't  tell  me  you  will  get  hit,"  said  I.  "To« 
always  say  that.  There  are  enough  dead  men  to  art 
ever^-  doj;  in  Virginia  a-howling." 

•lack  laiiKlK^'i  but  I  ha<l  shamed  him  out  o(  auy 
deaire  to  repeat  his  predictions  of  d 
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the  signal-rockets  in  air,  and  the  resoandiiig  thunder 
of  this  storm  of  war  ever  rising  and  falling,  we  went 
at  last  to  our  tents. 

For  two  or  three  days  his  Excellency  kept  me  basy ; 
but  since,  except  every  third  or  fourth  day,  Jack  had 
no  active  work,  his  diary  at  this  time  is  very  fully 
kept.  I  see  from  its  pages  that  he  thought  over  and 
over  in  this  leisure  of  what  we  had  so  largely  dis- 
cussed on  that  night  when  we  lay  upon  the  bill. 

"October  11,"  I  find  written.— "Hugh  and  I  bad  a 
long  talk  over  our  own  lives.  It  is  a  good  thing  and 
wise  at  times  to  take  stoek,  as  merchants  say,  of  one's 
self  and  of  one's  friends.  Indeed,  if  a  man  could 
contrive  n  moral  likeness  of  his  inner  self  suob  as  he 
may  have  of  bis  body,  and  this  at  different  ages,  it 
were  an  interesting  and  perhaps,  too,  a  osefol  thing. 
It  might  much  surprise  bim  as  the  years  went  on. 
I  think  of  myself  as  not  so  changed  as  Hugh.  I  am 
indeed  more  shy.  As  time  goes  on  I  arrange  to  hide 
it.  I  am  less  ambitious.  Duty  seems  to  me  more 
and  more  a  thing  which  I  must  do  by  reason  of  habit, 
that  being  strong  with  me  owing  much  to  the  con- 
stant example  set  by  my  friend's  life.  If  I  have  in 
me  sometliiug  of  the  woman's  nature,  as  Mistress 
Wynne  used  to  declare,  I  do  not  now  so  mncb  dislike 
the  notion.  It  may  explain  why,  as  I  mature,  noth- 
ing in  life  seems  to  me  so  greatly  to  be  desired  as  the 
love  of  my  fellows.  If  I  think  a  man  I  esteem  has 
no  affection  for  me,  I  will  fetch  and  carry  to  get  it 
Thank  God  I  need  not  for  Hugh.  For  him  I  would 
give  my  life,  should  he  want  it,  and  what  more  can 
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a  iiiuii  do  for  hU  friend  T    Yee,  then  is  a  g 
u-nt,  but  of  tbttt  I  ueed  not  think,  siDce  nbe  doe*  not 
love  me,  Dur  ever  eould  I  tbiuk  to  win  her  love^ 

"  My  Hugh  is  a  big  haudsome  fellow  nowadayi, 
builded  tu  be  of  the  blgut'ss  of  his  father,  bat  cleaof r 
fashioned,  from  early  u»e  of  bin  mtuKlef.  He  bar 
the  Htroug  paiuiious  of  tbeue  hot  Welsh,  but  is  disci 
l>llued  tv  control  tli'jin,  though  not  always.  Be  ir 
more  svnous  of  lute,  and  has  thoughts  which  rarphk« 
me,  and  show  tbut  iiis  mind  Iitut  grown.  I  used  b^ 
think  he  was  too  abrupt  witli  i>t*i>j>lt>,  but  be  bu  s 
gift  I  have  not— the  power  to  cupture  the  fine  wijl 
which  these  French  gentlemen  pouess,  so  that  nowa- 
days he  has  tiuite  lui^t  the  stiff  ways  in  which  wr 
were  brought  up.  But  this  art  I  have  not,  nor  efer 
shuU  have." 

Now  all  this  ia  more  nr  leiw  true,  and  as  I  have 
said  whatt^ver  was  ill  of  myself,  I  like  to  let  another, 
if  a  too  partial  judge,  say  of  me.  tor  the  flatten-  of 
our  blood,  what  may  one  day  pleasore  my  children 
to  read. 

Un  the  night  of  the  12th  of  October  our  seeoad 
parallel  was  openf<l  by  Barcm  Steuben's  division,  iB 
which  wait  Jack's  i-ommand.  It  )>rought  us  witbin 
three  bundrod  yards  of  the  om-tny's  works.  Hen 
oiir  people,  while  at  the  IulK>ur  of  digginff.  wm 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  flanking  Are  of  two  redoabl^ 
one  on  eai'h  fide,  and  lying  neaHy  as  far  ont  to  ri^ 
and  left  as  were  iiow  our  udvunced  trenehes. 

On  the  i:tth  Colonel  Tilghman  came  to  aak  at  to 
WTit«  the  needed  orders  for  an  assault  on  tfaflM  tva 
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redoubtA.  He  told  me  Uiat  Marqnia  Lafoyette  had 
asked  that  his  owa  aide^e-caup,  Captain  Gimat, 
should  lead  the  stomiing-party  of  AmericaoB  from 
the  troops  for  duty  ou  the  14th,  hut  Lienteiiaiit- 
Coloiiel  Hamilton  had  insifited  on  his  own  right  to 
this  honourable  risk,  he  being,  on  the  day  set  for  the 
assault,  in  command  in  the  trenches. 

This  officer,  my  lifelong  friend,  had,  in  February 
of  '61,  resigned  from  the  staff,  of  which  resignadou 
too  much  has  been  said.  It  in  no  way  affected  the 
regard  for  him  which  our  chief  entertained,  and  the 
occasiou  of  bis  leaving  the  staflF  was  not  one,  I 
thought,  to  justify  my  friend  in  so  doing,  as  indeed 
I  made  bold  to  tell  hun. 

He  had  now  written  a  spirited  letter  to  our  chief, 
claiming  the  right  of  command,  as  he  had  that  day 
the  tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches.  His  BlxceUeucy, 
with  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  had  decided  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  favour,  and  it  was  thus  settled  that  he 
should  head  our  assaulting  column,  and  the  marquis 
have  command  of  the  whole  detachment,  which  was 
to  be  made  up  of  picked  men  from  the  divisioDB  for 
duty  in  our  works. 

I  wrote  tbe  required  orders,  and  set  them  forth  in 
the  orderly-book.  The  same  day  toward  nightfall 
Jack  appeared  at  my  tent.  He  said  his  company 
was  selected  to  be  of  the  assault,  adding  with  a  fine 
colour  and  very  cheerful,  that  here  in  a  packet  were 
letters  he  lia*!  writ  to  liis  father  and  to  my  Aunt 
Gainor,  and  liere,  too,  another—this  with  a  little  heBi> 
tation— for  Miss  Darthea. 
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I  laughed,  aod  said  I  was  a  bad  person  to  be  hia 
cxuuiitor,  ail  I  iiieaut  in  ttoiiie  way  to  cuutrive  to  be 
uf  the  flirty ;  huw,  1  did  nut  yet  kuuw.  He  Wg^«d 
nie  uut  to  risk  myiu-lf  ou  a  buuiiiess  out  of  tuy  Uim 
of  duty,  but  1  was  Qrinly  livt  a»  tu  the  matter,  and  hv 
went  away  umn  isuriuug  than  I  thought  worth  while. 
In  fact,  1  was  tired  of  the  every-day  sameDeas  of 
tstaff-duty  and  inctriisaut  Ittter-writing. 

Later  iu  the  eveuing  I  was  sent  for  to  the  trat  of 
bis  Excellency.  I  found  him  with  the  Comtra  d« 
DeuzpontB  and  de  Rovhambeau.  I  was  wanted  to 
act  as  interpreter.  Although  his  Excellency  could 
comprehend  what  was  said,  he  possessed  no  aucb 
knowledge  of  French  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it 

Tlie  business  was  soon  despatched,  and  as  I  lin- 
gered, the  general  asked  what  other  matter  needed 
attention.  Upon  this  I  replied  that  I  greatly  de- 
sired til  be  of  the  storming-party. 

He  returned,  "  I  presume  of  coarse,  air,  that  toq 
are  not  for  duty  on  the  14th  t" 

I  said,  "  No." 

'■  Then  your  business  is  with  the  staff.  I  am  tta- 
willing  lo  |»-rniit  gentlemen  to  step  aside  out  of 
their  work."  He  sjtoke  in  his  usual  deliberate  man- 
ner, and  with  a  certain  stemneas  such  aa  he  wdl 
knew  how  to  assume. 

I  saliitetl.  but  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  aaid, 
■>  I  trust,  Excellency,  that  I  have  fuUUled  my  datiea 
to  your  satisfaction." 

"  Entirely.  I  should  have  made  it  plaia  to  jon 
had  it  been  otherwise." 
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"  And  I  bavfl  never  asked  a  favour  of  yanr  Excel- 
lency. I  have  been  twice  wonnded,  have  had  so 
home  leave  for  four  years,  and  have  spent  five 
months  in  a  British  jail." 

I  saw  a  faint  smile  come  over  his  grave  face. 
"  Ton  boys  are  all  alike.  Here  is  ColoneJ  Hamilton 
in  a  rage  because  the  marquis  would  have  given  his 
place  to  Captain  Gimat,  and  now  it  is  an  obstinate 
Welshman  must  go  and  get  into  mischief.  I  wish 
the  whole  army  had  your  spirit,  sir." 

I  ventured  to  observe  that  Colonel  Armand  had 
been  permitted  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  that  I 
had  hoped  that  I  too  should  be  allowed  a  like 
favour. 

His  Excellency  smiled,  and  returned,  "Ag  a  vol- 
unteer, Mr.  Wynne— well,  aa  a  volunteer.  Ask  Colo- 
nel Hamilton.  I  trust  that  is  satisfactory.  Are  the 
orders  and  detail  all  made  out  t " 

I  said  yes,  and,  thanking  him,  went  away. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  whom  I  saw  early  on  the  14th, 
was  AS  much  surprised  at  the  result  of  my  request 
as  was  I,  and  was  pleased  to  say  he  should  be  glad 
of  my  company,  and  would  I  be  on  hand  in  the 
tren<'hes  before  darkf 

The  French  of  the  old  regiment  lyAuvergne, 
which  that  night  won  the  right  to  be  called  D'An- 
vergne  samt  tache,  were  to  carry  the  redoobt  to  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  Baron  de  Viomenisle 
was  to  lead  them.  Gimat  was  to  have  a  chance 
with  us. 

"  There  are  Connecticat  men,  and  Hassaohiuetta 
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and  Rhode  Inland  men,  with  a  renMre  fmm  Pran- 
aylvania.  The  North  hui«  thi*  wholt-  lninnnw,'*  Mid 
Hamilton,  "  and  your  friend  Wardt-r  has  tbe  lock 
to  be  with  uit." 

The  redoultt  Numl>er  Ten  o»  the  i-nemy's  left,  and 
nearest  the  river,  fell  to  uii,  and  Hamilton  hr  no 
means  meant  that  we  should  be  later  in  the  work 
than  onr  allies. 

I  am  forced  to  be  thus  particular  beraoiie,  althongb 
tu  (Jo<)'8  providence  I  knew  it  not,  I  was  aboat  to 
ftaw)  through  another  crisis  of  my  advcDtarous  life. 
Bffon'  dusk  I  woH  in  the  trenches,  and  Uinfc  down 
Hiiiid  »  eriiwd  of  niletit  nit>n.  Hamilton  walked  U> 
and  fro  ntmiiiKtlifm,  Ki-c)ii(rthal  all  were  ready. and 
Hi  hu^t  lii-d  n  piiH-f  «if  tmrpeons'  liandape  around  my 
left  arm.  a  preoaiition  nlRo  taken  an  to  the  men  that 
thfv  mifrlit  t><>  distiufniixhed  in  tbe  darkneu  tnm 
the  I'ln'iiiy. 

Piiiiitt'Di  with  fasrineM  and  laddeni  wm  a  little 
InttT  pHt  out  in  front  of  the  tmnehes.  and  with  then 
thi-  snppers  and  axemi>n  iiiid'T  Captain  Kiikpatriek. 
Wiltiin  the  crowded  treneheM  and  behind  them  tbe 
•It-tiifhmeut  of  four  hundred  nit-n  lay  ready. 

It  waii  r>oltl.  nnd  a  drizzlinp  rain  would  han  made 
it  Tii'<^]ful,  under  nrdinnr>'  ciivnmstaneea,  to  keep 
til-'  |>nus  of  the  muskctt  dr^-:  hut  all  loads  wov 
dniwii,  sill)  the  manpiiK  ni<-aiit  to  trust  to  thehayanet 
alniif.  Jiick  WAS  afi>«>t.  nnd  in  hii<  pny  fashion  wis 
snyini:  »>iii"t)iinp  mtTTA'  to  his  nii-n  I  heard  the 
m»riitii>  i-r\ .  ■'  Sili'iii'p !  ~  in  qiicer  Fnclish.  and  dowa 
tbe  line  J  iiiuld  hear  offlcera  rept-attng  his  cedar. 
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For  a  little  while  all  was  stilL 

"  Oood-by,"  said  my  Jack.  His  bond  was  damp, 
and  shook. 

"  You  dear  old  idiot  1 "  said  L 

It  was  DOW  close  to  eight,  and  of  a  SQddeo  our 
(tuimon  ceased.  I  dimly  saw,  a  few  yards  away  in 
the  deep  trench,  the  marqnis  looking  back  toward 
our  camp.  The  enemy,  glad,  I  dare  say,  of  a  chance 
to  cool  their  guas,  also  stopped  firing.  I  wished  to 
heaven  this  horror  of  waiting  were  over. 

Then  a  rocket  rose  high  in  air  over  car  oamp. 
"  Ready,  men ! "  said  Hamilton,  while  I  drew  my 
long  Hessian  blade. 

Six  bombs  in  quick  succession  nwe  and  went  over 
us.  I  heard  the  marquis  cty  oat, "  £^  avamt  I  For^ 
ward!" 

"  Forward,  sappers ! "  cried  a  voice  in  front 

"  Come  along,  boys ! "  cried  Jack.  And  not  giving 
the  sappers  more  than  time  to  scramble  np,  we  were 
off  in  a  swift  rush  through  the  darkness.  The 
quickly  formed  liue  broke  irregularly,  as  we  ran 
over  the  space  between  us  and  the  abatis,  the  sap- 
pers vainly  trying  to  keep  ahead. 

As  we  rushed  forward,  my  legs  serving  me  well, 
I  saw  that  tbey  in  the  redoubt  knew  what  was 
coming.  A  dozen  rockets  went  up,  Bengal  flres  of 
a  sudden  lighted  their  works,  a  cannon-shot  went 
close  to  my  head,  and  all  pandemonium  seemed  to 
break  loose. 

At  tlie  stockade,  an  hundred  feet  from  their 
workii,  our  meu  pushed  aside  the  sappers,  and  toi9 
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down  the  rude  barrier,  or  tumbled  over  it  They 
wt-re  used  to  fences.  Here  Gimat  was  hurt,  and 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  pioneers,  and  a  momeat  Later 
Colonel  Barber. 

The  hundred  feet  beyond  were  pasiwd  at  a  mn, 
and  the  men  with  fascines  cast  them  iuto  the  ditch. 
It  was  already  half  full  of  the  wreck  the  cannon  had 
made  in  the  eartliwork.  Wv  jiiin|H>()  in,  and  out ;  it 
waa  all  mud  and  water.  Ladders  were  set  agaiiut 
the  parapet,  hut  the  slope  wan  now  not  abrupt,  ha\-in^ 
Ijeeu  erumbled  away  by  our  iniufi  fo  that  most  of  as 
tterainbled  up  witliout  dflay.  I  tuiw  Captain  Hunt 
fall,  t)i)>  fnt'iny  firintr  n-ildly.  If  Servant  Bruwn 
of  the  Fourth  Oonnet'tirut,  or  MaoHfleld  of  the  Fur- 
luni  I[o|)e,wer«*  flmt  on  the  parapet,  I  dti  not  know. 
Ilnniilton  ^rot  by  me.and  I  saw  him  xet  a  foot  on  the 
sliciulder  of  a  man.  aud  jump  nu  to  the  top  of  the 
ri'doubt.  Why  more  or  all  were  not  kilU-d  se^nu  to 
iiu-  a  wonder.  I  thiuk  if  the  enemy  lia<l  been  cooler 
we  liud  t»eeii  easily  di!)]Mis«-d  of.  I  saw  the  gtrl-boj 
leap  down  huh  m;;  the  bayonets,  and  we  were  at  onoe 
in  a  hurly-burly  of  redeoatD,  our  men  with  and  after 

For  a  little  there  whs  fierce  resistance  and  a  furi- 
ous tftnifftrli*.  »f  wliieh  I  recall  only  a  remembranea 
■  f  smoke,  r^l  flasbfs,  yells,  and  a  eonfusinu  of  man 
strikiuf;  and  tbrnstirif;.  A  bift  Hessian  cauffht  me 
11  Hniart  thrust  in  the  left  lep— no  f^reat  hurt.  An- 
other  with  liis  butt  jiretty  nearly  broke  my  left  ana, 
tun  1  put  it  up  to  save  my  lit-ad.  I  ran  him  thruogh, 
and  felt  that  they  were  giviug  way. 
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To  left  and  right  was  still  s  mad  stru^Ie,  and 
what  with  the  Bengal  fires  still  blazing,  and  a  heap 
of  brash  in  flames  at  one  side  of  the  redonbt,  there 
was  light  enough  to  see.  Near  about  me  was  a  clear 
spac6,  and  a  pause  such  as  occurs  now  and  then  in 
SQch  a  scrimmage.  There  were  still  men  who  held 
back,  and  to  whom,  as  I  pushed  on,  I  called,  "  Come 
on  t  We  have  them ! "  A  great  wind  from  the  sea 
blew  the  smoke  away,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  see.  As 
I  called  out  to  the  men  who  hesitated  on  the  ottt«r 
slope,  as  Bome  will,  I  heard  before  me  a  voice  cry, 
"  This  way,  men ! "  and,  turning,  caught  sight  of  the 
face  of  Arthur  Wynne.  He  too  saw  and  knew  me. 
He  uttered  an  oath,  I  remember,  crying  out,  "At 
last ! "  as  I  dashed  at  him. 

I  heard  ahead  of  me  cries  for  "  Quarter  I  quarter  I " 
The  mass  of  striving  men  bad  fallen  back,  and  in 
fact  the  business  was  at  an  end.  I  saw  Jack  ran 
from  my  left  toward  me,  but  he  stood  still  when  he 
saw  what  was  happening,  and  instantly,  as  he  came, 
Arthur  and  I  crossed  swords.  What  else  chanced 
or  who  else  came  near  I  knew  not.  I  saw  for  the 
time  only  that  one  fm'e  I  so  liated,  for  the  heap  of 
brush  in  the  work  was  still  blazing. 

As  is  true  of  every  Wynne  I  ever  knew,  when  in 
danger  I  l)ecame  cool  at  once.  I  lost  no  time,  but 
pressed  him  Imrd  with  a  glad  sense  that  he  was  no 
longer  my  master  at  the  game.  I  meant  to  kill 
him,  and  as  ha  fell  back  I  knew  that  at  last  his  hour 
had  come.  I  think  he  too  knew  it.  He  fenced  with 
caution,  and  was  as  cool  as  L    Jost  as  I  touched 
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liirti  in  tin'  rijilit  slmnldHr  I  Mf  u  woim^pd  TTfUMAn 
I'liitch  my  l.fr.  I  tVI!  s(|ii:i]>-Iy  hai'kwitn),  my  rnusin 
Iiintfiiif;  sHVHgt-ly  us  1  i1n>piH-rl.  I  liail  been  dnnf 
for  liail  iidt  Jnck  litriK-k  ii))  )iis  blade  as  I  lay,  call- 
iug  out : 

'Townrd!" 

I  was  up  in  a  moment,  pretty  mv&fK,  and  ctngbt 
sifiht  of  my  Jaok  fi-nciu|r  with  my  man,  u  cftbn  w 
if  wt*  wen-  in  <ilil  Pike's  ^nllt'i^'.  As  I  stood  puit- 
inf;— it  was  but  n  moment— I  saw  Jaek's  blade  whip 
vicirtiisly  round  Arthur's  and  pass  throng  hii 
hrfjist,  nearly  to  the  f^uard. 

My  eouMn  cried  I  know  not  what,  fell  to  one  nde^ 
and  then  in  n  lieap  aeross  a  ih'ad  irrenadier. 

"KettiT  I  than  tliour  <>riwl  Jaek,  blowing  bard. 
" lie  will  play  no  more  trirks.     Tome  on ! " 

Willi  ti  frhitiee  lit  my  rucuiy  I  hurried  past  him 
oviT  •]>':■>!  .-iiid  wi>iinil>-d  mi-n.  a  eiinnon  upaet,  mn^ 
k'-rs  f.i-i  awiiy.  and  what  nut. 

■■  Thi-  wny.  Wynne."  said  the  marquis.  "  <?nijkit 
Ot-t  Ili.is.-  f.Ur.ws  tnu'.'tlHr.  jp'iilleraen." 

( >iir  iri'ii  w>'r>'  hndillin^  the  priKoners  in  a  eonwr 
nnd  ■■■ill.-.ii:iL'  tlnir  nnus  A  ri'd-faeed  Xew  Hamp- 
hhiiv  iiiiiiiiin  wiis  an;rrily  threnteninf;  Major  Camp- 

)»'!].  1 1 <iiini:ii)il''r  of  tli*'  n-ilonht,  who  hail  just  stir- 

vimI'T-'I.  rii)<,iir)  llniiiiltun  >lni'-k  up  the  eaptain^ 
M.xl.'.  IT  1  <1..  1.  tiev.'  he  would  hitv*>  killed  the  major. 
II<-  w;i-  fiiriotis  ovi-r  llie  dt-ath  of  Cohmel  ScAmmel, 
whii  yv.i-  im-iiily  I.elnvcd,  and  had  been  killed  by 
He:'>iaii-  iif'-  r  luivinir  pv'-u  up  his  sword. 

It  WHS  over,  and  1  wi-nt  back  to  sea  what  had 
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become  of  Arthur.  He  was  alive,  and  having 
dragged  himself  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  redoubt, 
was  now  seated  against  it  Jack  soon  found  a  lan- 
tern, and  by  its  light  we  looked  at  Arthor.  He  was 
covered  with  blood,  but  was  conscious,  and  stared 
at  me  with  doll  eyes,  without  power  to  say  a  word. 

"  Take  care  of  him,  Jack,"  said  I,  and  went  away 
down  the  crumbled  slope  and  through  the  broken 
abatis,  while  overhead  the  bombs  howled  with  un- 
earthly noises  and  the  cannonry  broke  out  anew. 

I  was  still  angry  that  I  had  not  killed  the  man, 
and  went  off  to  my  tent  in  no  very  happy  state  of 
mind,  so  tired  in  body  that  I  could  not  sleep  for 
hours. 

Says  Jack,  "  October  I5.-7-I  can  never  cease  to  1>e 
thankfid  that,  when  we  had  them  driven  like  scared 
sheep  into  the  far  side  of  the  redoubt,  I  ran  back  to 
see  what  had  become  of  Hugh.  It  was  but  a  minute 
I  had  missed  him,  and  when  t  saw  him  slip  I  had 
only  just  time  to  cat«h  that  devil  Arthur  Wynne's 
blade.  He  was  used  in  old  days  to  play  with  me 
like  a  child,  but  either  I  am  become  more  skilful  or 
be  was  out  of  practice,  for  I  knew  pretty  soon  that 
he  was  deUvered  over  to  me,  and  had  small  chance 
to  get  away  unhurt.  If  my  friend  had  killed  him,— 
and  that  was  what  he  meant,  I  fear,— would  Darthea 
ever  have  married  Hught  I  know  not,  but  it  has 
been  ordered  otherwise.  There  was  indeed  a  way 
opened,  as  Friends  say.  A  nic«  Quaker  I  am 
become ! " 

I  was  not  of  his  opinion  that  night    Just  before 
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ri-vfiUr  I  Ml  iiitit  .1  ))n)kon  sliimltor.  I  nwakeiW 
in  a  liwciit,  h.'iviiiff  ilrt-dim-il  tli.-il  I  liml  |ittt  ii  KWonl 
tliroufili  my  i'iiiimii,  iiiiil  whh  tniulile<l  iliot  Ji^k 
was  tn  Ml  Diirlhtu.  TIiuh  it  name  tn  my  niiii>l 
— <liill<tl  lH-r><n-  lliis  with  Hiitrcr  mid  iii)i>aiii>t1iil  hAi>- 
-tliHt  I  liail  iriiiili-  H  ritrtuimli'  tWHiie.  Tin-  mom- 
ill);  1ir<nt(;lit  wisilimi.  I  wns  iM-piiiiiiiK  t<i  think 
tlmt  111!  WHS  lint  well  lH>twn-ii  Darllifa  ami  Anhur 
Wynne-,  ami  tliat  tn  kill  him  wmiltl  dn  aiiythtfif:  )>iit 
Htlil  to  my  cliiiiii-fs  with  a  witiiiuii  mi  x-tiMtivv.  ii>>r 
wimlil  it  imii-h  imi>n>v<>  miitttTs  that  his  ili-atk  h>J 
fiimt'  nut  of  the  uiihuiipy  cliHiicfM  of  wht. 

Wlit'ii  ill  liitpiiiiT  iuiknI  I  iN-piii  to  iln-ss  M  liawn. 

I  foiiiii)  my  left  arm  vfr>'  stiff  nint  hon-.  I  tiitu< 
liHVf  Ihi'II  iiim'h  (listmclfd  ov>-rui|;ht  not  to  haw 
ft'll  it,  ami  not  to  have  si>t'n  that  I  waft  MTiou»ly 
I'riiisi'il ;  my  hn-ifhi'S  wrn'  stnn-Iiiil  stiff  with  M'^i 
fmiii  a  1iayoiii-t-iirir'k.  Jack's  i[tiiirt<-nt  wcrv  on  tli^ 
t-xtn-mt-  ri(.'hl.  ami  as  soon  as  thi-  liin'H  bntko  afl^r 
iiioriiiii^  ilrtll  I  r<M)>>  over  to  fiml  him. 

lit-  ti-M  iiif  that  I>r.  Kiish  wits  <-iimr>  to  camp  thr 
ihiy  U'fiiri'  with  other  siire<'ofis.  ami  that  Anhiir 
was  ill  )L  t<-iit  am)  I'linnI  for  liy  our  coikI  ilot-tor,  vhn 
itii'i<riii<-<l  .l]i>-k  that  his  swi>n)  liiul  tnivorwi^l  ih«-  Huh! 
hitiL'.  I'lil  liail  not  ),Miii-  thr<aiL'li,  as  it  K«*<>mitl  to  tii^ 

II  must  liiivt-  •loiii'.  T)i<-  ilni-t«r  tli»ti):ht  W  miehi 
(H,v,il.|v  L'-t  ,,v..r  it.  Oiii  ..f  his  n(T.n'tion  for  my 
aiiiiT  h<-  wi.ul.l  .M'>>  that  Artiiiir  luu]  >'irh  ■■juv  as  sh^ 
wfiiM  il---in-  1'<T  niii-  of  liiT  kin.  Ixit  was  it  aft  a 
lin'T-i    utif-irtiiiiat<-  (H'liih  lit  • 

■- 1  ttaeund  hiiu,"  said  Javk,  " that  it  was  bxnI 
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lamentable,  but  might  have  been  worse— as  I  in- 
tended it  should  be,"  added  Jack,  with  a  grin.  He 
then  asked  me  had  I  heard  of  that  good  Free  Qua- 
ker, Colonel  Forest,  who  had  taken  Major  Campbell, 
saying,  "  I  advise  thee  to  surrender,  or  thou  wilt 

repent  it,  d thee ! "  to  the  delight  of  Hamilton, 

who  must  tell  his  Excellency  that  night,  having 
supped  with  him  on  bis  retnm. 

I  made  haste  to  write  to  my  aunt,  and  was  able  to 
send  our  letters  North  with  the  general's  despatches 
to  Congress.  I  said  nothing  of  my  own  enconnter 
with  Arthur,  but  made  mention  of  Jack's  afEfur  as 
one  of  the  chances  of  war. 

Dr.  Rush  dressed  my  arm,  and  I  went  back  to 
duty  with  the  member  in  &  sling,  and  aching  like 
mad.  His  Excellency,  seeing  my  condition,  asked 
me  if  my  right  arm  was  in  good  order,  bat  nude  no 
reference  to  the  left.  Aft«r  I  took  his  commands  for 
the  morning  he  said,  seeing  me  limp,  "Were  you 
much  hurt  I " 

I  said,  "  No ;  I  ran  against  something  sharp  in  the 
bastion." 

He  smiled,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  . 
Fair  women  and  brave  men  were  to  his  Excellency's 
liking. 

This  was  tny  last  of  active  warfare.  The  marquis 
tried  his  hand  at  a  sally,  and  made  ready  too  late  to 
get  away  over  the  York  River  j  bnt  the  sally  came 
to  nothing,  and  the  belat«d  effort  to  run  to  still  less. 

1  neglected  to  say  that  the  French,  having  come 
to  tlie  abatis,  waited  in  line  while  the  pioneers  need 
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their  azP8  to  donr  it  i'wity.  M«':inu-liik>,  t 
Uki  go«Kl  disfi]>liii<-.  tii>-y  Mifli-rt-d  t<>-Vfrely.  Ai  *• 
rufiliud  tho  nhiilf  Iliiu-.'.  wf  lost  far  Ivaa.  "It  wu 
vt'ry  fiuuiimWH  fijlr,"  i>i\Ul  Iluiiiiltuii,  "but  I  like  oar 
wiiy  lM;tt4.'r."    And  mi.  I  lliitik.  do  I. 

The  gwA  duvtor  iiki-d  to  <;iiiiic  Lu  my  staff  tent  a 
those  days,  tu  tulk  lu  mv  «>r  to  others.  He  wemed 
tu  think  it  QeeeKsary  to  inform  me  of  my  eotuin*» 
state,  and  I  dare  say  thought  me  vool  about  him. 

"And  if,  doctor,  I  hud  btui-k  him  throu^  the  IcA 
sidot"  siiid  Jack,  lyiu};  at  va^e  uu  a  l>eiiraluD  ia  my 
tent. 

"  In  that  case,"  snid  our  dtK'tor,  io  s  qoite  protta- 
ijiotiid  way,  "  thu  hcurt  or  the  gnat  arteries  hsd  like 
i-ni>ii};h  bwn  iiii-n-tnl." 

"  And  what  tlit- ii  T "  sskt^d  Jack  of  the  doctor,  wbo 
was  sitting  on  the  cantp-tii-d. 

•■  rnfltahly  dwith  wcmid  havo  ot-curred." 

On  this  Juck  luokt-d  uj>  with  those  innocent  eyM, 
:uid,  pushin>;  )HM>k  tho  lihmd  loi-kK,  said:  "It  is  a 
^n-!it  thini;  to  know  anatomy.  If  only  I  had  made 
ii  littli-  study  of  that  wit>mv.  Dr.  Kush,  I  nug'ht  ban 
lijkil  U-tlor  sno't'ss  at  this  |iiir-sttckinfr  buaincM  we 
<iA\  war.**  Thf  sly  hiimitiir  of  the  felhtw  Het  Ilamil- 
ii>ii  to  iHiiifhiiiL',  Ixit  thi-  dtH-lor  did  not  smile. 

"  It  mi^ht  havi-  Isfii  U-ttt-r  fur  Ilufih'a  couaia,'  ha 
said. 

•■  Vfs,"  said  Jftrk,  .iwcetly ;  "  |ierh«i»." 

An  liny  talki-il  I  was  mitoniHtirally  puttiair  iatB 
i;ti-  Kn-Ti.-h  II  Ii-ti.-r  of  his  Kx«fll«'m*y  to  Comto 
d'1-^lain^.  and  I  Ii>i>h  in  rvadily  what  was  } 
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When  Jack  said,  "Perhaps,"  I  cried  ont,  "It  wonld 
hi:  a  fine  thing,  doctor,  to  have  all  this  saving  know- 
ipdge  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  know  where  not  to  hart 
one  another." 

Hamilton  was  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Rnsh.  "  It  were 
more  to  the  pui-pose,"  he  said,  "  to  sit  down  and  not 
to  go  to  war  at  all."  This  was  set  forth  demarely, 
the  colonel  seeing  how  serious  a  dose  onr  fun  was 
for  the  great  physician,  who  did  somewhat  lack  the 
capacity  to  discover  the  entertaiiunent  to  be  foond 
in  this  manner  of  jesting. 

He  returned  gravely  that  this  waa  his  opinion, 
and  that  had  he  his  way,  war  and  drinking  of  spirits 
should  alike  cease. 

To  this  we  agreed  in  part  as  one  man,  for  of  war 
we  were  tired  enough.  As  to  the  other  matter,  we  did 
not  mention  it  To  think  of  such  a  revolution  was  too 
astonisliing  in  those  days,  nor  have  we  come  to  it  yet 

After  that  the  doctor  discussed  Arthur's  case  with 
much  learning  and  evident  satisfaction.  I  might 
like  in  a  day  nr  two  to  see  Captain  Wynne,  I  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  do  him  harm,  and  when  the 
great  doctor  said,  "  Perhaps,  perhaps,"  Jack  began 
discreetly  to  talk  war,  and  asked  where  was  General 
Gates. 

But  by  this  time  our  doctor  had  become  cautious. 
His  favourite  commander  was  dismissed  with  a 
word  or  two,  and  so  our  chat  ended,  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  the  physician  going  away  together,  each  pleased 
with  the  other,  and,  despite  some  differences  in  pol- 
■ticB,  to  remain  lifelong  friends. 
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On  tlio  tith  »f  fVtolM'r,  tti>>  Mnniuis  Ci'mwallii 
liiiviiif;  li.-iil  II  litniriwh  full  of  Af^litiufr.  hihI  hBring 
fiiiltil  (if  liis  si'lifiri>-s  to  ijFft  HWHv  wnisii  the  York 
Itivi-r,  l)c:<t  ii  [uirlcy,  rikI  iifti-r  itniii-  <liM*iiNUOB 
I'il'iifsl  llii'  iirti>-lrs  (if  capitulHtidii.  Tlie  holilii-n 
wiTc  (<i  r>-iii»iii  prisoners  in  VirfHiiiii  and  ManUnd. 
till*  (iflli'fTs  \i'<-n-  to  n-tiini  to  Kiirnpt-  upnn  |iar<4r. 
TIk-  lii'Hti-n  army  at  twn  on  the  llHb  oanie  down  the 
road  l»'tM-(f-ii  tlif  Fn-Mi-h  and  onr  linett,  with  tbr 
niloiiTv  in  tlifir  cait's,  ami  tli<>  liamis  playing  a  Brit- 
ish nian'li;  for  it  is  of  tli<'eti(im>tteof  sur:h  ofvauona 
that  the  caiitiirrd  army  pliiy  none  hut  their  nwn 
Inm-s.  tSonii'  wiig  ninst  have  rhoso  thi*  air,  for  Uwt 
niiirclifd  hy  to  the  b"hm1  itlii  Kntrlish  mufir  of  "The 
World  Tnnn-il  I'lisido  Down";  MiWi  miint  haw 
siviniMl  sjully  tlh>  cast'  ti>  tht-w  (x-or  di-viln, 

Alt  I  was  of  tli4'  xtafT,  I  wiu'  iirivilep<<l  to  vr*  wril 
tills  wondcrfnl  and  glorious  ronclusion  of  a  tnt|fbtT 
strife.  Our  chirf  sat  stniicht  in  Ihf  mddh*,  with  a 
t'lti-c  no  man  i-onld  n-ail,  for  in  it  wax  n«>ithf>r  clatina 
nor  show  of  Milisfai-lion,  tts  tlit^  sullen  ninka  fmat 
near. 

At  Ihf  head  of  th.'  linf  n-h-  (ienernl  Cflara.  R* 
[iimsi'd  lifsid.'  our  diit-f.  and  U'lrppd  hia  I-Ixccllrary 

!•■  n ivi-  tin-  csi'uscs  of  my  Lonl  Cornwallin,  who 

was  not  Wfll  i-noni;h  to  >*«■  j>n-M>nt,  which  no  od« 
U'li'vi-d  ni>r  tlion^ht  a  manly  thinff  to  do. 

Ili>  Kxi-i-ll>-n<'y  Ixiwiii,  lnist<tl  it  wan  not  vtrr 
serious.  liTit  wi>nld  not  n-cHvf  (ifn<>ral  (Vllara^ 
swunl.  With  <|iiift  ditmily  he  motioiiM  him  to 
dcliv'T  it  to  Major- (Ji'nLTal  Linroln,  who  oow  bad 
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these  grateful  amends  for  the  misfortune  of  h&Ting 
had  to  Bturender  his  own  good  blade  at  Charleston. 

After  this  the  long  array  of  cbagrised  and  beaten 
men  went  by,  and,  returning  to  York,  were  pat  under 
guard. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  letter  of  my  aunt's  informed 
me  of  the  disorder  my  father's  condition  had  brought 
about  on  his  tobacco-plantation  in  Maryland,  This 
caused  me  to  ask  for  leave,  and,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  might  be  recalled  at  any  time,  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  be  absent  two  months. 

I  set  out  on  November  5  for  Annapolis,  with  two 
horses  and  my  servant  Arthur  Wynne,  being 
found  unfit  to  go  to  Europe  with  the  rest,  was 
taken  a  week  lat«r  by  our  doctor  on  a  transport 
to  the  Head  of  Elk,  and  thence  by  coach  to  Phila- 
delphia. There,  as  I  beard,  the  doctor  took  him  to 
liis  own  house,  much  amazed  that  Mistress  Gainor 
would  uot  receive  him.  Arthur  won  the  good  doc- 
tor, as  he  did  most  people,  and,  despite  all  expecta- 
tions, was  said  to  be  mending  fast,  being  much 
petted  by  the  Tory  ladies ;  but  if  Darthea  had  seen 
him  or  not  I  did  not  then  learn. 

My  affairs  in  Maryland,  where  we  had  many 
slaves  and  large  interests,  kept  me  busy  until  near 
the  close  of  December,  when  I  set  out  to  rejoin  the 
staff  iu  Philadelphia,  my  leave  being  up. 

During  this  winter  of  '81  and  '82  my  duties  were 
light,  and  except  to  write  a  few  despatches  daily, 
iind  to  iittcnil  his  Excellency  on  occasions  of  festivity, 
I  had  little  to  do  save  to  look  after  my  father's  affairs. 
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It  is  nov  fit  that  I  return  to  the  Darratioo  of  waA 
HdugB  us  iiiiiiiitltutt-ly  cuiiec-rii  my  [M-rMOoiil  intvneU. 
Arthur  Wyiiiic  wa»  able  to  ride  out  by  the  end  ot 
January,  >*>•  I  bi'tinl,  for  I  did  not  vhanoe  to  aim  him. 
My  fathtT  rtmuiiit.-d  uiudi  lus  he  hud  been  for  a  year. 

Darthen,  to  our  tn'i'at  Biirprise,  on  Captain  Wynne's 
return  bci-ame  dcsinius  to  jHeld  to  her  aunt  and 
to  f^  to  Xew  York.  My  aunt  snid  she  wonld  g«t 
them  a  pass  through  our  liiivx  tu  the  Jeraeys;  bat 
this  proving  difficult,  tliey  stayed  in  and  abont 
tht!  irity,  spendiufc  much  time  at  their  old  home  in 
Bristol.  Darthva  vna  m>  clearly  unwillintr  to  aee 
me  that  I  was  fain  to  givv^  it  up,  and  accept  what 
I  could  uot  buttvr.  Wheu  I  said  I  was  iiorr>'  ibe 
wished  to  pn  away,  my  Aunt  Gainor  replied  that 
I  was  u  foul,  nud  would  iK-vcr  be  anrthinir  elae. 
I  asked  why,  Imt  i^he  wun  uway  from  my  ituestioB 
at  uuee,  and  went  on  to  tell  me  what  officers  wen 
Ut  dine  with  her  that  day,  uud  did  his  ExceUeney 
like  Madeira  T  and  why  was  hor  ditctor  so  fond  ot 
quntin);  Mr.  Adams's  h'tt«'r«  from  Holland,  where  be 
now  waK  on  a  mission,  with  his  uasty  sneerv  at 
Vir^uiaiis  and  Mr.  Washiufftou  T  She  pi\-e  me  no 
time  to  r<>]ily.  Indeed,  this  and  much  else  I  t«w  or 
heard  in  those  days  was  tjuite  beyntid  me. 

My  aunt's  way  of  dismis.'iinfr  a  question  she  liktd 
not  was  to  {M>ur  out  matters  whieh  were  quite  iml- 
eviitit.  when  to  stop  Iier  was  ultocether  past  hope: 
I  hii'l  li-anied  to  wait.  Nlie.  at  my  desire,  made  Jadt 
her  nil)  in  h>-r  afT.'iirs.  at.  I  was  fully  tH-oupied  witb 
luy  lather's  negleet<tl  busiut-sa.     Xow,  too,  abo  «■> 
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bnsy  flndiiig  Jack  a  wife,  and  would  tell  me  all  about 
it,  striding  to  and  fro,  and  with  vast  sbrewdneBS  and 
homour  diBcassing  the  young  women  we  knew. 

"  Cat "  Ferguson  was  vety  bumble,  and  the  Chews 
in  g^at  favour  with  his  Excellency.  I  was  fain 
to  dismiss  my  wonder  as  to  Darthea,  and,  unable  to 
recur  to  the  questiou  I  had  asked,  I  went  away  to 
headquarters  in  the  great  Chew  house  in  Third 
street. 

The  town  was  gone  wild  with  feasting  and  din- 
ners, and  as  the  general  liked  his  staff  to  attend 
him,  I  had  more  of  these  engagements  than  I  cared 
about. 

Arthur,  still  weak  and  on  parole,  lingered;  but 
why  he  did  not  get  permission  to  go  to  New  York, 
as  iiad  been  easy,  I  could  not  well  understand. 

In  February,  '82, 1  came  home  to  my  father's  one 
morning  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  to  my 
surprise  heard  my  cousin's  voice. 

"  I  fear,  sir,  I  am  not  understood.  I  come  for  the 
deed  you  promised  me." 

My  poor  father,  a  huge,  wasted  framework  of  a 
big  man,  was  looking  at  him  with  lack-lustre  eyes.  , 
He  said,  "  My  wife  will  be  with  us  presently.     Wilt 
thou  stay  for  dinner  T' 

1  went  in  at  once,  saying,  "I  am  more  than 
amazed,  sir,  to  see  you  here.  As  to  the  deed  yon 
would  have  stolen—" 

"Wliat!"  he  cried. 

"  I  said  '  stolen,'  air.  As  to  the  deed  yon  would 
have  stolen  from  a  man  too  feeble  in  mind  to  guard 
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hiH  onii  imiitfrty,  I  have  only  tliifi  to  ny  '  (unid  eoo- 
Ktutit  dutira  it  had  gone  fnini  my  miud);  "1  ihiU 
put  no  obstarlt*  iii  tlie  way  of  your  Heeing  it" 

"  I  havt^  no  other  purpose,"  he  said  quietly— "  noae. 
To  yon  I  t-ould  uut  go,  and,  sir,  if  yon  chooae  to 
uuiiHidtT  my  i>lTort  in  any  otlier  liffht  thaD  an  hoaaM 
ouf,  I  hiive  no  won-  to  xay.  We  have  enuugfa  caima 
of  differeni-f  iriUioiit  that." 

"  Quite  enoiii^h,"  siiid  I.  I  was  beginuing  to  loae 
grip  of  my  patience.  "  Quite  enough.  Thatth^wtn 
not  settlttl  long  ago  an  accident  alone  prevented.* 

"I  am  not,  sir,  in  a  way  fitly  to  anawer  jvo. 
Neither  is  this  a  place  nor  a  presence  for  this  die- 
cubsion." 

"  At  least  we  can  agr«^  as  to  that,"  aaid  I ;  "  bat  I 
did  not  set-k  it.  At  my  own  leisure  I  ehall  bATe  to 
axk  you  certain  questions  whieh,  as  a  gentleaan  aod 
a  man  of  honour,  you  will  find  it  bard  to  wmrer." 

"I  fail  to  comprehend."  he  returned,  with  Ui 
grand  air,  hxiking  all  the  Itetter  for  his  paleneia. 

1  tiaid  it  wuK  not  now  n<-»^lful  that  he  iboold,  aa4 
Uiat  in  future  he  would  understand  that  ha  «m  m 
lontrer  a  welcome  guest.  *■ 

''  As  yon  please,"  he  said. 

I  thiuight  he  showMl  little  atizie^  to  hmr  tt 
leu^h  whut  was  in  my  mind. 

Mcanwhilf,  as  we  siNike.  my  father  looked  v» 
cnntly  fnim  uic  to  him  and  fmm  him  to  ma,  and  tt 
last,  his  old  hiiHpitable  instincts  oomin 
h<>  siiid.  -Tliou  hast  uut  aaked  thy  o 
spirits,  Hugh." 
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Arthur,  smiling  sadly,  as  I  thouglit,  said: "Thank 
yon,  none  for  me.  Good-day,  Cousin  Wynne,"  and 
merely  bowing  to  me,  he  went  out,  I  oeremoniooely 
opening  the  door. 

I  had  said  no  more  than  I  intended  to  say ;  I  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  t«lling  this  man  what  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  and  what  I  knew  of  his  baseness.  To 
do  this  it  was  needful,  above  all,  to  find  Delaney. 
After  that,  whether  Dartbea  married  my  cousin  or 
not,  I  meant  that  she  should  at  last  know  what  I 
knew.  It  was  fair  to  her  that  some  one  should  open 
her  eyes  to  this  man's  character.  When  away  from 
her,  hope,  the  friend  of  the  absent,  was  ever  with 
me ;  but  once  face  to  face  with  Darthea,  to  think  of 
her  as  by  any  possibiUty  mihe  became  impossible. 
Yet  from  9rst  to  last  I  was  firm  in  my  purpose,  for 
this  was  the  way  I  was  made,  and  so  I  am  to  this 
day.  But  whether  I  had  loved  her  or  not,  I  should 
have  done  my  best  out  of  mere  friendship  to  set  her 
free  from  tlie  bonds  in  which  she  was  held. 

I  had  lieard  of  Delaney  as  being  in  the  South,  but 
whether  he  had  come  out  alive  from  the  tussles  be- 
•^ween  Morgan,  Marion,  and  Tarleton,  I  knew  not 
On  asking  Colonel  Harrison,  the  general's  secretary, 
he  told  me  he  thought  he  could  discover  his  where- 
abouts. Next  day  he  called  to  tell  me  that  there 
was  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Delaney  at  the  London 
Inn,  now  called  "  The  Flag,"  on  Front  street,  and 
that  he  had  been  asking  for  me.  I  had  missed  him 
by  five  minutes.  He  had  called  wltli  deepatches 
from  Major-Qeneral  Greene. 
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To  my  joy  tliis  i>n>vt'tl  to  1»-  tliv  mHii  I  irmutAl. 
nor  wiui  it  siiriirisiti);  tliut  l»>  titiinilil  thus  lurkUy 
Hpiicar.  ^iix-i-  till-  wiir  wiuc  ovit  m  tli<-  Soutli,  Mtd  > 
Mri'Hin  of  4>flli'i-rK  wn;;  jiaxstii^  (lirough  Pbiladdphu 
iluily  to  join  till'  NurtlitTii  unity. 

For  a  iiiomt'tit  In-  dul  not  know  me,  bnt  was  ife- 
li^liiW  wlioii  1  imiiiiil  rii,\st'lf. 

I  Miit)  I  hiul  no  liiiK-  to  lose,  atid  atiked  turn  ti> 
ni"ft  niv  at  my  uiiiit's  in  the  afteniiniu.  I  maefc 
tVtin^l  thiit  Arthur  would  f^-t  ttway  before  I  «•* 
ri'tvly  to  tiilk  to  him. 

l><-litm-r  hu4l  n'<'i-ivn<l  iny  last  letter  uiii  bad  aD- 
^wer'il  it.  hut  whithiT  liU  n'ply  went  I  ranoot  mj 
.\(  nil  i-\t>iits,  lie  hiul  linpTctl  hen'  to  And  me.  Wbn 
we  met  Hi  my  Aunt  I  itiiuor  k  thnl  Hftvmoon.  it  took 
hut  a  few  minutes  to  make  elear  to  her  the  sad  lair 
of  Arthur's  visit  to  the  jhII. 

My  frienil  ha<l  no  WHiuer  <h)U«  than  the  old  la^ 
nise,  nnil  1>e|mii  uii  nsniil  t<i  wiilkniiout,  nTiD|r;''Toa 
will  exentu-  me ;  I  niust  think  of  this.  Talk  Ui  Hngk* 
W'lijit  there  wiis  to  think  of  1  eouM  not  mc. 

hehiney  Imtkrd  oil  Hmu><-<l,  and  he  and  I  *ha1tnl 
She  WHS  evideiitlr  nuieli  (llsturhftl.  and  wltile  lh» 
''»|itnin  and  I  talked,  I  mw  her  movr  a  cJiair,  aal 
I<ii-k  up  and  itet  down  some  ehina  IteasL  At  iM 
t:.-'  sAJd:  "Come  in  at  nine  tonight,  Mr.  DolaMf 
i  want  to  think  tliin  over.  I  have  Mill  uionb  I  dcMt 
t<<  ask  you.  It  deeply  ettueemii  my  n«-phpw  id  a  waf 
I  eauniit  now  explain  to  you.  May  1  Iiato  tba  |nr- 
il'-to-  i-f  HimitiiT  iialf-hourt" 

liclaucv  liDwed. 
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"  Of  conrse  I  do  not  want  yon,  Hngh,"  she  added. 

When  you  have  known  a  woman  as  long  aa  I  had 
known  my  auut,  there  are  sometimes  hints  or  wam- 
uigs  in  her  most  casual  expressions.  When  my 
aant  said  I  was  not  wanted  that  evening  I  knew  at 
once  that  obe  was  meditating  something  out  of  the 
common,  hnt  just  what,  I  did  not  think  to  ask  my- 
self. My  Aunt  Gainor  was  all  her  life  fond  of  what 
she  called  inventing  chances,  a  fine  phrase,  of  which 
she  was  proud.  In  fact,  this  sturdy  old  spinster 
liked  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  women,  and  believed  that  for  this  she  had 
a  special  talent,  which  in  fact  she  discovered  no  in- 
clination to  bury ;  hut  what  now  she  had  in  hand  to 
do  I  knew  not 

She  was  deeply  grieved  for  a  season  to  find  that 
her  plans  went  awry,  or  that  men  were  disappointed, 
or  that  women  would  not  go  her  way.  "  When  she 
hurts  you,"  said  Airs.  Ferguson,  "  she  is  like  a  child, 
and  has  a  dozen  silly  devices  for  doctoring  your 
wounds.  We  have  fought  many  times,  and  made 
up  as  often.  There  is  no  real  malice  in  her,"  which 
was  true. 

Jack  Warder  once  remarked  in  his  lively  way  that 
Mistress  Wynne  had  a  richly  coloured  character.  I 
fear  it  may  have  looked  at  times  very  black  to  some 
and  very  rose-tinted  to  others,  but  assuredly  never 
gray  in  its  tones,  nor  other  than  positive. 

With  rae  she  took  all  manner  of  liberties,  and 
with  Darthea  too,  and  if  ever  she  were  in  doubt  if  it 
were  well  to  meddle  in  our  affairs  I  know  not.     A 
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vast  richness  of  haman  love  and  an  argent  deein  of 
rule  lay  uaderneath  t^e  life  she  showed  the  ootar 
world  of  quadrille  and  dinneie  and  gossip. 

'VS'hen  ^e  hurt  us,  or,  as  Dartbea  said,  broke  her 
chica  in  tr^-ing  to  wash  it,  she  feU  back  on  onr  Iot* 
with  a  quite  childlike  astonishment  that  what  wu 
come  out  of  affection  should  give  rise  to  reaentmeDL 

With  a  slight  puzzlo  in  my  mind  I  went  away 
with  Deloney  to  dine  at  the  Loudon  Coffee-booM; 
which  now  showed  our  own  new  flag,  where  so  often 
I  had  passed  in  uuder  the  eross  of  iSt.  George. 

"  We  have  a  new  St.  Geoi^  now,"  said  Mr.  JoliB 
Adams,  in  one  of  those  ill-natured  letters  to  Dr. 
Rush  which  filled  my  aunt  with  rsge.  ^•Samt§ 
Wfukington,  nra  pro  nobis."  The  Hanaehusettt 
statesrouii  admired  our  grave  and  knightly  St 
Ui-orgi>,  but  there  are  those  who  cannot  fly  a  kite 
witliciiit  t)ic  bobtail  of  a  sneer— which  ist  good  vit,  I 
think,  but  nut  my  own ;  it  was  Jack  said  that. 

Wlicn  Dcluncy  left  me  to  caU  again  apoa  my 
aiiiit,  I  little  dreamed  of  what  part  she  meant  him 
to  play.  He  loft  the  town  early  next  day,  and  had 
it  not  Wen  for  Jack  I  should  not  for  a  long  lAik 
buvi*  known  fully  what  an  hour  brought  forth. 

'■  On  the  afternoon  of  Febmaiy  28  of  this  1TO2," 
Kuys  Jack's  diary,  "I  got  a  note  from  T 
Wynne  uitking  me  to  see  her  on  busincas  at  i 
I  found  with  her,  to  my  pleasure,  the  good  1 
Dt*liin>-y.  and  was  able  to  thank  him  for  the  ■ 
lie  litid  done  us  all  in  his  noble  care  of  Hugh.  Wt 
talked  over  our  battles,  and  prewatly  bomm  ■ 
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Darthea,  vhom  now  we  see  bat  rarely,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  herself. 

"  I  do  believe  Hugh  has  given  np  his  love-affair 
as  a  thing  quite  hopeless,  sad  no  wonder.  I  think 
she  still  sees  that  rascal  of  an  English  captain,  and 
perhaps  he  will  not  have  her  keep  up  a  closer  friend- 
ship with  each  as  no  longer  desire  bis  own  acquain- 
tance. 

"Mr.  Delaney  was,  like  bH  men,  charmed  with 
Miss  Peniston,  and  the  talk  went  on  bosUy  enough, 
the  young  woman  in  good  spirits  and  the  captain 


"  By  and  by  he  spoke  quite  naturally  of  the  hor- 
rors of  their  life  in  the  provost's  prison,  and  npon 
this  Darthea,  becoming  of  a  sudden  seriously  atten- 
tive, listened  with  fixed  gaze.  Our  hostess,  seeing 
her  chance,  said; '  I  meant  to  ask  you  more  of  that 
to-day,  but  my  nephew  hates  even  to  hear  of  it. 
How  long  were  you  there  t' 

" '  I  was  taken  at  Germantown  like  Mr.  Wynne, 
and  was  kept  until  June.  After  Wynne  nearly 
killed  that  rascal,  Cunningham,  things  were  worse 
than  ever.' 

" '  And  was  Hugh  so  very  ill  t ' 

" '  He  could  not  have  been  worse  to  live  at  alL' 

'"And  was  there  no  inspection  amidst  all  those 
horrors  t  Do  you  suppose  Sir  William  knew  Qoth> 
ing  of  tiiem  t    I  can  hardly  credit  that' 

"  Darthea  looked  round  at  Mistress  Wynne.  She 
had  been  unusually  silent  Nov  turning  to  Delaney, 
she  said,  with  slow  articolataou;  'I  also  am  ooriona^ 
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Mr.  Delaney.  We  beard  m&ny  minonra  mnd  whim 
unpleatiaiit  facts.  Could  Sir  WUliam  Howe  bMirt 
kiiown  t     I  canoot  thiiilt  it.' 

" '  But  be  must,  after  tbe  inspectioDi,  and  tfaen 
were  three  to  my  kuowledge,' 

■"  Indeed  T'  said  Mistress  Wynne.  "T  a  moM 
Htran{^ ! ' 

"  Dflnuoy  hesitated,  not  liking,  I  Ruppose,  to  men- 
tiou  Arthur,  her  cousin,  of  wIiohc  close  relation  to 
Dartben,  howevt-r,  he  wim  not  aware. 

" '  And  one,'  Mistress  Wynne  went  on, '  was,  I  bear, 
maile  hy  niir  kinsman.' 

" '  Y*.-s,'  said  Delnney, '  and  that  did  certainly  amaw 
me.     Captain  Wynne—' 

" '  Captain  Wynne ! '  exclaimed  Dartbea,  and,  tarn- 
iiif;  her  liead,  slie  looketl  xbarply  at  MiKtreso  Wynne 
and  then  at  me.  I  think  that  Delaney,  being  nn- 
familiiir  with  licr  habits  of  speech,  did  not  noticv 
how  straugtf  whk  the  tone  in  which  she  added,  'Wc 
all  know  Mr.  Arthur  Wynne.' 

" '  Indeed ! '  said  Delaney ;  '  but  of  eonrae  I  mi^t 
have  known  that.' 

■■ '  Yes,  _vi-s !  I  int«*rruptetl  you.  Pray,  go  on ;  H  u 
most  inU'n'sti»K.' 

"■Very,"  waiii  Mistress  Wynne.  And  now  I  eaw 
what  a  wieketl  trap  our  spinster-fox  had  laid  for  poor 
Darthea.  Di'laney,  a  l>it  puzzled,  fflauced  at  me.  I 
made  no  sikfu.     It  must  nut  slop  here. 

" '  It  ix  a  <iu>-er  stor>',  Miss  IVniston,  and  not  tnaek 
to  the  en-.lit  >>(  his  Majesty's  olBceia.' 

" '  What  next  1 '  said  Dartheai 
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" '  Oh,  the  tale  is  brief  and  brutal  I  -was  Beated 
on  the  straw  one  day,  witii  Hugh's  head  in  my  lap, 
patting  water  on  his  forehead  and  trying  to  quiet 
him,  when  the  turnkey  come  in  with  an  RnglJBh 
officer.  This  gentleman  looked  about  him  at  the  few 
left  alive,  asked  carelessly  who  broke  the  vindow- 
panes,  and  then  saddenly  seemed  to  notice  Hugh. 
He  asked  who  was  tiiis  poor  devil  The  turnkey  said, 
"  Name  of  Wynne,  sir."  Then  the  captain  Htood  still 
a  moment,  staring  at  us,  and,  as  if  curious,  bent  down, 
asking  me  what  Hugh  was  saying.  Now  my  poor 
fnend  was  muttering  over  and  over,  "Dorothea I 
Dorothea!"— some  woman's  name,  I  suppose,  but 
what  woman  he  never  told  me.' 

"  At  this  I  saw  Darthea  flush,  bat  perhi^  remem- 
bering that  Mr.  Delaney  might  know  her  only  as 
Miss  Peniston,  which  was  the  fact,  she  controlled 
herself  and  s^d  qoickly :  '  He  asked  his  name  f  Are 
yon  sure  he  asked  his  namet  Could  there  have 
been  no  mistake  t' 

"Delaney  looked  the  surprise  he  no  doabt  felt, 
aud  replied,  '  Tes ;  of  that  I  am  sore.' 

" '  Do  you  think,'  said  Darthea,  '  he  knew  how  ill 
Mr.  Hugh  Wynne  was!' 

" '  Certainly ;  I  beard  the  turnkey  tell  him  that  a 
day  or  two  would  see  Hugh  in  the  potter's  field  with 
the  rest.  The  doctor  had  said  as  mnch.  This  was 
true ;  he  had  told  me  it  was  useless  for  him  to  return, 
and  indeed  I  thought  so  too.  They  boned  a  half- 
dozen  a  day.  When  told  that  this  man  Wynne  had 
jail-fever,  the  captain  seemed  in  haste  to  leave.  At  the 
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door  he  turned  and  took  anothpr  look  atHiigh,ftiul 
then  went  oat  I  attked  his  name  next  day,  bnt  the 
turnkey  langhed,  and  said  it  was  none  of  my  boa- 
nees.  I  had  a  fancy  that  the  inspector  de^nd  to 
remain  unknown.  I  was  sore  of  this  when,  a  few 
(lays  after,  I  described  the  officer  to  Hugh,  who  wm 
then  qitite  faimiself.  When  Hugh  said  at  last,  "Had 
he  a  scar  ovf>r  the  left  eye  1 "  and  I  said  be  had,  Ho^ 
i-ricd  out  in  a  rage  that  it  was  his  cousn,  and  wonU 
talk  of  nothing  else  for  dayti.  I  fear  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  inspecting  otBcer  was  Captsin  Arthur 
Wynne.' 

■•'Horrible!'  exclumed  Histress  Wynne.  *In- 
.-mlible!' 

'"Tea;  it  seems  to  me  a  qait«  inconceivable  thing, 
but  I  am  certain,  tbongb  the  man  looked  a  gentle- 
man all  over.' 

" '  He  looked  a  gentleman  all  over,'  said  Darthea, 
with  strange  dpliberateness  of  speech. 

"Thin  while  MiKtress  W}*nne  sat  drawn  ap,  bir 
fsM  set,  and  one  hand  moving  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  jnst  the  same  quifr  trifk  her  brother  had.  A* 
for  me,  I  watehed  Darthfa.  It  was  a  meivileas  f^oC 
and  may  have  Imh-h  ii»-<]ih1  ;  but  in  truth  the  way  of 
it  was  cruel,  and  my  heart  hlt-d  for  hvr  I  loved. 

"  Ah  she  sixike  her  ton>ti  wen*  ho  Ptrange  that  Mr. 
Delaney,  who  was  clearly  but  an  inn<H-ent  thon^ 
sbarptooLsaid: 'Ibegpanl(m,Mii«8PenistoQ.  Thtm 
sad  stories  are  too  dreadful  to  repeat.  Hiss  Wjoae 
would  have  it  — ' 

"  But  Darthea  was  now  quite  lost  to  the  eooimoB 
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ways  of  life.  She  went  on  like  a  penon  qnestioiung 
herself,  as  it  sonnded  to  me.  '  Arthur  Wynne  asked 
his  name.    Is  that  so  t ' 

"  Delaney  said, '  Yes,'  now,  as  I  saw,  quite  troubled, 
and  wishing  himself  oat  of  it,  I  d&re  say. 

" '  And  be  knew  he  was  in  rags,  starved,  dying, 
and  be  left  him  T '  continued  Darthea.  '  He  left  him 
—to  die.' 

"'Tes;  but—' 

"'No  matt«r.  I  most  hear  all— all!'  she  ctied 
aharply- 'all  I    I  am  tbe  person  most  oonoenied.' 

" '  Darthea  t '  then  exclaimed  Miss  Wynne,  alarmed, 
I  suppose,  at  ber  wild  manner  and  breaking  voioe. 

"But  Darthea  went  on.  'This  is  my  business, 
madam.  You  are  sure,  sirT  This  is  no  time  to 
trifle.  I— lam— ImuBtknowilmnstknowI  Would 
you  say  this  to  Captain  Wynne  were  he  here  T  An- 
swer me,  sir ! ' 

" '  Certainly  I  would.  Miss  Peniston.' 

" '  Mistress  Wynne,'  said  Darthea,  lising,  '  I  have 
been  brought  here  to  let  a  stranger  see  my— my 
weakness.  It  is  plain.  Did  yon  think  I  oould  hide 
it,  madam  f  Pardon  me,  sir.  Yon  have  done  me  a 
cruel  service.  I— I  thank  yon.  I  bid  yon  good- 
evening,  Mistress  Wynne.  Was  Uiere  no  other  way, 
no  kinder  way,  to  tell  me  T  Will  yon  take  me  home, 
JackT    I— I  am  tired.' 

"  We  had  all  risen  with  her  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  speech,  I  tronbled,  Mise  Wynne  very  red, 
and  only  fit  to  say  over  and  over,  'Darthea  I  Darthea  I ' 
Mr.  Delaney  annoyed,  and  lacking  knowledge  of  liie 
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Hitiuitinn ;  kU  of  iir  nwkward  and  oonfiued  mvw 
llartht-a,  who  jmks^hI  out  into  the  hall,  followMl  by 
)IisH  Wyoiic,  mill  MiyiuXt  as  she  weot  forth, '  I  will 
nev«r  forgive  you,  madam,  never!  never!  Too  are 
a  wirked  old  wonmii !  I  hIihH  never  apeak  to  }-oii 
again.    I  did  not  think  it.* 

"  I  walked  in  tuleDcc  iKvide  ber  to  Mrs.  Pematoa'a 
home.  'Thauk  yon.  Jack,'  mid  »\w,  in  a  aweet,  low 
voice.  'Vou  did  not  know,  did  yt>u,  of  this  lad 
Btorj'f 

" '  Yes,  dear  lady,  but  of  this  diHgn^tiog  plot,  no.' 

"  •  But  wliy  did  you,  wlio  are  my  friend,  and  Xr. 
Hugh  Wynne,  tind  all  of  you,  leave  me  in  the  dark 
as  to  thiri— thiii  niant' 

"  I  said  (gnii-kly  that  it  was  not  well  to  han  told 
ber  until  Mr.  Delauey  could  Ite  found.  He  had  bat 
just  DOW  fouie.  She  had  se«'med  to  trust  C^iCain 
Wyuuf'x  stort';  Hugh's  wafi  but  the  hearaay  of  a 
man  just  out  of  a  deadly  fever.    We  had  waited. 

"Aj(  I  KjMike,  Khe  stood  with  her  calash  boonct 
fallen  l>a<.-k,  eleur  to  sec  by  tlie  full  moooU^t,  Mid 
looking  with  intent  fa<>c  atTotw  An>h  street,  M  it 
might  be  with  envy  of  the  uutnmbled  dead  of  gen- 
eratioiiit  who  lay  around  the  meetrng-boQae.  Am  I 
ended,  she  said : 

■' '  I  linve  )H<en  a  fool,  Jack,  tint  I  loved  him ;  tadaed 
I  did.  Is  then- morel  I  know  Hu^  hatea  him.  b 
thetv  miin-T' 

'■  ■  Too  iriurh.  t<Ni  mwh.  Darthea.'  T  said. 

"  ■  Tb'-n  <-•  'iric  in.  I  must  hear  all— alL'  And  dw 
kuiN-k<-d  iiH|Mitieutly. 
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"  Presently  we  were  in  the  parlour.  '  Fetch  a  light,' 
she  said  to  Oie  black  who  opened  for  us.  When  we 
were  alone  and  seated,  she  said  quietly:  'Jack, yon 
are  my  only  friend.  I  do  trust  you— oh,  entirely. 
Now  what  is  it  t  I  must  know  all.  Why  has  Hugh 
Wynne  been  sileutt    It  is  not  like  him.' 

" '  I  have  already  told  you  why.  Partly  because, 
Darthea,  you  were  away,  or  would  not  see  us.  That 
you  know.  Partly  because  Hugh  had  only  his  own 
word  to  give ;  but  this  I  have  told  you.' 

"' Yes,  yes,' she  cried ;  'but  what  else!' 

" '  I  think,'  said  I, '  knowing  him  well,  that  Hugh 
meant,  when  once  he  had  Delaney's  evidence,  to  tell 
his  cousin  face  to  face,  and  so  force  him  to  rdease 
yon.' 

" '  That  is  my  hunneas,  not  his,'  she  broke  in. 
'What  has  Hugh  Wynne  to  do  with  Itf  Am  I  a 
chUdt' 

" '  It  had  been  the  kinder  and  the  manlier  way,' 
said  I.  '  Now  there  is  no  need ;  bnt  Hugh  will  be 
furious  with  his  aunt.' 

" '  I  am  glad  of  that.  What  else  is  there  1  You 
are  hiding  something.' 

" '  There  was  that  scene  in  the  garden,  Darthea.' 

"  She  coloured  at  this.  '  Yes,  I  know ;  but  there 
were  reasonable  excoses  for  that,  and  no  one  had 
time  to  think.' 

" '  Two  people  had,  Darthea.' 

" '  We  will  let  that  pass,  Jack.  Dont  play  with 
me.' 

"  Then,  driven  to  the  wall,  so  to  speak,  I  told  h«r 
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of  tb«  Bad  revelation  AndH  had  mad*  to  Hugh,  aM 
how,  l>eiDg  Hugb'a  rneuj-,  Arthur  had  beeo  baM 
■■□nugb  to  iovulve  him  in  an  affair  which  might  han 
liei'ii  hU  ruin. 

" '  Yea,  jrcs,'  xhe  said, '  I  see ;  but  who  could  know, 
or  who  think  to  um  »ueh  knowl«dgeT' 

'■  I  was  taken  aback  at  her  iiei'ming  to  hav*  anj 
doubt  I  coldly  set  mywlf  t<i  tfll  her  of  Artbiu'a 
double  dealing  nlxmt  the  estate,  and  of  how  h* 
ha*!  niadf>  Hugh's  father  iM-tieve  he  was  minded 
to  <v>ni(i(Ier  the  ways  of  FrieiidH,  and  at  last  of  how 
be  hud  borrowed  money  and  had  set  poor  Hugfa*s 
balf-dcmf>nted  father  sgatust  liim.  I  did  not  lipan- 
her  or  him,  and  the  half  of  what  I  said  I  have  dm 
set  down.  The  Arnold  busineiiB  I  did  rptnm  In.  ae*- 
ing  that  it  slnitrk  tu-r.  or  uti-nied  (o,  lew  than  it  ixA 
me ;  tor  to  my  mind  it  was  the  worst 

"  <  Darthea,*  I  raid,  '  hnw  could  a  man  of  hoBoor 
or  even  of  goi>d  feeling  ptit  any  gentloman  in  sneli 
peril  of  worse  than  death  t  There  were  Tories  enoogh 
In  have  done  his  shameful  errand.  But  oh,  dear 
Darthea.  to  suggest  to  send  on  such  hunneni  an  open. 
frank  enemy,  —his  eountn  too,— that  waa  too  bad  for 
the  lowest  and  vilest!' 

"  *  Hush !  ■  (die  said,  '  I  know  enough.  Ton  havv 
been  hiitb  brave  and  good.  Ton  are  the  heat  man  I 
know,  Jai-k  Wnrder.  and  tlic  kindest.  I  wiah  I  lond 
you.     I  am  not  wurthy  of  yon.     Now  go  away.* 

'•  I  obey«*il  lit-r.  and  this  was  so  far  the  pnd  of  • 
miserable  affair.  \\'b»l  Hugh  will  say  to  Miiw  WyvBt^ 
Qnd  knows.     I  have  given  a  thoroa^  raanal  hk 
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(]neH ;  but  I  cannot  do  thU  and  not  tvU  him  to  Us 
fat-e  what  1  Imvu  said  bvbiDd  his  back. 

"  ThJH  wan  at  iii(!)it,  but  I  had  do  better  ooniuel  ia 
the  mom  inn- 

"  I  w(-nt  to  find  Mr.  Dfhmey,  but  he  WM  gone, 
having,  as  I  Iteitnl  latt-r.  put  on  paper  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  iu  the  Provostry.* 
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■HEN."  continues  Jock,  "  I  found  DeUaer 
1  hsd  gone  away,  I  was  in  a  qoandan'. 
J  I  by  no  means  desired  to  go  aloop  to 
I  see  Captain  Wynne.  At  last  I  made 
I  op  mj  mind  to  ask  Hugh.  It  than 
came  a  quarrel  it  should  be  mine.  I  resolved  thrn- 
should  be  no  fight  if  I  could  help  it,  and  that  then- 
might  be  trouble  if  Hugh  were  first  to  see  his  cousin 
I  felt  sure.  The  small  sword  was  out  of  the  que»- 
tiou,  but  the  pistol  waa  not.  I  intended  no  saeh 
ending,  and  believed  I  had  the  matter  well  in  my 
own  hands.  When  I  fmind  Hugh  at  the  qnarten  I 
told  him  quietly  the  whole  stoiy. 

"  That  he  was  in  a  mad  rage  at  his  aunt  I  saw.  I 
hate  to  see  Hugh  smile  in  a  certain  way  he  has,  with 
his  lips  set  close.  He  said  nothing  save  that  be 
would  go  with  me.  and  that  I  was  altogether  in  the 
right.  He  was  relnrlant  to  promise  he  woold  leave 
me  to  speak  alone,  but  at  last  I  did  get  him  to  say  so. 
"  Mr.  Arthur  WjTine  was  alone  in  his  room  at  the 
inn,  and  would  see  ns.  He  whs  writing,  and  tamed 
from  his  table,  rising  as  we  entered.  He  looked  nd 
and  augr>-,  in  a  soiled  dressing-gown,  and  I  tbongbt 
bad  been  drinldug.    He  did  not  ask  as  to  be  mtlai. 
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and  we  remained  standing  until  our  unpleasant  talk 
came  to  a  close. 

"  He  said  at  once,  '  My  good  oonsiD,  I  pregoma  I 
owe  to  yon  the  note  I  have  bad  from  MisB  Peniston 
to-day.' 

" '  You  do  not,'  said  Hngh,  not  looking  at  all  dis- 
pleased. 

" '  Indeed  T  I  had  hoped  yon  had  oome  to  offer  me 
the  only  satisfaction  in  life  yoor  slanders  have  left 
me.  My  health  is  no  longer  sneh  as  to  forbid  the  nse 
of  a  pietoL' 

"  <  Pardon  me,'  said  I,  '  this  is  my  affair,  and  not 
Mr.  Wynne's.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  lat«  to  bear 
Mr.  Delaney  relate  what  passed  in  the  jaiL' 

" '  Have  you,  indeed  f  An  old  story,'  swd  Arthor 
Wynne. 

'"None  the  less  a  nasty  one.  I  had  also  the  plea- 
sure to  tell  Miss  Peniston  that  yon  snggeated  to  the 
traitor  Arnold  to  nse  my  friend's  known  loyalty  as 
a  safe  means  of  getting  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  letter 
which  was  presnmably  a  despatch  as  to  exchange  of 
prisoners,  but  was  really  intended  to  convey  to  Sir 
Henry  the  news  that  the  scoundrel  Arnold  was  will 
ing  to  sell  his  soul  and  betray  his  country.' 

" '  Who  told  you  this  nonsense  t '  said  the  captain, 
coming  toward  us. 

" '  Major  Andr£,'  said  Z  <  Yon  may  have  my 
friend's  word  for  that' 

"' It  is  a  lie !  ■  he  cried, 

-* '  Men  about  to  die  do  not  lie,  Mr.  Wynne.  It  u) 
true.' 
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"^e  man's  face  changed,  and  he  got  that  daek 
look  about  the  jaw  I  buvc  heanl  nu);li  describe.  To 
my  astonisluucut  hu  did  not  further  iosut  on  hu 
denial,  but  saUl  uildly,  'And  what  ihenT' 

" '  Nutliiug,'  stiid  I.  '  Having  told  what  I  knew  to 
a  womuD,  I  hud  no  niiud  to  haw  you  aay  I  had 
slandered  you  bcliiud  your  back,     lliat  in  alL' 

" '  Is  it,  indeed  1  And  which  of  you  will  give  m* 
the  honour  of  your  company  to-morrow  t' 

*' '  Neither,'  eaid  I.   '  We  do  not  meet  men  like  yoo.' 

"  Hi»  face  flushed.     '  Cowanl ! '  hi-  said. 

'"If  I  am  that,'  said  I,  pretty  eool,  and  shaking  a 
little  after  my  rally  way,  '  you  know  best,  and  will 
remember,  I  fancy,  for  many  a  day.  Qood-monuoA 
sir.' 

"  On  this  he  cried  out,  '  By !  this  shall  not 

pass!  I— I  will  post  you  in  every  inn  in  town,  and 
my  cousin  too.    No  man  shall  dare—' 

"'Stop  a  little,'  said  Hugh.  'If  it  comes  to  that 
I  shall  know  what  to  do,  and  well  enon^.  I  ban 
DO  desire  to  put  my  own  blood  to  open  shame,  bU 
if  this  matter  ^roes  further,  I  shall  publish  Mr.  D» 
laney's  titatement.  and  that,  sir,  will  cloM  to  job 
ever}-  genth-uiau'^  hiiiiw  here  and  in  London  too.* 

" '  And  Khali  yiiti  like  it  )>ctter  to  have  it  knDWB 
that  you  were  General  Am<tld's  agentT' 

"  I  saw  Hufch's  face  lohC  its  quiet  look,  and  again 
he  smiled.  '  In  that  case/  he  said,  '  I  ahonU  (ell  mj 
own  story  uud  Mr.  AndH-'s  to  his  Elxoellency,  and 
then,  my  (ro<Ml  rouHiti,  I  should  kill  yoa  like  a  mad 
dog,  and  with  no  ct'n>niuuy  of  a  duel.     Ton  iianil 
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tne  once  when  I  was  a  mere  boy.  It  is  my  torn  now. 
As  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  will  do  as  I  have 
said.' 

" '  Two  can  play  at  that  game,'  said  Arthur.  Hugh 
made  no  reply. 

"  And  OQ  tltis  we  left  the  man  standing,  and  went 
forth  without  another  word. 

" '  I  think  his  fangs  are  drawn,'  sud  Hugh.  And 
indeed  that  was  my  opinion.  I  made  ap  my  mind, 
however,  that  at  the  least  unpleasant  ramonr  of  any 
kind,  I  would  take  such  a  hand  id  the  matter  aa  would 
save  Hugh  from  having  to  go  to  extremitiea." 

With  the  date  of  a  week  or  so  later  I  find  added: 
"  The  man  thought  better  of  it,  I  dare  say,  when  the 
drink  wore  off;  how  much  of  his  folly  was  dne  to 
that  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  plain  that  my  dear  Dar- 
thea  had  let  him  go  at  last.  Was  it  becaoae  her  sweet 
pity  distressed  her  to  wonnd  a  man  once  dear  that 
she  was  held  so  long  in  this  bondage  T  or  was  it  that 
absence,  said  to  be  the  enemy  of  love,  was,  in  a 
woman  of  her  sense  of  honour,  a  reason  why  she 
should  not  break  her  word  until  she  had  a  more  full 
assurance  of  being  right  T 

"  I  think  he  slowly  lost  his  place  in  the  heart  won 
when  Darthea  was  younger,  and  perh^w  carrie<l 
away  by  vain  notions,  which  lost  valne  as  time  went 
on.  Such  men  have  for  the  best  of  women  a  ohanii 
we  cannot  understand." 

I  have  left  Jack  to  tell  a  part  of  my  life  which  I 
am  glad  to  leave  to  another  Uian  I.  I  heard  no 
more  of  my  cousin  except  that  he  bad  made  up 
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bin  mind  to  p>  borne  under  his  pnrole.  This  did  Dot 
fill  ma  with  grief.  I  had  the  wnse  to  know  thftt  tor 
many  a  day  Darthea  trere  better  left  alone. 

My  Aant  Gninor  had  re<M>vered  fn»m  the  remon^ 
Mliicli,  as  iiisiihI  with  lit-r,  followt-d  upon  some  fntilo 
attempt  to  improve  the  machinery'  of  other  folks' 
fates.  Ill  faa-t,  althongh  Dartliea  closed  her  doors 
upon  Mistress  Wj-one  and  would  on  no  accoant  see 
her,  my  aunt  was  alreatly  beginning  to  be  pleased 
Hith  the  abominable  trap  she  liad  set,  and  ma  good 
enough  to  tell  me  as  much. 

For  three  days  after  Jock  liad  informed  me  as  to 
the  flrama  my  aunt  bad  planncil  I  stayed  away  from 
her,  t>eing  myself  in  no  rer^-  hapjty  state  of  mind. 
and  nnwilling  to  tmst  mj'self.  Allien  at  last,  of  a 
Saturday  aft«nionn,  I  came  in  on  Mistress  W^tme, 
tibe  got  up  from  her  aecounts,  whieh  she  kept  with 
care,  saying  at  onee :  "  It  is  a  week  since  yon  werr 
here,  sir,  and  of  onnive  I  know  why.  ^st  long- 
tongned  girl-boy  has  been  prating,  and  your  lordship 
is  pleased  to  be  angr}',  and  Darthea  is  worse,  and  will 
not  see  me  beeaiine  I  had  the  courage  to  do  what  you 
were  nfrnid  to  do." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Aunt  Gainor,"  said  I,  "too  am 
a  little  too  tnd.  I  was  here  four  days  ago,  and  haw 
I  said  an  impatient  won]  t  If  I  was  uigiy  I  hatv 
had  no  ehanee  to  say  so."    Xor  bad  I. 

"  Then  if  you  are  not  angr^'  you  ought  to  be."  Sbe 
seemed  to  me  bigger  than  ever,  and  to  have  more 
nose  than  usual.  "You  ought  to  he.  I  made  a  fool 
of  myself,  and  all  for  yon;  and  beoaiue  I  ham 
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bnrued  my  fingers  in  pulling  yonr  goose  oat  of  the 
fire,  yon  must  get  into  a  passion.  Yon  have  no  need 
to  SDiile,  sir.  I  suppose  it  were  finer  to  say  chestnuts, 
but  a  goose  she  is,  and  always  will  be,  and  I  love  her 
like  a  child.  Tour  soft-hearted  fbtcellency  was  to 
see  me  last  week,  and  saying  that  he  had  no  children, 
I,  tliat  have  no  right  to  any,  said  I  was  as  ill  off,  and 
we  looked  at  each  other  and  said  nothing  for  a  little, 
because  God  had  given  to  neither  the  completeness 
of  life.  Is  he  stem,  sir!  I  don't  think  it.  We 
talked  of  General  Arnold,  and  of  poor  P^gy  his 
wife,  and  as  to  all  this  he  was  willing  enoughf  and 
frank  too.  Despite  Dr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Adams,  he 
can  talk  well  when  he  has  a  mind  to.  But  when  I 
said  a  word  of  poor  Andr£,  I  had  better  have  kept 
my  tongue  quiet,  for  he  said  quickly :  '  Mistress 
Wynne,  that  is  a  matter  I  will  never  hear  of  willingly. 
I  ask  your  pardon,  madam.'  I  could  do  no  more 
than  excuse  my  want  of  thought,  and  we  fell  to  dis- 
cussing tobacco-growing." 

"  But  what  more  of  Dartheaf "  eaid  I,  for  all  the 
generals  in  the  world  were  to  me  as  nothing  oom- 
pared  with  one  little  woman. 

"Ob,  there  is  no  more,  except  that  I  am  unhappy. 
I  will  never  again  bf  kind  to  anybody.  I  am  only  a 
miserable,  useless  old  maid."  And  here  she  began  to 
crj-,  and  to  wet  a  fine  lace  handkerchief. 

Just  now  comes  in  saucy  Miss  Margaret  Chew,— 
we  call  her  Peggy,— and  is  rather  flustered  by  my 
aunt  in  tears.  "  O  Mistress  Wynne,"  she  aays,  "  I  beg 
pardon.     I—" 
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"Wliftt  fort"  mye  my  mint.  "My  Manx  cat  htm 
eaten  the  raspberrj-  jiini.  That  is  all"  ^lliereoD  we 
luuffh,  and  the  litth-  lady,  being  pretty-spoken,  nyi 
she  wHhes  she  was  Mistress  Wj-nne's  cat,  and  whik 
my  aunt  drieH  her  eyes  ^tn-s  on  to  say,  "  Here  ia  a 
uot«  for  you  to  dine  with  us  and  Mr.  Waahington, 
and  I  van  bid  write  it,  and  so  I  did  on  the  back  of 
the  queen  of  hearts  tor  a  compliment,  madam,"  and 
with  this  she  drops  a  cwrtsey. 

My  aunt,  liking  beauty  and  wit  combined,  tinwl 
her,  and  said  she  would  come. 

This  divenioii  cleared  the  sky,  which  much  needed 
clearing,  and  Misn  Chew  lieing  gone  away,  my  aunt 
detained  me  who  would  willingly  have  followed  hor. 

After  that  I  eomfort^-d  her  a  little  aa  to  DailliM, 
and  said  she  eould  do  more  keep  ap  being  angry  than 
a  June  sky  eould  kt>ep  oloudy,  and  that,  after  all,  it 
was  just  as  well  Darthea  knew  the  worst  of  the  mu. 
I  relatetl,  too,  what  Jack  had  told,  and  said  that  now 
my  cousin  would.  I  thought,  go  away,  and  we — tllMlk 
Heaven !— be  quit  of  him  forever. 

"And  yet  I  must  Hee  him  once,"  ahe  aud,  "and 
you  too.  I  hB%-e  put  tliat  deed  in  the  hands  of  Janai 
Wilson,  and  he  has  takt-n  e<iunsel  of  oar  friend  Ut. 
Attomey-Oeneral  Chew." 

"I  suppose  ynu  are  right.  Aunt  Oainor,*  a^A  L 
"  The  man  a  bad  past  belief,  bat  be  haa  loat  DarthM, 
which  ig  aa  niueh  piminhmeiit  as  I  or  any  conld  in- 
sire.  I  think  with  you  this  estate  busineas  ahould 
si>me  way  ht  settled,  and  if  it  is  to  be  hia,  I  hare  no 
uiind  to  leave  the  thing  in  doubt,  aud  if  it  be  oum 
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or  my  fathcr'ii,  I  for  oDe  do  not  waot  it.  I  have 
enough,  and  do  wish  to  naddle  away  my  life  aa  a 
Welsh  squire." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  my  anot,  not  at  all  of  my 
tipinion,  as  I  readily  perceived.  "  We  ahall  see.  Hp 
shall  have  justice  at  our  hands,  and  James  Wilson 
will  be  here  at  four  to-morrow,  and  yon  too,  Ho^, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not" 

I  did  not,  and  I  said  so.  She  had  written  my 
cousin  that  she  desired  to  see  him  conoeming  the 
deed.  Whether  from  interest,  or  what,  I  know  not, 
he  had  replied  that  be  woold  be  with  her  at  half- 
past  four. 

Thus  it  happened  that  I  was  to  see  Arthur  Wynne 
once  more,  and  indf>ed  1  felt  that  my  aunt  was  right, 
and  that  it  were  as  well  all  our  aoeonnta  with  this 
man  were  c-losed.  .Tust  how  thi«  would  oome  about 
I  knew  not  yet,  but  closed  they  should  be ;  as  to  that 
I  was  fully  advised  in  my  own  mind. 
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:*  four  ponctnallj'  Arrived  mj  friend  tb» 
I  famouH  lawj-er.  He  wm  not  •  band- 
•  man,  but  poHscmed  •  certain  dio- 
I  tiiictioD,  wbifh  lie  uw«l  to  a  strong  faer. 
I  weU-nifxlelled  head,  and  a  neatly  pow- 
dered wig,  t)ie  hair  l>eiiig  tied  back,  aftrr  the  fa^iion 
nf  tlie  bar,  in  a  black  (jueue-liHg  with,  at  the  end,  a 
broad  black  ribbon.  lie  took  the  miiff  my  anot 
offered,  carefully  iIoBtin^  the  excem  off  the  eoUar  of 
hut  brown  velvet  coat,  and  sat  down,  sayinfr,  aa  be 
took  flome  papere  from  a  nlk  ha^,  that  it  waa  atlo- 
getber  an  interestinfi  and  cnriouK  qnentinn.  this  we 
had  set  before  him.  And  why  had  we  held  this  deed 
M>  long  and  said  nothing  T 

I  told  him  of  my  father*)!  and  my  grandfathei'it 
diiiinclinatinn  to  open  the  matter,  and  why  and  how 
the  eptate  had  neemed  nf  little  worth,  but  was  now, 
M  I  believi'il.  more  valuable. 

Hearing  thin  he  began  to  quet^inn  my  annt  and 
me.  He  learned  from  our  n-plies  that  at  the  tune 
I  got  the  dee<l  from  my  father  none  but  uy  parent 
had  any  elear  idea  of  what  thin  old  family  enmpaet 
meant,  but  that  now  we  wen-  in  iHnweiimnD  of  nrb 
facta  as  enabled  lu  to  undentand  it    I  tlken  w<Bt  on 
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to  make  plain  that  my  annt  iras  full  of  the  matter, 
and  eager,  but  that  I  had  no  inclination  at  any  time 
to  enter  on  a  long  and  doubtful  litigation  in  auoUier 
conntry. 

To  myself  I  eonfessed  that  I  desired  no  immediate 
settlement  until  I  saw  what  Arthur  meant  to  be  at. 
It  was  one  more  hold  on  a  scamp  still  able  to  do  me 
mischief.  If  it  was  clearly  his  father's  estate  and 
not  ours,  he  should  soon  or  late  be  relieved  of  any 
possible  doubt  this  deed  might  still  make  as  to  ques- 
tions of  tide. 

Wben  Mr.  Wilson  tamed  to  my  aunt  he  foond  a 
more  warlike  witness.  She  delif^ted  in  the  prospect 
of  a  legal  contest. 

"When  a  child,"  she  said,  "I  used  to  hear  of  my 
father's  having  consented  to  make  over  or  give  away 
to  his  brother  William  an  embarragsed  estate,  and 
that  the  erown  ofBeers  were  in  gome  way  consenting 
parties  to  the  agreement,  my  father  engaging  him< 
self  to  go  to  America  when  let  out  of  jaiL 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  she  went  on,  "  that  Wyncote 
was  under  this  arrangement  legally  transferred  by 
my  father  to  his  next  brother.  Our  Welsh  consins 
must  have  this  conveyance.  It  seems,  from  the  deed 
you  have  examined,  that  privately  a  retransfer  was 
made,  so  as,  after  all,  to  leave  my  father  possessed  of 
his  ancestral  estate.  If  ever  he  chose  to  reclaim  it 
he  waa  free  to  do  so.  The  affair  seems  to  have  be- 
come more  or  leas  known  to  the  squires  in  that  part 
of  M pri on eth  shire.  WilHam  was,  we  presume,  un- 
willing to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  brother's 
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raisfortime,  and  hence  the  arrangemeDt  thns  made 
between  them." 

"  Ton  sute  the  case  adminbly,"  aud  tha  lanyer. 
"  And  what  else  is  there  t " 

"  But  little.  Letters  of  affection  and  eataem  eama 
.■ind  went  at  long  intervals.  I  recollect  hearing  bita 
of  them,  but  cannot  say  if  the  cxtate  matter  wen  errr 
mentioned.  After  William's  death  the  oorreqiaii- 
denoe  may  or  may  not  have  oeaaed.  Hia  brother 
Oivf>n  came  into  tlie  property  without  iDterfereDce, 
and,  dying,  left  a  young  son,  Owen,  who  is  still  alive. 
His  son  Arthur,  Captain  Wynne,  is  to  be  here  to- 
day. There  are  personal  matters  involved,  into  which 
there  is  no  need  to  go.  The  Welsh  branah  ia  no 
dnuht  desirous  in  some  way  to  clear  the  matter;  bnt 
liaving  held  the  estate  for  a  centoiy,  ^ey  are,  we  ma^ 
I>re»iimp,  not  verj-  eager  to  give  it  op.  In  JMrtiae 
to  Owen  Wynne,  I  may  say  that  it  is  probabk  tiwt 
because  of  a  long  minority  he  only  began,  as  I  think, 
H  few  years  ago  to  liave  any  doubt  as  to  his  title.  I 
may  add,"  my  aunt  went  on,  "  that  Captain  Wynaa 
came  and  went  during  the  war,  and  that  only  of  Uta 
has  this  deed  turned  up." 

"  And  your  brother  is  quite  nnflt  to  halp  naT*  Mid 
Wilson. 

"  Yes ;  and  unwilling  if  he  were  able.' 

"  I  see,  madam,  I  see ;  a  diiBcult  bosineM.* 

"And  this  deed!  "said  my  aunt;  "yon  were  abcwt 
to  speak  of  it." 

"  It  is,"  he  replied,  "a  ftimple  act  of  aale  tar  ona 
shilling,  a  reconveyance  of  Wynoote  from  WiDiaH 
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CO  Hngb,  the  date  October  9,  1671.  It  is  in  order, 
and  duly  witneBsed." 

"Weill" 

"  As  to  its  present  valae,  Mistress  Wynne,  there  is 
a  consensos  of  opinion  between  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
and  myself." 

"  That  is  to  say,  yon  agree,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Precisely,  madam.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  lapse 
of  time  has  probably  destroyed  the  title.  There  is 
no  annexed  trnst,  on  William's  part,  to  hold  for  his 
brother's  use,  and  the  length  of  undisputed,  or  what 
we  lawyers  call  adverse,  possession— something  like 
an  hundred  years  or  more— seenu  to  make  it  impoB> 
sible  for  my  friends  to  onst  the  present  holder.  Am 
I  deart" 

"  Too  clear,  sir,"  sud  my  aont.    "  Is  that  all  f  * 

"  No ;  I  said,  '  seems.'  There  are  other  questionfl, 
snch  as  the  mention  of  the  matter  in  letters.  If  the 
sacceeding  brothers  in  letters  or  otherwise  from  time 
to  time  acknowledged  the  rights  of  Hagh  Wynne, 
that  might  serve  to  keep  alive  the  claim ;  if,  too,  it 
can  be  proved  that  at  any  time  they  paid  over  to 
Hugh  orhis  son,  your  brother,madam,  rents  or  dnes, 
as  belonging  to  these  American  claimants,  this  too 
would  serve  to  give  some  validity  to  your  present 
claim.  It  is  a  queetion  of  dates,  letters,  and  of  your 
possession  of  evidence  in  the  direction  of  repeated 
admissions  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  holders." 

My  Aunt  Qainor  was  at  once  confident  Search 
should  be  made.  She  had  some  remembrance  in  her 
childhood  of  this  and  that.    In  fact,  my  aunt  never 
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tidmittfd  the  fXiHtent'e  ot  obetarlvs,  aod  commoBlf 
n-fused  to  WH  tliciii.  Mr.  WUhud  shook  hu  bead 
tliiliidUisly.  ■'  Th<:n>  wfatm  to  have  beeD  uefrfigNice 
or  a  quite  culpa)>]i>  iuditferetiue,  niadun.  The  tinw 
t<i  W  ravered  by  adniisoionM  in  louff,  and  the  Btatnto 
tif  :]2  Ileury  VIII.  and  '21  JaiiieD  I.,  1623,  do.  I  fear. 
M'ttic  tb<-  itmtter.  Till-  la|ute  id  the  (xintiauit}-  ot 
evidence  will  be  fuiiiid  after  thfl  di>»lh  of  Uu|el) 
Twenty  yearx  will  siiltlei-,  and  I  ani  foreed  to  admit 
tlmt  yuur  elaim  wrnts  to  me  of  mnall  \'alut>.  Il  wa» 
:^iiniily  an  estate  given  uway,  uwinf^  tu  want  of  the 
.liinjileKt  lotcal  ailvi<v." 

"  Wait  until  I  look  l)irout!k  our  papers,"  Mid  my 
iiunl.   "  We  an-  not  done  with  it  yet,  nor  shall  be,  if 

I  have  niy  way.  until  the  courts  have  had  a  ehaner 
ti>  de<'ide." 

"  It  will  l>e  mere  waitte  of  money,  my  detr  lady. 
Now,  at  least,  you  ean  do  nothing.  Tb»  war  is  not 
over,  and  when  it  is,  none  but  an  Eogliah  court  eaa 
M-ttle  the  title.  I  •■imfesK  it  seewfi  to  be  ■  caa*  for 
iiniicable  couiiironiis*-." 

"Then-  shidi  }»•  none-  none,""  naid  my  aaot. 

"  And  wi-  an-  just  wlien-  wi-  Ix-^n,"  Maid  I. 

-  Not  i|uile."  hi-  n-tiirii<-«I.  *-  Yon  may  have  a  case, 
but  il  Kt-eniA  to  iiif  H  wiak  one,  and  may  tie  ia 
•-haiieerii'  H  man's  hletiui".     I,  us  a  friend  at>  well  mt 

II  lawyer,  knowing  yoii  have  n<>  nwd  of  the  ertale. 
henitate  to  a<lvi»e  vou  to  •■u^ip>  in  a  cuil  uf  ejn-i- 
iiienl.  I  >houlil  rather  eonnu'l— all,  tliat  may  be  Mr 
Wynne." 

It  was  a  elamurvmi  kuo«-k  at  the  hall  door,  wUak 
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caused  Mr.  Wilson  to  cat  Bhort  his  odvioe  with  the 
statement  that  it  would  need  longer  disoossion,  and 
that  this  must  be  the  other  party. 

It  was,  in  fact,  my  cousin,  who  was  set  down  in  a 
chair,  as  I  saw  by  a  glance  through  the  window. 
^Vhen  Jack  and  I  had  seen  him  at  his  inn  he  had 
been  a  little  in  liquor,  and  wore  a  sort  of  long  chintz 
bedgown  wrapper,  with  his  waistcoat  buttoned  awry 
— notaveryniceflgure.  He  was  now  Arthur  Wynne 
at  his  best.  He  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  ae 
beautiful  a  piece  of  manhood  as  ever  did  the  devil's 
work.  His  taste  in  all  matters  of  dress  and  outer 
conduct  was  beyond  dispute,  and  tor  this  family 
meeting  he  had  apparently  made  ready  with  nnusnat 
care.  Indeed  this,  my  last  remembrance  of  -Arthur 
Wynne,  is  of  a  figure  so  striking  that  I  cannot  resist 
to  say  just  how  he  looked.  His  raiment  was  costly 
enough  to  have  satisfied  PoloniuB;  if  it  bore  any 
relation  to  his  purse,  I  know  not.  It  was  not  "  ex- 
pressed in  fancy,"  ae  was  that  of  the  macaroni  dandy 
of  those  early  days.  He  knew  better.  As  he  stood 
he  carried  in  his  left  band  a  dark  beaver  edged  with 
^old  lace.  His  wig  was  small,  and  with  idde  rolls 
well  powdered,  the  queue  tied  with  a  lace-bordered 
rod  ribbon.  In  front  a  full  Mechlin  lace  jabot,  with 
ibe  white  wig  above,  set  his  regular  features  and 
(lark  skin  in  a  frame,  as  it  were,  his  paleness  and 
a  look  of  melancholy  in  the  eyes  helping  the  natu- 
ral beauty  and  distinction  of  a  face  high  bred  and 
haughty.  The  white  silk  flowered  waistcoat,  tbe 
bunch  of  gold  seals  below  it,  the  claret-tint«d  velvet 
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coat  and  breeches,  the  black  dllc  clocked  faose  with 
gold  buckles  at  ankle  and  knee,  and  a  silver-hilted 
dross-Hword  in  a  green  shagreen  sheath,  complete  my 
jiieture.  I  wiah  you  to  see  him  as  I  saw  Iiim,  that  in  a 
measure  you  may  compreheud  why  his  mere  pcnonal 
charms  were  such  as  to  attract  and  captivat«  womra. 

lie  came  forward  with  "lun  right  hand  on  hia  heart 
and  bowed  to  my  aunt,  who  swept  him  a  spaoe-fiUing 
rnrtney,  as  lie  said  quite  pleasantl}*, "  Oood-aftemoon, 
Cousin  Gftinor ;  your  servant,  Mr.  Wilson."  To  mr 
he  beitt  slightly,  but  gave  no  other  greeting.  It  was 
all  easy,  tranquil,  and  without  sign  of  embamssmenL 
As  he  KiHike  lie  moved  toward  the  table,  on  which 
Mr.  Wilson  had  laid  his  papers  and  bag.  Now,  at 
always,  n  ctrrtain  deliberate  feline  gnce  was  in  all 
his  movements. 

"  For  a  truth,  he  is  a  beauty,"  said  my  Aunt  Gai- 
nor  nfter  our  meeting  was  over.  "  And  well-propor- 
tiiined,  but  no  bit  of  him  Wynne.  He  has  not  onr 
build."    Nor  had  he. 

-'  Pray  1>e  seated,"  said  my  annL  "I  have  anked 
my  frienil  and  counsel,  Mr.  James  Wilaoo,  to  he 
pD'sent.  that  he  may  impartially  set  Itefore  yoa  a 
family  matter,  in  which  your  father  may  have  inter- 
est. My  nephfw.  Hugh  W^'nne,  is  here  at  my  euneet 
solieitstiim.  I  rt'gret  Ibat  Mr.  Chew  is  anaU«,  I7 
n-8Kou  of  piignfrements,  to  do  me  a  like  faronr.  Hr 
Wilsim  will  havi-  the  kindness  to  set  before  yon  the 
natim-  I'f  tin-  cuse." 

Mistn-Sh  Wynne,  sitting  straight  and  tall  in  a  hi^ 
cap,  spoke  with  dignified  c 
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"At  your  iHTvi<f,  iiituUm,"  said  the  lawyer,  look- 
i»g  Artliiir  uver  with  the  quick  glauce  of  a  ready 
ubuervcr.  Before  he  could  go  on  to  do  u  he  wu 
biddeu  I  fouDd  my  chouce  to  say,  "  You  will  be  so 
1,'ood,  Mr.  Wilson,  ai  to  state  Mr.  Owf  n  Wynne's  case, 
u!t  well  ae  our  own,  with  entire  frankiiestt ;  we  have 
no  desire  to  wrong  any,  and  least  of  all  one  of  our 
blood." 

"I  think  I  understand  you  fully,"  said  Wilson. 
"  A  deed  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Attomey- 
Ue&eral  Chew  and  uij'self,  and  as  tu  its  value  and 
preseut  validity  an  opinion  has  been  ssked  by  Mis- 
tress Wynnti  and  her  nephew." 

"  Fardou  me,"  said  Artbur ;  "  is  not  my  Cousin 
John  tlie  proper  ]>erBon  to  consider  tlii«  question  t" 

"  Ansuredly,"  returned  Mr,  Wilson,  "if  his  statu 
of  nituil  permitted  either  his  prexetiee  or  an  opinion. 
No  intercuts  will  be  affi-eted  %  bis  absence,  nor  can 
we  do  more  than  avquMDt  those  who  are  now  her* 
witli  what,  as  law^-ers,  we  think." 

"  I  see,"  sud  Arthur.     "Pray  go  on." 

"  TliiH  deed  seenm  to  convey  to  ntv  client's  graad- 
fatlier— that  is  to  nay,  Mintress  Wynne's  father— 
cerUiu  lands  situate  in  Merionethshire,  Walea.  t 
(indiTHtand  that  you,  sir,  represent  the  present 
holder." 

"  I  am,"  said  Arthur.  "  the  son  of  the  gentleman 
now  in  possestiuiii  of  Wyneote,  and  have  full  iiermis- 
siuu  to  act  for  him.  If.  indeed,  you  desire  further 
to  learn  on  what  authority—" 

•'Notatall,uotataU,"interpo«edWilK»i.  "Toor 
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pivueuce  sutBceB ;  no  more  is  needed.  Thii  nteetnif 
commits  no  one." 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  the  date  of  tlua  doonmflntt' 
said  Arthur. 

"  Certainly ;  here  it  is."  And  bo  saying  the  Uwyer 
Hpread  tlie  dei'd  out  on  the  table.  " It  ia  a  codw- 
auce  fnini  WiUiani  Wynne  to  Hugh  of  that  name : 
the  dut^,  ItiTl,  October  9 ;  the  witnesses  atv  Hennr 
Owen  and  Tliomii-s  ap  Roberta.  It  is  volmninoaa. 
Do  you  desire  to  ht-ur  it  T " 

"  No ;  oh  no !     What  next  t " 

"  We  believe,"  Hintinncd  the  lawyer,  "  that  thia 
deed  has  eeuM^l  to  have  eSFevt,  owing  to  lapM!  uf  time 
and  the  appearance— pray  note  my  words— the  af>> 
pearance  ot  undisputed  ownership  by  the  yuungvr 
brant-h.  Neither  is  there  any  trust  to  bold  the 
estate  for  Hugh ;  it  is  a  mere  conveyance." 

"There  can  be,  of  course,  no  doubt,"  returned 
Arthur—  "  I  mean  as  to  a  century  of  anquestioned 
possession." 

"  I  am  not  Hecnre  a«  to  the  point  you  make,*  Mid 
Mr.  WilKiin.  t'liurteoiisly.  ''I  cannot  now  daddc 
I  am  asked  to  state  tbi'  matter  impartially.  Hy 
elientx  wish  jiisticf  done  to  all,  and  will  take  no 
unfuir  Hclvarita^.  It  may  t>e  you  have  no  omo. 
Thfi-e  may  have  [wssitl  fn^qucnt  letters  on  boA 
sideK,  (uliiiitting  the  claim  or  n-assprting  it,  and  thai 
keeping  it  alive,  ftentx  may  have  been  paid.  Facts 
like  tliest'  may  open  questions  as  to  the  length  ol 
umlisputi-d  holding.  Only  your  own  eourta  cao  ds- 
eide  it,  and  that  with  all  the  endenoe  before  theoL* 
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"  I  Am  obliged  by  yonr  franknesa,"  said  my  oounn. 
"  1  had  ho[>ul  to  see  the  matter  fally  settled." 

"  That  will  never  be,"  said  my  aunt,  "  until  I  ham 
earned  it  through  every  court  is  Eugland.* 

"Aa  you  please,"  replied  Arthur. 

"  Mr.  Wynne,"  said  I,  "  while  my  father  livaa  we 
shall  do  nothing ;  nor  even  afterward,  perhaps.  1 
do  not  want  the  money,  nor  the  old  home.  What  is 
done  may  depend  mnob  on  your  own  actions,  sir." 
I  bad  no  desire  to  lose  this  hold  on  him.  As  I  spoke 
I  saw  him  look  up  astonished,  as  was  also,  I  thought, 
the  lawyer,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  quarrels. 

"  If,"  said  I,  "  you  had  come  to  us  frankly  at  first, 
and  stated  why  you  came,  we  should  have  said  what 
I  now  say.  No,  /  should  have  said  far  more.  I 
believe  this  ends  the  matter  for  the  present"  My 
aunt  lifted  her  hand,  but  I  added,  "I  pray  you  let  it 
rest  here,  aunt,"  and  for  a  wonder  she  held  her  peace. 

Arthur,  too,  secmeil  about  to  speak,  but  his  worse 
or  better  anfiel,  I  know  not  which,  prevailed,  and 
quietly  saluting  us  all,  he  rose  and  took  his  leave. 

"  We  shall  see  when  thiM  war  is  over,"  said  my 
aunt,  taking  the  deed.  "  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Wilaon ; 
I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  in  writing." 

"I  shall  send  it  in  a  week  or  two.  Mr.  Arthur 
Wynne  kociiis  to  have  comt-  over,  as  I  judge  from 
what  he  said,  with  authority  to  act  for  his  father. 
Why  he  did  not  at  once  relate  his  errand  I  eannot 
see.  Hail  you  had  no  deed  it  would  have  closed  the 
mattvr.  If  he  found  you  bad  one  he  wonld  have 
been  only  in  the  position  he  is  now  10  to-d^r* 
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"I  fanc^  he  tuAj  have  been  fearful  and  ont^ 
cautious,  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  thoae  be 
had  to  deal  with,"  said  I.  "  You  muat  have  known 
him  as  I  do,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  nndenitand  his  actiona. 
I  was  sorry  you  did  not  let  him  tell  us  what  powmi 
he  really  bad.    I  was  curioos." 

"  Yea,  yes,  I  interrupted  him.  It  waa  a  miitake." 
And  so  saying  he  rose. 

"It  shall  not  rest  here,"  said  my  aunt  "8(him- 
thing  shall  be  doue."  And  on  this  I  too  went  aw^, 
declining  f  urttier  talk. 

When  Arthur  came  over  to  learn  what  hs  ooold 
as  to  their  title  to  Wyncote,  he  failed  to  see  that  we 
were  people  whom  no  prospect  of  gain  coold  lead 
into  tlie  taking  of  an  advantage.  He  thus  loat  the 
chance  a  little  honest  directness  would  faftve  given 
liini.  Wlifu  litter  my  father  threw  in  his  way  the 
opportunity  cif  absolute  security  as  to  the  title,  the 
tt>uipttttton  til  get  Hecretly  from  him  a  legal  transfer, 
or— God  knows— i>erhaps  the  power  to  destroy  the 
dtHHl,  was  too  much  for  a  morally  weak  and  quit* 
n-oklcMs  nature.  I  was  the  soIp  obstacle,  or  I  aeemed 
to  W.  Wf  loved  tlie  same  woman  j  she  hod  began 
to  iloiibt  litT  English  lover.  If  I  had  died  he  bad 
Ui-oiiie  ai*t<un-d.  not  »»nly  of  the  possession  of  Wyn- 
c!ote.  but  of  bt-iug  ultimately  my  father's  heir. 

Of  this  Jark  writes:  "Here  was  a  whole  brigndt 
of  temptations,  nud  he  could  not  stand  it.  He  would 
have  broken  that  tender  heart  I  loved.  Oodhelpmel 
I  think  I  should  hav«  killed  him  befot*  be  h^  tha 
cruel  chance." 
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If  to  the  estate  and  other  irorldly  baits  was 
added  the  remembrance  of  the  blow  a  mere  boy 
^ve,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  certain  that  at  last  he 
hated  me,  and  as  sore  that  I  had  as  little  love  (or 
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lAKLY  in  March  of  1782  Jsok  and  X  ocm 
eluded  that  the  war  was  over,  or  was  to  b«i 
I  but  a  waiting  game,  as  indeed  it  proved. 
After  ii)>iiii>  thought  over  the  matter  we 
I  both  resiguud,  and  au  it  was  desired  to 
leesvu  the  list  of  officers,  we  were  promptly  releaaed 
from  ttervice. 

Ou  March  22  his  Excellency  rode  away  from  town 
ander  escort  of  Captain  Morris's  troop  of  light  hone. 
I  went  along  as  for  as  Burlington,  being  honoured 
when  I  left  by  the  personal  thanks  of  the  geneial. 
and  the  kind  wisli  that  I  might  discover  it  to  be 
convenient  to  ntsit  him  nt  Moiiiit  Vernon. 

April  was  eume,  and  we  irladly  turned  again  to 
the  duties  whic^h  awaitci)  us  lM>tb.  His  ExoeUaney 
IimI  gone  to  watch  Sir  Guy  Carleton  penned  op  in 
New  York.  Contzn-Hs  wraiielcil,  our  gav  world  ate 
and  danced,  and  the  tartly  war  fell  to  mch  slaekneas 
that  it  wati  plain  to  all  a  pea<ie  muxt  tuion  oome. 
although  we  were  yet  to  see  another  winter  pas* 
before  the  obstinate  Dutchman  on  the  English 
throne  gave  up  a  lost  game. 
In  July  my  father  died  of  a  ladden  afflux  of  blood 
54H 
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b>  the  head ;  and  althoagfa  hs  vas  Uooded  by  Dr. 
Rush  aeveral  times,  never  was  bo  far  bettered  as  to 
h-peak  to  me.  Only  ouoe,  as  I  am  told  is  not  rare, 
he  BO  revived  when  in  the  very  article  of  death  as 
to  look  about  and  say,  thinking  my  hand  in  his  was 
my  mother's,  that  she  must  not  grieve  for  him. 

Alas !  he  had  been  as  one  dead  to  me  for  many  a 
year.  I  wore  no  black  for  him,  because  I  was  and 
am  of  the  opinion  of  Friends  that  this  custom  is  a 
foolish  one.  My  aunt  was  ill  pleased  at  my  deci^on, 
and  put  herself  and  all  her  house  in  mouming. 
None  the  less,  for  my  part,  did  I  regret,  not  so  muoh 
the  natural,  easy  death,  as  the  sad  fact  it  seemed  to 
fetch  back  so  plainly,  that  from  my  yoath  op  here 
were  two  people,  neither  of  them  unkindly  or  ill 
natured,  who  were  all  through  life  as  completely 
apart  as  it  no  tie  of  a  common  blood  bad  pledged 
them  to  affection. 

I  saw— I  can  see  now— the  gray  and  drab  of  the 
great  concourse  of  Friends  who  stood  about  that 
open  grave  on  Arch  street  I  can  see,  too,  under 
the  shadow  of  his  broad  gray  beaver,  the  simple, 
sincere  face  of  James  Pemberton,  my  father's 
lifelong  friend.  He  spoke,  as  was  the  custom  of 
Friends,  at  the  grave,  there  being  no  other  cere- 
mony, an  omission  of  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
approve.    Much  moved,  he  said: 

"  Our  friend,  John  Wynne,  departed  this  life  on 
the  23d  of  July  of  this  year  [being  1782].  For  many 
years  he  hath  carried  the  cross  of  afflicting  sickness, 
and  hath  unceasingly  borne  testimony  to  the  doo- 
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trine  and  condnrt  upheld  of  Friends.  He  mm  a 
man  of  ^^reat  abilitifis  and,  like  our  lamented  William 
Pi^nu,  of  an  excellent  gravity  of  disposition,  withont 
dissimolation,  extensive  in  charity,  having  neither 
malice  nor  ungratefulness.  He  vas  apt  withont 
forwardness,  yet  weighty,  and  not  given  to  nnseemlT 
levity.  The  wise  shall  cherish  the  thou^t  of  him, 
and  he  shall  be  remembered  with  the  jnit'  And 
this  was  all.  One  by  one  they  took  my  hand,  and 
with  my  Aunt  Gainor  I  walked  away.  I  doaed  the 
old  home  a  day  or  two  later,  and  went  with  my 
nimt  to  her  farm. 

I  had  not  Been  Darthea  for  many  a  day.  "Let 
her  alone,"  said  my  aunt  I  think  Jack  was  often 
with  her ;  but  he  knew  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  I 
asked  no  questions.  At  last,  a  week  after  the  fu- 
neral, I  recognised  her  hand  in  the  address  of  a 
note  to  me.    I  read  it  with  a  throbbing  heart. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  heard  of  your  great  loss  with  sorrDW, 
tor  even  thongh  your  father  has  been  this  long  while 
as  one  lost  to  you,  I  do  think  that  the  abaeuoe  of  a 
face  we  love  ia  so  much  taken  from  the  happinen  of 
life.  You  know  that  your  aunt  hurt  me  as  few  oonld, 
but  now  I  am  not  sorry  for  what  then  befell,  ^m 
thought  of  death  brings  others  in  its  train,  and  I 
have  reflf-cted  much  of  late.  I  shall  go  to  see  Kia- 
iress  Wynne  to-day.  and  will  yon  come  and  see  me 
when  it  shall  appear  to  you  couvenientt  I  am  (or 
a  little  at  Stentnn,  with  Matlam  Logan." 

Would  I,  indei-d  T  My  dear  old  Lucy,  a  little  itiff 
in  the  knees,  carried  me  well,  and  a 
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my  good  hnmoQr  as  I  rode  down  the  long  road  from 
Chestnut  EUI. 

The  great  trees  abont  the  home  James  Logan 
btiUt  were  in  full  leaf,  and  under  their  shade  a  black 
groom  held  two  horses  as  I  rode  ap.  Darthea  came 
out,  and  was  in  the  saddle  before  she  saw  me. 

The  rich  bloom  of  health  was  again  on  her  cheek, 
and  deepened  a  little  as  I  went  toward  her. 

I  ssld  I  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  was  she  going  to 
my  Aunt  Gainer's  t  If  so,  and  if  it  were  agreeable 
to  her,  the  groom  might  stay.  I  would  ride  back 
with  her.  Then  Mrs.  Logan,  at  the  door,  sud  this 
wonld  suit  very  well,  as  she  needed  the  man  to  go  to 
towD.  After  this  we  rode  away  under  the  trees  and 
up  the  Qermantown  road,  Miss  Peniston  pushing 
her  horse,  and  we  not  able  on  this  account  to  talk. 
At  last,  when  I  declared  Lucy  too  old  to  keep  op  the 
pace,  the  good  beast  fell  to  walking. 

Soon  we  went  by  the  graveyard  where  the  brave 
Eugliahman,  General  Aguew,  lay ;  and  here  Darthea 
was  of  a  mind  to  be  told  again  of  that  day  of  glory 
and  defeat.  At  the  market-house,  where  School-house 
Lane  comes  out  into  the  main  street  of  Qerman- 
town, she  mast  hear  of  the  wild  strife  in  the  fog  and 
smoke,  and  at  last  of  how  I  was  hurt ;  and  so  we 
rode  on.  She  had  gotten  again  her  gay  ^urits,  and 
was  foil  of  mirth,  anon  serious,  or  for  a  moment 
sad.  Opposite  Cliveden  I  had  to  talk  of  the  fight, 
and  say  where  were  Jack  and  Snllivan  and  Wayne, 
although  Jack  more  concerned  her.  As  we  rode  up 
the  slope  of  Mount  Aiiy  I  broke  a  long  s 
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"Dorthea,"  said  I,  "is  it  yes,  or  almys  not* 

"Will  you  never  be  contentedl"  die  ntamsd. 
'-Is  n't  it  mean  to  say  these  things  nowf  Icuitget 
liway.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  marry  Juk,  to  be  rid 
of  yon  both." 

"Is  it  j/et  or  no,  DartheaT' 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  me  in  the  f  aoa.  I  am  ■ 
strong  man,— I  was  so  then,— but  a  great  mih  eC 
blood  seemed  to  go  to  my  head,  and  then  I  wsat 
pale,  as  she  told  me  later,  and  I  clatched  at  JjoefB 
maue.  I  felt  as  if  I  might  fall,  so  much  wm  I  novad 
by  this  great  news  of  joy. 

"  Are  you  ill ! "  she  cried. 

"No,  no,"  I  Bsdd;  "it  is  love!  Tby  dear  lorc  I 
cannot  bear.    ThaiUt  God,  Darthea ! " 

"And  do  you  love  me  so  moch,  Hoght  I— I  did 
not  know."    She  was  like  a  sweet,  timid  ehOd. 

I  I'Duld  only  say,  "  Yes,  vf  s ! " 

"Oh,  Uugh!"  she  cried.     "IIow  can  jron  i 
me  T     Hilt  I  mn  not  like  other  women.     My  i 
you  will  know -and   then  you   will  forgiTC  l 
Her  pyfs  were  full  of  tears,  her  face  all  aglov. 

"Thereis—thiTe  never  wilUte  anything  toft 

"But  I  wuK  so  foolish— and— I  was  so  foolilh.* 

"  Lpt  UK  forgi-t,  Darthea.  I  have  thy  love.  Ood 
knows  it  is  enough." 

■'  Thank  you,  Hugh.  Don't  speak  to  me  fbr  a  lit- 
tle, ph'ase."  And  under  the  warm  Augnat  attamoos 
Rky  we  rode  on  at  a  foot-pa<!e,  and  said  no  void 
mon-  until  we  came  to  my  aunt's  door.  Tlwn  Dar- 
thea slyly  put  on  her  ridiog-mask,  and  w«  want  il 
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M7  aunt  had  her  in  hrr  great  arms  in  a  moment. 
The  mask  fell,  and  then  my  aant  hdd  her  off  a  little, 
looked  from  her  to  me,  and  said,  "  Has  he  made  yon 
<'r)',  sweetheart  t  He  always  was  a  fooL  I  am  ver}' 
glad.  You  have  made  an  old  woman's  heart  bidi; 
with  joy.  It  is  not  your  fault.  Hugh's  silly  face 
Willi  enough.  Lord !  girl,  how  pret^  yon  are !  Do 
you  suppoite  I  never  waH  in  love  f  I  never  was,  but 
I  know  the  Hignn."  Darthea,  released,  was  pleased 
enough  to  be  let  go  ap  to  my  aunt's  room.  By  and 
by  fthe  oAme  down,  nancy  and  smiling,  and  later 
came  .Tack,  when  my  aunt,  being  too  happy  to  hold 
lier  dear  old  tongue,  told  him,  while  poor  Durthea 
looked  at  him  with  a  tender  gravity  I  did  not  under- 
Htnnd.  He  went  away  ver>'  noon,  saying  he  had  bnsi- 
nens  in  town,  and  tliiH  in  what  he  writ  that  night : 

"  And  so  (ihe  will  have  my  Hugh,  and  he  the  beat 
lady  alive.  I  pray  the  good  Ood  to  keep  them  from 
all  the  sorrows  of  this  world.  If  be  love  her  as  I 
love  her,  she  can  ask  no  greater  love ;  and  he  will- 
he  cjtnnot  help  it  Now  I  will  write  no  more.  Ood 
bleHA  thee,  Darthea ! "  It  wn8  thus  a  gallant  gentle- 
man lo%'e<l  in  UioRc  stormy  dayn. 

And  here,  with  this  dear  name,  his  records  «loae, 
and  there  is  the  date  of  Angnst  1, 1782,  and  a  line 
drawn  underneath. 

The  new  relation  soon  to  be  established  between 
ns  of  necefwity  brought  Hadam  Peniston  and  my 
annt  into  frequent  eonncil.  There  were  matten  of 
drefw  to  be  considerately  dealt  with,  and  I  was  told 
it  must  be  six  months  before  orden  oould  be  flllad 
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from  FranM,  Engiland  being  just  now  out  of  tbs 
question.  ^Vlle^e  the  mysteries  of  vomeD's  gar- 
ments are  concerned  a  man  hath  do  better  rsMCt 
than  to  submit  hiiinbly,  as  to  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 
Here  of  a  certainty  knuwlcdge  is  power,  and  aa  to 
this  matter,  a  man  hud  )>et>t  learn  to  conceal  amaie- 
ment  under  a  show  of  meekncxK. 

When  I  veutiintl  to  n-niouKtrate  Darthea  looked 
serious,  and  would  I  ever  ha%*e  fallen  in  lov«  with 
her  nuleHS  she  had  laid  enarea  of  gown  and  ribbon, 
and  how  was  my  lore  to  be  kept  if  for  tiie  foton 
diere  were  not  providetl  a  jirftty  variety  of  soeb 
vanities  f  Even  my  Aunt  Oainor  refused  to  diwoM 
the  question.  I  must  wait ;  and  as  this  waa  the  nn- 
gle  occasion  known  to  me  wtien  she  had  declined  a 
hand  at  the  game  of  talk,  I  ttefran  to  perceive  that 
ignoranra  is  weakness,  and  so  at  last,  calmly  con- 
fessing defeat,  I  wuted  until  those  consulting  chow 
to  advise  me,  the  patient,  of  their  conclnaiona. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Teniston  had  ceased  to  griarc 
over  the  Inst  lover  and  the  great  estate— it  new 
was  really  great. 

My  aunt  enuld  not  let  go  of  the  notion  tliat  we 
must  have  a  flglit  for  Wyneote.  This  tendenoy  to 
beenine  jiosst'Sfi-il  by  an  idea,  I  eame  to  see  later, 
wax  a  family  trait,  of  vuliif  if  wisely  kept  in  doe 
plae>>,  but  capable,  also,  of  gi\-ittg  rise  to  miacUrf. 
My  aunt,  in  some  of  her  talks  with  Darthea'a  nl^ 
tive,  heart]  of  tliat  good  dame's  pafit  regrets  at  the 
loss  nf  a  title  and  estate  and  a  British  lorer,  asdef 
how  flattered  we  ought  to  be. 
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I  presume  poor  Madam  Penistoii  was  well  and 
sharply  answered;  but  it  was  not  in  my  Aunt 
Gainor  not  to  boast  a  little  of  how  we  were  the 
elder  branch,  and  of  what  mi^ht  ohanoe  in  the  fairy 
future.  When  Mrs.  Peniston  saw  the  deed,  and  was 
told  of  the  search  my  aunt  was  mabing  for  letters 
to  support  oar  claims,  she  was  too  excited  not  to  let 
out  enough  to  disturb  Darthea,  and  this  although 
my  aont  told  Mrs.  Peniston  of  my  dislike  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  how  it  was  never  to  be  mentioned 
or  known  to  any  until  more  evidence  came  to  light 
Thus  cautioned,  she  was  just  mystorions  enough  to 
excito  my  quick-witted  maid,  who  was  as  cnrioUB  aa 
any  of  her  sex. 

When  of  course  she  questioned  me,  and  Bome 
notion  of  the  mischief  on  hand  came  thus  to  my 
knowledge,  I  saw  at  once  how  it  might  annoy  Dar- 
thea. I  said  Uiat  it  merely  concerned  a  question 
in  dispute  between  Arthur  Wynne's  family  and  my 
own,  and  ought  not,  I  tbonght,  to  be  discussed  just 
now.  The  mere  name  of  her  former  lover  was 
enough  to  silence  her,  and  so  I  begged  her  to  pat 
it  aside.  She  was  willing  enough.  I  had  happier 
things  on  my  own  mind,  and  no  present  desire  to 
Btir  iu  the  matter.  In  fact,  I  wished  most  eamefltly 
to  keep  it  awhile  from  Darthea.  How  mnoh  she 
knew  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  was  well  aware  that  she 
was,  above  all  things,  sensitive  oe  to  any  reference  to 
Arthur  Wynne,  liiat  she  had  once  loved  him  with 
the  honest  love  of  a  strong  nature  I  knew,  and 
somewhat  hated  to  remember}  bnt  this  love  was 
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dead,  and  if  the  Borry  ghost  of  it  hauoted  her  at 
times,  I  could  not  wonder.  My  aunt  Lad  vnct  ur 
twice  mentioned  him  casually,  and  each  time  Dar- 
thea  had  flushed,  and  once  had  asked  her  De^-%r  to 
apeak  of  him  again.  I  meant  soon— or  more  likfl^J' 
later— to  discuss  the  matter  quietly  with  Dartfaea -, 
for  then,  as  always,  I  held  to  the  notion  that  th« 
wife  should  have  her  share  iu  every  grave  decision 
affecting  the  honour  and  interests  of  her  husband. 

Aft«r  this  I  spoke  most  anxiously  of  the  matter 
to  my  aunt,  and  entreated  her  to  quiet  Madam  Pen- 
iston,  and  to  let  the  thing  rest  in  my  hands,  ^lis 
she  declared  most  reasonable,  but  I  knew  her  too 
well  not  to  feel  uneasy,  and  indeed  the  reenlt  joatt- 
fled  my  fears. 

My  aunt,  as  I  have  said,  had  gone  wild  a  bit  orer 
that  deed,  and  when  Dartbea  was  not  with  her  waa 
continually  discussing  it,  and  reading  over  and  over 
Mr.  Wilson's  opinion.    I  got  very  tired  of  it  alL 

One  night,  late  in  October,  I  rode  out  from  town, 
and,  after  a  change  of  dress,  went  into  the  hoot 
room  with  the  dear  thought  in  my  mind  ot  bar 
whom  I  should  see. 

A  welcome  fire  of  blazing  hickory  logs  alone  ligfatld 
up  the  large  room,  for  my  aunt  liked  thus  to  at  Bk 
or  after  twilight,  and  as  yet  no  candles  had  be«B  Mt 
out.  As  1  stood  at  the  door,  the  leaping  flimia. 
ttariug  up,  sent  flitting  athwart  the  floor  qnear 
shadows  nf  tall-backed  chairs  and  spindle-leggad 
tables.  Thf  pn&t  form  of  my  Aunt  Gainor  flUad 
the  old  I'vuu  chair  I  had  brou|^t  from  li 
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mywlf  to  UR«>  it.  Jiutt  now,  as  osnal,  she  vis  Bitting 
erect,  for  npv<>r  AM  I  or  any  one  elw  see  ber  use  for 
support  tlie  bnok  of  it  <-hair  At  her  feet  lay  Dar- 
thea,  with  hpr  ht>act  in  the  old  lady's  1^— a  pretty 
picture,  I  thouRht 

Dnrthea  1i-h[>(h1  up  to  run  to  me.  My  aunt  said 
nothing,  not  ko  inncli  us  "Good-evening,"  but  went 
(Hit,  and  in  h  minnto  or  two  came  bank,  exclaim- 
ing, in  an  exHtM  way,  that  she  had  waited  all  day, 
and  now  at  la»t  fihc  had  great  newfi,  and  we  must 
hear  it. 

I  was  l>owildered,  until  I  saw  she  had  in  one  hand 
the  deed  and  in  the  other  a  bundle  of  letters.  Then 
I  knew  what  n  distremiful  buniness  was  to  be  taoed, 
and  that  it  wan  vain  to  cry  "  Stop ! " 

"  What  ia  it  T "  said  Darthea. 

"  It  can  wait,"  said  I.     "  I  insint,  Aunt  Oainor." 

"  NonttenBe !  The  girl  mnst  know  soon  or  late, 
and  why  not  now!" 

"I  muRt  hear,  Hnprh,"  said  Darthea. 

"  Verj-  well,"  I  returned,  an  angry  with  the  <dd 
lady  aa  ever  I  had  been  in  all  my  life. 

"  It  is  a  thing  to  Kettle."  cried  Annt  Qainor,  in  her 
strong  voice.  "  We  must  agree— agree  on  it— all  of 
us." 

"  Oo  on,"  Raid  I.  And  Darthea  insisting,  t  said 
nothing  more,  and  was  only  concerned  to  be  done 
with  it  once  for  all. 

"The  war  will  soon  end."  said  my  aont,  "and 
something  must  be  done.  These  letters  I  have  oome 
apon  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter.    I  have  not  y«t 
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read  nil  of  them.  But  among  them  are  letten  to 
your  tn'iiudfather  of  great  importance." 

I  was  vexed  as  I  have  rarely  been.  "  I  nerer 
doubted,  Aunt  Gainor,  that  iu  my  gnndCather'a  lif» 
some  ackuowledgnients  may  have  pasaed ;  bnt  it  io 
the  long  lapge  of  time  <*<irercd  by  my  tathn'a  life 
which  will  fail  as  to  e%-ideace." 

'■  It  shall  nut  <  "  nhe  cried.  "  You  shall  be  miltl'— 
of  Wj-ncote,  Darthea.    These  letter*— ■ 

"It     Wj-neote  T "  said  Darthea. 

"  Let  IIS  disi^utw  them  alone,  aunt,"  I  aif(ed,  hoidny 
to  pet  the  matter  put  awiile  for  a  time, 

"  No ;  I  will  wait  no  lon^n^r.  I  am  deeply  eon- 
cemed,  and  I  wiah  Darthea  to  hear." 

-  ^Miy  not  refer  it  to  Mr.  Wilson  1  Unlen  thaw 
letters  rover  far  more  of  a  century  than  seems  likely, 
they  cannot  alter  the  case." 

'■  That  is  to  be  determined,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I 
s))h11  ptt  to  England  and  settle  it  there.  Ton  dull 
1(6  WjTine  of  WjTicote  yet,  sir." 

'-  What !  what ! "  cried  Darthea.  "What  doei  aD 
this  mean  T  TeU  me,  Iluph.  ^Vhy  is  it  kept  fron 
me  T "  It  was  plain  that  soon  or  Iat«  aha  not 
know. 

'-  My  aunt  thinks  Wynrote  helonin*  to  ua.  TlwR 
is  an  old  deed,  and  my  aiuit  will  have  it  we  mot  fo 
til  law  over  it.  It  is  a  doubtful  matter,  DaitluA— 
as  t<i  the  ripJit,  I  mean.  I  have  no  wish  to  stir  it  Xf, 
nor  to  leavi'  my  own  Inn<l  if  we  were  to  win  it." 

I  saw  Uiirthea  flush,  and  in  a  moment  ih«  vwM 
my  aunt's  side. 
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"  Stop ! "  said  I.  "  Remember,  dear,  I  have  not  hid 
it  from  you.  I  desired  only  that  some  day  yon  and 
I  should  consider  it  alone  and  tranquilly.  But  now 
there  is  no  help  for  It,  and  you  most  hear.  The 
deed—  " 

"  Is  this  it  T "  she  broke  in,  taking  the  yellow  parch- 
ment off  the  table  where  my  aunt  had  laid  it. 

"  Tes,  yes,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  and  yon  must  bring 
Hugh  to  his  senses  about  it,  my  dear.  It  is  a  great 
estate,  and  rich,  and  the  old  house— we  have  its  pic- 
ture, Darthea.  Madam  Wynne  of  Wyncote,  I  shall 
come  and  visit  yon."  The  old  lady  was  flushed,  and 
foolishly  eager  over  this  vain  ambition. 

Darthea  stood  in  the  brilliant  firelight,  her  eyes  set 
on  the  deed.     "  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  send  for  candles,"  cried  Mistress  Wynne, 
"  and  you  shall  hear  it,  and  the  letters  too ; "  and  with 
this  she  rang  a  hand-bell,  and  bade  GfBsar  fetch  lights. 

I  looked  on,  distressed  and  carious. 

"  And  this,"  said  Darthea,  "  is  the  deed,  and  it  may 
give  you,  Hugh— give  us  the  lands!" 

"  But  I  do  not  want  it,"  cried  my  aunt,  greatly 
excited.   "  It  is  to  be  Hugh's.    Yours,  my  dear  child." 

"If,"  said  Darthea,  speaking  slowly,  "the  elder 
brot)ier  dies,  as  he  surely  will  before  long,  it  will  be 
—it  will  be  Arthur  Wynne  who,  on  his  father's  death, 
will  inherit  this  estate  t" 

"  That  is  it,"  said  my  aant.  "  But  he  shall  never 
have  it.     It  is  ours.     It  is  Hugh's." 

My  dear  maid  turned  to  me.  "And  it  would  be 
ours, "  said  Darthea,  "  if — " 
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"Tea,"  cried  lli«9  Wynne.    "There  Me  no* Mfc.'* 

"Do  you  want  it,  Hugh— OieM  WeUt  landif' 
uked  D&rthca. 

I  thought  she  looked  anxiously  at  the  deed  in  hv 
hand  as  she  stood.  "Not  I,  Darthea,  and  leMt  of 
all  DOW.     Not  I." 

"No,"  tdie  went  on;  "you  have  taken  the  man^ 
love  from  him— I  think  hu  did  love  me,  H[igb,inhu 
way — you  could  uut  take  his  estate ;  now  eoold  fCOk, 
Hugh I" 

"  No !  "  said  I ;  "  no  t " 

"  Darthea,  are  you  mad  1 "  said  Aunt  Wynne. 

"  I  will  not  have  it !"  died  Darthea.  "laaylviB 
not  have  it,  and  it  coneems  me  moet,  madain."  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  angry.  "  Do  you  love  n^ 
Hugh  Wynne t"  she  cried.  "Doyoa  lore  me^drt" 

"  Darthea ! " 

"Will  you  always  love  met' 

"Dear  child!"  I  exchumed.    "WhatUitt* 

"Give  me  that  deed,"  said  my  aunt.  "An  yon 
craz}'  fools,  both  of  you  T  " 

"  Fools,  Mistress  Wynne  1 "  said  Darthea,  toming 
from  me,  the  deed  still  in  her  hand.  '*  You  are  emtl 
and  unkind.  Could  I  marry  Hugh  Wynne  if  he  did 
tliis  thing  f  Are  there  no  decencies  Li  life,  "Hlir. 
tbiit  are  alwve  being  sold  for  mouey  and  namel  I 
should  never  many  him  if  he  did  this  thing  — nevtr; 
and  I  mean  to  marry  him,  madam."  And  with  thia 
she  unrolled  the  deed,  crumpled  it  nf^  Mid  thiwil 
on  the  red  blaie  of  the  fln. 
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There  was  a  flash  of  flame  and  a  roar  in  the  chim- 
ney.  It  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  our  Welsh  lands 
were  so  much  smoke  and  cinders. 

My  aimt  made  a  wild  nuh  to  reacne  them,  bat 
struck  her  ht-ad  against  the  chimney-shelf,  and  fell 
back  iiitoacLiiir,<;ryiag,"Yonidiot!youfooll  Yon 
ah&U  never  m&rry  him ! " 

I  picked  up  the  slim  little  lady  in  my  arms,  and 
kissed  her  over  and  over,  whilst,  as  she  struggled 
away,  I  whispered  j 

"  Thank  Qod !  Dear,  brave  heart  1  It  was  well 
done,  and  I  tliank  you." 

My  aunt's  rage  knew  no  bonnds,  and  I  may  not 
repeat  what  she  said  to  my  Darthea,  who  stood  open- 
eyed,  Ueliant.  and  flushed. 

I  be(;ged  the  furious  old  lady  to  stop.  A  whirl- 
wind were  as  easily  checked.  At  last,  when  she  could 
say  00  more,  my  dear  maid  said  quietly : 

"  What  I  have  done,  Hugh  should  have  done  long 
since.  We  are  to  live  together,  I  trust,  madam,  for 
many  years,  and  I  love  you  well ;  but  you  have  said 
thiuiirM  to  mc  not  easy  to  forget.  I  beg  to  insist  that 
you  a)>ologise.  For  Ughter  things  men  kill  one  an- 
otlier.     I  await,  madam,  your  excuses." 

It  was  a  flnn  sight  to  see  how  this  fiery  little  bit  of 
a  woman  facetl  my  tall,  strong  aunt,  who  towered 
above  her,  her  large  face  red  with  wrath. 

"  Never ! "  she  cried,  "  I  have  been— it  is  I  who 
am  insulted  and  put  to  shame,  in  my  own  hooae^  by 
a  chit  of  a  misa." 
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"  Then  ifCHKMiy,'*  Huiil  Dnrthea,  and  was  by  me  and 
•lilt  uf  till-  liiiiiKi-  iH'fon-  i  could  KM'  what  to  du  or 
know  what  to  nay. 

".Sh<-  id  jtoiif  I"  I  cried.  " Oh, Aont Oainur, too 
have  broken  my  heart ! " 

"What  did  1  Niy,  Iluffht"  said  my  annt  I  do 
truly  think  ttht.'  did  not  know  what  ohe  bad  i«id ;  and 
uow  she  wa8  ofT  and  I  ufti'r  her,  knocking  ovrr  l'it*<ar 
and  our  Wlated  caiidles,  and  out  ut  i1(mii>  aSu-r  iJar- 
tiiea.  I  saw  her  join  b<-r  a  few  yardii  away,  and  ibd 
wisely  to  hold  but-k.  I  knt'w  wi-11  tin-  ubild-brart  my 
auut  earned  within  that  Hiiacioiis  Uisom. 

What  the  luir  of  them  said  I  do  not  know,  lu  a 
few  niiniiteit  they  were  Imek  airain.  Imth  in  lt«r»,  the 
whole  wretched  bitniuew  at  »ti  end.  I  thoui;ht  it 
lietter  to  gu  away  and  leave  tht-iii,  but  niy  aunt  cried 
out: 

*•  Wait,  Bir !  I  am  an  old  ato*  T  If  either  of  yoo 
ever  mention  tliis  thin^;  a||^in,  I  — I  will  wrin^  >i>ur 
necks.  I  make  frei'  to  nay  that  some  day  yi>n  will 
Vith  reffret  it ;  but  it  is  your  affair  uiul  not  mine.  (> 
Lord  !  if  Cat  Pertnison  ever  cumes  t«i  know  it—* 

"  She  never  will,"  said  I)arth<-a:  -'and  Wf  will  love 
you  and  Iov«  you,  di-ar,  ch-ar  umtln-r.  and  I  am  Korry 
I  hurt  you:  but  I  hait  t>i-I  had  to.  If  I  wu  wi«e, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  hatl  to  t-nd  it— I  had  to.* 

Never  )»-fore  hod  I  h>-anl  tlo-  swet-t  woman  eaD  nr 
aunt  mother.  She  oftfu  did  so  in  aft<T>yean.  It 
melted  the  old  itiiinster,  and  she  fell  to  kiaaing  bvr, 
sayiufT : 

"  Yea,  I  am  your  mother,  child,  and  alwtya  mS 
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be."  But  ever  after  Mistress  Wynne  was  a  trifle 
afraid  of  my  little  lady,  and  there  were  no  more  anch 
scenes. 

When  my  aunt  was  gone  away  to  bed,  tbon^  not 
to  sleep,  I  fear,  my  dear  maid  came  and  sat  at  my 
feet  OQ  a  cushion,  and  for  a  time  was  silent  At  last, 
looking  up,  she  said,  "  Hugh,  was  I  wrong  to  bum 
iti" 

Then  I  was  silent  a  little  while,  but  from  the  first  I 
was  resolved  to  be  ever  outright  and  plain  with  my 
lady,  who  was  impnlsive,  and  would  need  help  and 
coiuisel  and  government,  that  her  character  might 
grow,  as  it  did  in  after-years.  laald;  "Ye8,Darthea. 
It  is  better  for  me  to  tell  you  the  simple  truth. 
It  would  have  made  no  difference  had  the  deed  been 
left  undestroyed ;  it  would  only  have  given  you 
the  chance  to  know  me  better,  and  to  leam  that  no 
consideration  would  have  made  me  take  these  lands, 
even  had  our  title  been  clear.  Now  yon  have  de- 
stroyed my  power  of  choice.  I  am  not  angry,  not 
even  vexed ;  but  another  time  trust  me,  dear." 

"I  see!  I  see!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  have  I 
doncT"  And  she  began  to  sob.  "I  was— was 
^ioked  not  to  trust  you,  and  foolish ;  and  now  I  see 
Aunt  Gainor  had  reason  to  be  angry.  Bat  yon  are 
^ood  and  brave  to  tell  me.  I  could  not  have  said 
whatyousaitl;  I  should  have  declared  yoo  were  right. 
And  now  I  know  it  was  weakness,  not  strength,  ttiat 
made  me  do  it.  I  shall  pray  God  to  forgive  me.  Kiss 
me,  Hugh ;  I  love  you  twice  as  much  as  ever  I  did 
before," 
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Wl»-n  I  liml  done  Iht  «w«?ot  biddiog,  I  Mud.  "Dwr- 
rliPii,  let  us  for^-t  all  thin.  WnniK  or  riirLt,  I  at  l«aal 
:im  [ilcaixtl  !•■  Imvf  tlio  thing  iit  roat  fur«v«ri  uid. 
wronp  nr  ripht,  I  tliank  ynii.  I  wu  honpst,  Dwthra. 
viien  I  saiil  no;  and  dow  good-nifrht"  At  this  ah' 
litnkfd  »if  in  tho  even  and  w«Dt  nlowly  ont  of  th^ 
nioni,  and.  I  ft.-ar,  had  uo  better  alumben  Ibaa  my 
Aunt  Guinur. 
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]  ARLT  in  February  of  1783  we  were  mar- 
I  ried  by  the  Rev.  William  White,  long 
after  to  be  onr  good  bishop'  Christ 
Church  was  full  of  my  old  friends,  my 
I  Aunt  Gainor  in  the  front  pew  in  a  mag- 
nificent costume,  and  Mrs.  Peniston  with  Jack,  veiy 
grave  of  face,  beside  her.  As  no  De  Lanceys  were 
to  be  hod  in  our  rebel  town,  Mr.  James  Wilson  gave 
away  the  precious  gift  of  Darthea  Peniston.  We 
went  in  my  aunt^s  chariot  to  Merion ;  and  so  ends  the 
long  tale  of  my  adventures,  which  here,  in  the  same 
(lid  country  home,  I  have  fonnd  it  pleasant  to  set 
dnwii  for  those  who  wiU,  I  tmst,  live  in  it  when  I 
um  dead. 

In  April,  1783,  peace  was  proclaimed.  In  Norem- 
bFT  of  that  year  I  heard  from  Colonel  Hamilton  that 
our  beloved  general  would,  on  December  4,  take  leave 
of  his  oEQcerH,  and  that  he  was  kind  enoi^;h  to  desire 
that  all  of  his  old  staff  who  wished  should  be  present 
I  was  most  pleased  to  go. 

In  New  Tork,  at  Fraunoe's  Tavern,  near  White- 
hall Ferry,  I  found  the  room  fall  of  the  men  who 
had  humbled  the  pride  of  England  and  brought  onr 
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great  war  t"  a  clos.-.  I!is  Exwllency  entered  it 
nooD,  anil  fieciiig  atHmt  liim  tlii'Si-  many  contpanion* 
in  amis,  wai^  for  11  littli-  srt  iigitatttl  tliat  lit-  conU 
not  t<iH.iik.  Tlieii  witli  II  soli-niii  uiid  kindly  vxpnt' 
siiiii  of  face,  Kiicli  ns  I  had  onci-  iH'fun-  nevn  him  wear, 
liL>  filk-d  a  gh.^  with  wino,  and,  ueouiiug  to  steady 
Itiiiisflf,  t>aid : 

''Witli  a  lioart  full  of  love  and  jjH'atitudi*,  I  Ukt 
my  Ifuvu  of  yon,  most  devoutly  wishing  that  yonr 
Iiittcr  days  may  In-  us  pnisiM-i-.m.-;  and  liiipiiy  tw  your 
foniii-r  ones  liavt^  Ix-cn  gluriiius  and  linnuiiraltlc." 

Hit  sayini.'.  In-  drank  Lis  win--,  and  one  after  an- 
r>ther  w*.'nt  hy  liini  nliakiii;:  liis  liand.  Xn  word  ni 
Raid,  and  tlirsc  worn  \'i'tt'riins  of  tli>>  wintor  i-amps 
and  tlie  Kuinmcr  luittli'-lirlds  inoriMl  out,  and  saw 
tlioir  fonner  (ri-noral  pass  down,  betwwn  lines  of  in- 
fantry, t'»  tlie  .shore.  Then.-  lie  jrot  into  a  hai^.  Ai 
he  was  rowed  away  he  Ktmnl  up  and  lifted  his  hat. 
All  of  UK  nni-overcd,  and  remained  thus  till  he  paacrtl 
from  si<;ht,  to  ho  sM-n  no  more  by  nmny  of  those  who 
gazed  Kudly  after  his  n'treatint;  form. 

Tlien-  is  an  old  lM)ok  my  >n^ndehitdren  lore  tn 
hear  me  ri-iid  to  them.  It  is  the  "Morte  d*Arthnr.' 
done  into  Kn^lis))  by  Sir  Thomas  Malorj-.  Often 
wiien  I  read  tlien-in  of  how  Arthur  the  king  tiade 
farewell  to  till-  world  and  to  the  lart  of  the  great 
i'ompany  of  his  Kniehts  <if  the  Ttound  Table,  thin 
s>-en>-  tit  Whitehall  slip  eomes  bat-k  to  me,  and  I  seeu 
to  see  mtee  miin'  tliose  fTiLltant  KoMiers.  and  far  away 
the  tail  fi^niP'  of  suruly  the  knigbtliest  gentleman 
our  dav:i  have  known. 
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My  years  go  on  in  peace.  We  have  enough— far 
more  than  enough— for  all  the  wants  and  even  for 
tlie  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  late  in  the  night,  and 
Cliristmas-time,  in  the  great  stone  house  at  Merion. 
The  noise  of  little  ones— and  they  are  many— has 
ceased.  I  hear  steps  and  laughter  in  the  hall.  The 
elder  ones  troop  in  to  say  good-night  There  are 
Diirthea  and  Gainor,  mothers  of  the  noisy  brigade 
now  in  bed,  and  here  is  Hugh,  the  youngest,  and 
Jack,  with  the  big  btiild  of  Ms  race.  And  bood  all 
are  gone,  and  the  house  quiet 

I  looked  up  where,  under  my  dear  Jack  Warder's 
face,  whieh  Stuart  did  for  me,  hangs  Enyphaosen's 
long  blade,  and  across  it  Jack's  sword.  Below,  my 
eye  hghts  on  the  Hessian  pistols,  and  the  sword-knot 
the  gallant  marquis  gave  me. 

I  watch  the  crumbling  fire  and  seem  to  see  once 
more  the  fierce  struggle  in  the  market-place,  the 
^vild  fight  on  the  redoubt,  and  my  cousin's  dark  face. 
The  years  have  gone  by,  and  for  me  and  mine  there 
is  peace  and  love,  and  naught  a  man  in  years  may 
not  til  ink  upon  with  joy. 

Suddenly  two  hands  from  behind  are  over  my 
eyes ;  ah,  well  I  know  their  tender  touch !  Says  a 
dear  voice  I  hope  to  hear  till  life  is  over— and  after 
that,  I  trust— "What  are  you  thinking  of,  Hugh 
Wynne  T " 

'■  Of  how  sweet  you  have  made  my  life  to  me^  my 
darliug." 

"Thank  God!" 
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